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FIRST  AKlttlA!  R2F0HT 

For   the   Co-operators   in   the 

Farra  Bureau- Farm  Management  Service 

For   the   Year  1925 

Prepared  by  M.   L.   Kosher,    and  H.   C.   M.    Case 

The  225  farmers  whose   records  were  used  in  preparing  this   report, 
after  paying  all  expenses    of   operating  their  farms,   without    including  any 
allowance   for  their   own  labor,    lacked  $382     of  making  5$  return   on   their  in- 
vestment.     The  average   investment  per  acre,    including  "buildings,    livestock  and 
other  equipment,   was  $258.15  per  acre.     Expressed  in  another  way  these  men 
earned  3.21$  on   their  investment,    after  deducting  all   expenses   of  operating 
their  farms  and  $720  allowance   for  the   value   of   their   own  labor. 

In  addition  to   the  wages  allowed  a  man  for  his   own   labor,    these 
farms    on  an  average   received  the  use    of  produce   from  the  farm  which  at   farm 
prices  was  worth  $430  per  farm.      Also   the   house   they  lived  in  was  worth  $446 
per  farm  each  year  "based  on  depreciation,   upkeep  and  interest   charges.      The 
total  value    of   the   living  furnished  from  the   farm  at   farm  prices  amounted 
to  $876  per  farra. 

In  considering  the   earnings   on   these   farms   it  must  be   recognized 
that   these    farms   do  not   represent  average   farm  conditions  and  average   farm 
earnings.     Most   of  these  men  own   their   own  farms   or  else   are   renting  them 
from  relatives,    and  on  the  whole   they  are  more  productive   than   the   average    of 
all   farms   of  a  community  in   this   section  of   the   state.     A  survey  was  made   of 
all    the  farms   in   one    township  in   the   center   of   the   area  represented  "by  the 
225   farms   securing  information  which  would  determine    the   approximate   farm 
earnings.      It  was   found  that   the   225  cooperators   in   this  project   received  a 
return  of  more    than  a  thousand  dollars   greater  net   income  per  farm  for  1925 
than   those   in   the   one    township  where  very  few   farm  records  were  kept. 

Differences   in  Earnings  Between  Farms 

There   are  wide  variations   in   the  earnings   on   the  more   successful  and 
the   less   successful   farms.      The   25  most  profitable    of  the   225   farms  made   5$ 
interest   on   the   investment  and  had  $2320   to  pay  the    operator   for  his    own  labor 
and  management  while    the   25   least  profitable   farms   lacked  $2404   of  making  5$ 
on   the   investment,    and  leaving  nothing   to   the   operator  for  his   own   labor  and 
management. 

This   amounts    to  a  total   difference    of  $4724   in  the   return   for   the 
the   labor  and  management   of  the   operators  between   the   high  and  low  groups   of 
farms.      This  may  be   expressed  in  another  way  by  saying,    after   all  expenses 
were  paid  and  the   operator  allowed  $720   for  his   own  labor,    the  most  profitable 
group  made   8.1$  on   the   investment,   while    the   least  profitable   group   lacked 
.57   of  1$  of  getting  any  return   for  the  money   invested. 


2. 

What  Accounted   for   the   Difference   in  Farm.  Earnings 

The   important   cuestion  for  the  nan  who' was   cooperating  in   this 
project   is    to  analyze    these   records   end  find  out  what   is   responsible   for   the 
difference   in  earnings.      A  satisfactory  way  of  studying   the   record   of  any 
farm  is    to  consider  first   the   gross   receipts   and  total   expenses  per   acre    on 
the   farm  in  comparison  with   the    same   figures   for   the   average    of  all    the   farms 
and  the   average    of   the  more  profitable   farms.      This  will  enable    one    to  deter- 
mine whether  his  farm  differe   from  others   in   income   or  in   the   expenses    of 
operation. 

There   is   little   difference    in   the    total   expense  per  acre    on   the  most 
profitable   and  least  profitable   groups   of   farms,    the  expenses  being  $17.72 
and  $16.32  per  acre   respectively  for   the   two  groups   as    shown  by  Tabic   2. 
However,    the  gross   receipts  per  acre   ai"C   $37.80  per  acre   on   the  most  profitable 
fa.rms   and   only  $14.80  "oer  acre    on   the   least  profitable  group.      In   other  words 
the  most  profitable    farms  with  a  slightly  larger  expense  per  acre   received  two 
and  a  half   times   as   large   returns  per  acre.      The   same    table   shows   that   there 
was  very  little   difference   in   the   size    of  farms   in  the    two  groups   and  that   the 
investment  per  acre  was   only  a  little   larger  on   the   less  profitable   farms. 
It   is  known   that   the    type    of  soil   originally  was  as  good  on   the   less  profitable 
group   of   farms   as   on  the  better  group. 

Factors  Affecting  Farm  Income 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  farm  earnings 
is  the  influence  of  crop  yields.   The  yields  per  acre  on  the  most  profitable 
group  of  farms  were  as  follows:   corn,  65.7;  oats,  43.5;  wheat,  22.4  bushels. 
On  the  least  profitable  group,  the  yields  for  the  same  crops  were  49.6  bushels; 
36.4  bushels,  and  25.1  bushels.   This  shows  that  the  yields  of  corn  and  oats 
were  from  20^  to  30$  higher  on  the  most  profitable  farms.  Wheat  yields  were 
slightly  higher  on  the  less  profitable  farms  but  a  small  acreage  of  wheat  was 
grown  on  this  group  of  farms. 

It  is  also  important  that  one  select  those  crops  which  will  give  a 
large  return  per  acre.   This  is  discussed  at  greater  length  later  in  the  re- 
port.  The  percent  of  land  in  the  different  crops  should  be  noted  at  this  time. 
The  more  profitable  farms  grew  less  oats,  less  bluegrass,  less  timothy  and 
more  wheat  than  did  the  less  profitable  farms.  Also  there  were  slightly  more 
legumes  grown  on  the  more  profitable  farms. 

Livestock  production  also  has  an  important  bearin3T  on  the  returns 
per  acre.   It  is  significant  that  the  more  profitable  farms  with  an  investment 
of  $14.34  per  acre  in  productive  livestock  received  a  return  of  $27.24  per 
acre  from  livestock,  while  the  less  profitable  group  of  farms  had  $9.54  in- 
vested and  received  a  return  of  only  $9.10  ner  acre.   The  less  profitable 
group  of  farms  with  two- thirds  of  the  investment  in  livestock  received  one- 
third  as  large  returns  per  acre. 

The  return  for  $100  feed  fed  to  livestock  show  that  the  more  profit- 
able farms  received  $156  in  livestock  returns  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed 
while  the  less  profitable  received  $122.81.   In  each  case  the  returns  for 
$100  worth  of  feed  fed  was  greater  for  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  on  the  most 
profitable  farms.  Likewise,  the  return  for  $100  invested  in  productive  live- 


stock  shows   that    the  most  profitahle  farms   received  $175.73   for  every  $100 
invested,   while   the  less  profitable  group   received  only  $120.03.     Again   the 
most  profitable  farms   received  larger  returns  from  each  class  of  livestock 
It  will  also  he  seen  on  page   6   that   the  most  profitahle  farms  produced  about 
three   times  as  many  hogs  per  farm  and   that   the  cost  of   feed  amounted  to  only 
$7.01  per  hundred  pounds,  while   on   the  least  profitable  group   the  cost   of 
feed  was  $9.10  per  hundred  pounds   of  pork  produced.      The  difference  in  feed 
cost  alone   of  $2.09   for  each  100  pounds   of  pork  produced  would  have  amounted 
to  a  difference   of   over  $550  larger   returns  per  farm  in  favor  of   the  most 
profitable  group. 

The  most  profitable  farms  worked  fewer  acres   of  crops  with  one  man 
than  the  least  profitable  group.      This  would  be  expected  because  of   the  larg- 
er amount   of  livestock  and   the  larger  return   received  per  acre  from  the  most 
profitable  group.      In   terms    of  labor  cost  per  acre  for   the   entire  farm,   it 
will   be  found  that   the  most  profitable  farms   expended  only  15^  an  acre  more 
for  labor   than  did  the  least  profitable  group.      It  may  be   said   then    that 
farms  with  moi*^  livestock  reauire  practicalljr  no  more  expense  for  labor  than 
do   the  farms  with  less  livestock,   but   that   the  keeping  of  more  livestock 
helps    to  distribute   the  labor   to  better  advantage   throughout   the  entire  year. 

In   the  use   of  horse  labor   the  more  profitable  farms   show  a  smaller 
cost  for  feed  and  depreciation  per  work  horse  and  a  smaller  cost  per  acre  of 
crops  grown.     Noting   the  cost   of  horse  labor  amounted   to  $3.00   to  $4.00  per 
acre,    one  can  well   give  attention   to   the  economy  in  feeding  work  horses. 

One   of   the  striking  differences  between  the  most  profitable  and 
the  least  profitable  farms   is    the  relationship   of  expenses    to  income.     For 
$100  gross    income,    it  will  be  noted   that   the  more  profitable  farms  paid  out 
only  $46.84,   while   the  less  profitable  group  paid  out  $110.27.      It  will  be 
noted  in  studying  the  distribution   of  expenses   on   the  acre  basis    that    there 
were  not  wide  variations   on   the  acre  basis.      The  big  difference   is   due  to 
the  larger  size   income  with  a  similar  expenditure   on  the  better  farms. 

In  considering  the  income  from   the  farm  one  can  well  afford   to  give 
attention   to   the  value   of   the  living  secured  from   the  farm.      It  will  be  not- 
ed  that  on   the  average   the  produce   received  from  the  farm  and  used  in   the 
home     was  worth  $430.21  at  farm  prices.      If   this  were  converted  into  retail 
prices  which   one  would  have   to  pay   in   the  city,    the  value  would  be  very  near- 
ly doubled.      One   should  not  make    the  error  of  comparing  farm  income  with 
city   incomes  without  giving   the  farm  full   credit  for   the  value   of   the  liv- 
ing secured  from  it. 
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Table  1 


SDMMABY  OF  THE  YEARS  FARM  BUSINESS 


Your  summary  as  shown  on  Pages  3^  SJid   35  °f  your  book  compared  with  225 
farms,  the  twenty-five  most  profitable  and  the  twenty-five  least  profitable  farms 


Your 

Average 

25  most 

25  least 

Items 

of  225 

profitable 

profitable 

farm 

farms 

farms 

farms     | 

1 

Capital  Investments  -  Total 

$ 

$59890 

$52451 

$55064 

2 

Land 

44440 

39035 

^0733 

3 

Farm  Improvements 

569U 

^258 

4853 

U 

Machinery  &  Equipment 

1815 

1U98 

1748 

5 

Peed,  Grain  &   Supplies 

4842 

3818 

4843 

6 

Livestock  -  Total 

3099 

3842 

2887 

7 

Horses 

867 

8lU 

899 

8 

Cattle 

lllU 

1080 

993 

9 

Hogs 

864  . 

1635 

788 

10 

Sheep 

ill 

189 

79 

11 

Poultry 

1U0 

12U 

128 

12 

Bees 

3 

— 

___ 

13 

Receipts  &  Net  Increases  -  Total 

$ 

$  5.356 

$  7987 

$  3084 

lU 

Farm  Improvements 

8 

11 

0 

15 

Feed,  Grain  &  Supplies 

2097 

2010 

1093 

16 

Labor  off  the  Farm 

80 

1U7 

27 

17 

Miscellaneous 

25 

21 

4 

18 

Livestock  -  Total 

31U6 

579S 

i960 

19 

Horses 

28 

^3 

16 

20 

Cattle 

560 

79S 

265 

21 

Hogs 

1846 

3935 

1234 

22 

Sheep 

103 

235 

56 

23 

Poultry 

121 

139 

95 

24 

Egg  Sales 

137 

130 

81 

25 

Dairy  Sales 

3U6 

518 

213 

26 

Bees 

5 

— _ — 

—  —  — 

27 

Expenses  &  Net  Decreases  -  Total 

$ 

$  2514 

$  2784 

$  2489 

28 

Farm  Improvements 

2U7 

208 

236 

29 

Machinery  &  Equipment 

513 

U85 

444 

30 

Feed,  Grain  &  Supplies 

196 

544 

293 

31 

Miscellaneous  Livestock  Exd. 

47 

59 

^5 

32 

Miscellaneous  Crop  Expense 

23U 

251 

201 

33 

Hired  Labor 

66s 

651+ 

648 

3>+ 

Taxes,  Insurance,  etc. 

U93 

482 

499 

35 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 

54 

5** 

59 

36 

Horses  -  Decreases 

53 

^5 

55 

37 

Miscellaneous  Livestock  Decreas 

es 

9 

2 

9 

32 

»  ■ 
Receipts  less  Expenses 

$ 

$  2842 

$  5203 

$  525. 

39 

Operator's  and  Family  Labor 

922 

957 

910 

4o 

Net  Income  from  Investment 

1920 

4246 

-315 

.  ' ' 


. 
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Table  2  -  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  BY  WHICH  THE  FARM  BUSINESS  HAY  BE  STUDIED 
Underlined  factors  are  the  ones  used  on  the  chart,  Page  7 


Your 
farm 

225 
farms 

25  most 
profitable 
farms 

25  least 
profitable 
farms 

The  Farm  as  a  Whole 

Rate  earned  on   investment 

Labor  and  Management  wage 
Gross  receipts  uer  acre 
Total  expense  per  acre 
Net  receipts  per  acre 

Size  of  farm  -  acres 
Value  of  land  per  acre 
Total   investment  per  acre 

i 

3-215$ 

-382! 

23:09 

1U.81 

8.28 

232.0 

$191.55 
$258.15 

8.10$ 

$2320.            $ 
37.8> 
17.72 
20.11 

211.1 

$18^.89 
$2^8. kk 

-    .57* 

-2UOU. 
lU.80 
l6.32 
-1.52 

208. 3 

$195.51 

$26^.30 

$          $ 

$ 
$ 

Crop  Production 

Corn  -  Bushels  per  acre 
Cats  -  Bushels  per  acre 
Wheat  -  Bushels  "cor  acre 

Percent  of  farm  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Legumes 

Bluegrass 

Timo  thy 

Miscellaneous 

All  grain  and  hay  crops 

550 
39.2 

18.) 

89. 7# 

kk.k% 

26.1/3 

7.05$ 

15.05$ 

u.o$ 
1.55$ 

1.9,1 
88.U,1 

65.7 
U3.5 
22.  k 

86.05$ 

UU.35$ 
20.25$ 
11.25$ 
17.05$ 
2.55$ 

•  8)'5 

3.95$ 

88.15$ 

25.1 
90.15$ 

k2.2fo 
29.15g 

3-5£ 
16.35$ 

k.ef, 
1.25$ 

3.1^ 

87.75$ 

i 

i 

Livestock  Production 

Percent  of   income  from  livestock 
Investment   in  productive  livestock 
per  acre 

Livestock  returns  per  acre 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 

All  productive  livestock 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep* 

Returns  per  $100   invested  in 
All  productive  livestock 
Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep* 
Poultry 

$ 
$ 

$ 
$ 
$ 

$ 
$ 
$ 

A 
<? 

$ 

58.35$ 
$  9.62 

13.29 

150.77 
105.71 
172.31 
172.19 

$108.95 
$  95.61 
$212. ok 

$  70.5+9 
$23^.37 

12X0 
$  1U.3U 

27. 2k 

166.00 
127.09 
131.1+5 
168.01 

$  175.73 
$  110.58 
$  2U8.ll 
$     76.58 
$  275.78 

62.85$ 
$  9.5^ 

9.10 

122.81 

82.38 
133.68 

130. Us 

$120.03 

$  65.93 
$179.02 
$  69.66 
$208.75 

«.      .......     

*  Too  few  sheep  kept  in  area  to  make  results  significant. 


Table  2  -  Continued 


6. 


Your 
farm 

225 

farms 

25  most 

profitable 

farms 

25   least 

profitable 

farms 

Livestock  Production    (Continued) 

t 

66.3 
15508 
$      7.10 

65.2 

31971 
$       7-01 

6l,5 

10596 
$       9-10 

Returns  per  $100  invested  in 
Number  of  eggs  per  hen 
Pounds  of  pork  produced 
Feed  cost  per  $100  lbs.   of  pork 

Man  Labor 

Crop  acres  per  man 

91.  k 

86.5 

80.1 
78.  U 

87.0 
83.2 

With  tractor 
Without  tractor 

Horse  Labor 

$ 

25. i 
19.1 
75.56 
3.27 

2U.U 
18. 3 
$     7^-88 
$       3.U0 

21.0 
19.  k 

$     76.93 
$       3.79 

Crop  acres  per  horse 

With  tractor 

Without   tractor 
Feed  and  depreciation  -oer  work  horse 
Feed  and  depreciation  per  crop  acre 

$ 
$ 

Expenses 

$ 

$ 

6U.1U 
lU.gl 

1.07 

.23 

2.21 

(2.U6) 

(1.66) 

.85 

.20 
1.01 

6.85 

2.12 

.27 

$    U6.8U 

17.72 
.99 

.21 
2.30 
(2.66) 

(1.57) 
2.58 

.28 
1.19 
7.63 
2.28 

.26 

$  110.27 

16.32 

1.13 

.27 

2.13 

(2.70) 

(1.60) 

l.Uo 

.22 

•  97 
7.U8 

2.39 
•33 

Expenses  per  $100  Gross   Income 

Expense  per  acre  of  whole  farm 
Farm  improvements 
Horses 

Machinery  &  equipment  all  farms 
With  tractor 
Without   tractor 
Feed,    grain  and  supplies 
Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 
Miscellaneous  crop   expense 
Hired  and  home  labor 
Taxes,    insurance,    etc. 
Miscellaneous  expenses 

Family  Living  Furnished  by  Farm 

Farm  produce  used  in  home 
House  rent    (10$  of  value) 
Total  living  furnished  by  farm 
Size  of  family 

$ 

U30.21 
UU5.60 
875.81 

$  U3U.83 

U33.25 
868.08 

U.9 

$  U13.09 
38U.61 
797.70 
k.2 

Table  3  -  FIND  YOUR  FARM  LEAKS 

The  numbers  between  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the 
averages  for  the  225  farms  used  in  this  summary  of  the  factors  named  at  the 
tops  of  the  columns.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at  the  number 
measuring  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  as  shown  in  Table  2,  you  can  compare 
your  efficiency  with  that  of  the  other  farms  in  the  project. 


Rate 
Earned 
on 

Bushels  per  Acre 

Livestock  Returns 

Crop  Acres 
per  Man 

Crop  Acres' 
oer  Horse 

Exp*se 

uer 
$100 

Gross 
Income 
per 

Cattle 
per 

Hogs 
per 

Sheep 
per 

Po'lt'y 
■ner 

Invest- 
ment 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

$100 
feed 

$100 
feed 

$100 
feed 

$100 
invest 

Tractor 

Tractor 

Gross 
Income 

Acre 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

ment 

10.30 

90 

7U 

39 

2U6 

277 

277 

kkh 

1U7 

136 

U7 

ko 

38.80 

kk 

9.50 

85 

69 

36 

226 

262 

262 

klk 

139 

129 

kk 

37 

U2.U0 

kl 

S.30 

go 

Gk 

33 

206 

2U7 

2U7 

3SU 

131 

122 

kl 

3k 

U6.00 

3S 

7.30 

75 

59 

30 

186 

232 

232 

35^ 

123 

115 

38 

31 

U9.6O 

35 

6.30 

70 

5k 

27 

166 

217 

217 

32^ 

115 

108 

35 

28 

53.20 

32 

5.30 

65 

k9 

2k 

ikG 

202 

202 

23k 

107 

101 

32 

25 

56.80 

29 

U.30 

60 

kk 

21 

126 

187 

187 

26H 

99 

3k 

29 

22 

60.  ko 

26 

3.30 

55 

39 

18 

106 

172 

172 

23U 

91 

87 

26 

19 

6U.00 

23 

2.30 

50 

3>+ 

15 

86 

157 

157 

20U 

S3 

80 

23 

16 

67.60 

20 

1.30 

U5 

29 

12 

66 

lk2 

1U2 

Uk 

75 

73 

20 

13 

71.20 

17 

•  30 

ko 

2k 

9 

kS 

127 

127 

lkk 

67 

66 

17 

10 

7U.80 

lU 

-.70 

35 

19 

6 

26 

112 

112 

llU 

59 

59 

Ik 

7 

78.  ko 

11 

-1.70 

30 

lU 

3 

6 

97 

97 

Zk 

51 

52 

11 

k 

82.00 

8 

8. 


Profitable  Farming  and  Basis  of  Study 


Profitable  farming  requires  balanced  farming.  Weaknesses  in  some 
parts  of  the  farm  "business  may  offset  the  advantages  gained  at  other  points. 
The  more  important  points  to  b^  considered,  most  of  which  arc  well  illustrated 
in  the  data  in  this  report,  include  the  following: 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 


Crop  yields 
Kinds  of  crops  grown 
Amount  of  livestock 
Efficiency  with  which 
livestock  is  fed 


5-   Use  of  man  labor 

6.  Use  of  horse  labor  and  farm  powe: 

7.  Relationship  of  expenses  to 
receipts 

8.  Size  of  farms 


A  study  of  these  factors  and  the  management  practices  affecting  the 
results  shows  conclusively  the  importance  of  these  factors  on  farm  earnings. 
The  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  ha.s  conducted  different 
kinds  of  studies  in  central  Illinois  which  are  valuable  in  helping  analyze 
the  results  on  farms  included  in  this  project.   These  studies  include: 

1.  Records  kept  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book  for  8  to  10  con- 
secutive years,  "oy   many  farmers  in  central  Illinois. 

2.  Complete  cost  of  production  records  secured  on  12  to  34  farms 
annually  for  the  past  13  years. 

3.  Annual  records  secured  from  40  to  100  tractor  operators  contin- 
uously since  1918.   This  has  enabled  making  a  careful  study  of 
farm  power  costs  and  the  experience  of  farmers  in  solving  their 
farm  power  problems. 

4.  A  special  study  of  the  cost  of  producing  hogs  conducted  on  about 
40  farms  for  two  years.   The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  different  methods  of  handling  hogs  on  the 
cost  of  production. 

5.  Survey  records  giving  the  approximate  earnings  on  each  farm, 
secured  from  practically  every  farm  in  one  township  located  in 
about  the  center  of  the  area  where  this  project  is  being  con- 
ducted.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  the 
farms  keeping  records  on  this  project  differ  from  the  average 
farm  of  a  community  in  the  same  area.   The  difference  in  earn- 
ings of  the  two  groups  is  stated  on  Page  1. 

It  is  believed  that  this  combination  of  studies  gives  a  good  basis 
for  making  rather  definite  recommendations  to  the  cooperators  as  to  changes 
they  can  profitably  make  in  organizing  and  operating  their  own  business.   The 
record  on  each  individual  farm  is  essential  in  order  to  study  in  detail  the 
plans  and  practices  followed  on  each  farm  and  to  measure  differences  in  results 
obtained  on  the  different  farms  in  order  to  give  a  definite  basis  for  deter- 
mining points  of  strength  and  weakness  on  each  farm. 


In  addition  to  the  analysis  already  made  of  the  farm  business  it  is 
believed  well  to  give  further  consideration  to  farm  practices  and  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  factors  on  the  total  farm  earnings. 


Table  H.     Practices  in  Soil  Treatment  followed  on  Best  and  Poorest 
Yielding  Fields  of  Corn,  Oats  and  Wheat  on  1180 
Brown  Silt  Loam  Soil  Fields.  Only  Fields  of 
ten  acres  or  more  were  used  in  making 
this  summary. 


Corn 

Cats 

Wheat 

Three  Crops 

10$ 

best 

fields 

10$ 

poor 

fields 

10$ 

best 

fields 

10$ 

poor 

fields 

10$ 

best 

fields 

10$ 

poor 

fields 

10$ 

best 

fields 

10$ 

poor   | 
fields 

Number  of  fields 
Yield-  Bu.  per  Acre 

-gg— 

79-3 

66 

36.U 

-Tjg— 

53.3 

\rw~~ 

23.9 

10 
33.5 

10 
13.3 

llg 

llg 

Phosphated  fields  1 
Partly  phos.  fields 
Not  phosphated  fields 

30 

5 

31 

3 
2 

61 

22 

5 

15 

1 
1 

Uo 

5 
0 

5 

0 
1 

9 

57 
10 

51 

k 

k 

110 

Limed  fields  ^ 
Partly  limed  fields 
Not  limed  fields 

12 
g 

U6 

7 
U 

55 

6 

6 

30 

k 

36 

6 
l 
3 

2 
1 

7 

2U 

15 
79 

13 

7 
92 

Manured  fields  3 
Partly  manured  fields 
Not  manured  fields 

23 
2g 

15 

1U 

15 
37 

13 
lg 

11 

6 

1^ 
22 

6 

3 
1 

2 

U 
k 

U2 

^9 
27 

22 
33 
63 

Sweet  clover  or  alfalfa^" 

Red,  mammoth  or  alsike 

clover  ^ 

Partly  clovered  fields 

Bluegrass  pasture 

No  clover 

25 

27 
5 
3 

0 

7 

16 

3 
0 

12 

Ik 
It 

0 
12 

0 

3 

9 

0 

30 

l| 

3 
1 
0 
2 

0 

1 
1 
0 
g 

Ml 

Uh 

10 

0 

20 

7 

20 

13 
0 

73 

Clover  or  manure  and 

phosphate 

Some  clover  or  some 

manure  and  some  phosphat 

No  clover,  no  manure, 

no  phosphate 

27 

3   g 

3* 

3 
l 

25 

lU 

11 

0 

0 

2 

17 

5 
0 

0 

0 

1 
3 

kS 

19 

3 

3 
^5 

1.  "Phosphated  field"  as  used  here  means  a  field  which  has  been  completely 

covered  with  more  or  less  reck  phosphate  during  past  years. 

2.  "Limed  field"  means  a  field  which  has  been  entirely  covered  with  more  or 

less  limestone  during  the  Toast. 


3.   "Manured  field"  means  a  field  which  has  been  covered  with  more  or  less 
manure  during  the  five  years  1921  to  1925  inclusive. 

# 

h.  Wherever  the  term  "clover"  is  used,  it  means  that  the  field  has  been 
left  in  clover  for  a  full  year  for  hay,  seed,  pasture  or  for  plowing 
under  during  one  or  more  of  the  five  years  1921  to  1925  inclusive. 

*   These  three  fields  have  been  in  bluegrass  pasture  for  many  years 
before  growing  corn. 
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These  data  showing  soil  treatments  in  high  and  low  yielding  fields 
indicate  the  important  place  which  the  use  of  clover,  manure,  rock  phosphate 
and  limestone  have  on  the  farms  on  which  the  highest  yields  of  grain  were 
secured  as  compared  with  farms  where  the  yields  were  low. 

Notice  for  example,  that  approximately  one-half  of  all  the  high 
yielding  fields  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  had  "been  covered  with  rock  phosphate 
while  only  a  very  few  of  the  low  yielding  fields  had  been  phosphated. 

The  fact  that  85  01>  the  118  high  yielding  fields  had  "been  left  in 
clover  sometime  during  the  preceding  four  years  while  only  27  of  the  low 
yielding  fields  had  had  clover  left  on  them  shows  in  a  striking  way  the 
important  place  which  clover  has  in  securing  high  crop  yields. 

Cost  of  production  studies  show  that  good  crop  yields  are  essential 
to  profitable  farming.   During  the  past  five  years,  cost  of  production  data 
have  been  secured  on  a  number  of  Champaign  and  Piatt  County  farms  where  the 
type  of  soil  is  comparable  with  that  on  most  of  the  225  farms.   The  cost 
data  show  that  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  corn  and  other  crops  remains 
rather  uniform  from  year  to  year.   The  average  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of 
corn  for  the  five-year  period  was  $29.86  per  acre  when  the  land  was  valued 
at  about  $250  per  acre  and  interest  on  this  investment  was  charged  at  5$« 
With  corn  at  o0<p   a  bushel  it  would  require  a  yield  of  approximately  50  bushels 
per  p,cre  to  pay  the  cost  of  production.   The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  other 
crops  in  the  same  area  were  as  follows:  winter  wheat,  $27. 7^;  oats,  $22.87; 
soy  beans  $29-31;  clover  hay  $21.07;  tamothy,  $20.72;  soy  bean  hay  $32.12. 

Using  current  prices  for  these  crops  it  shows  that  average  yields 
or  better  are  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  production.  Good  yields  are 
dependent  upon  many  different  factors  aside  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  influence  of  some  of  these  factors  is  indicated  in  Tables  5.  6  and  7, 
which  show  some  of  the  practices  followed  on  the  best  yielding  and  poorest 
yielding  fields. 
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Table  5  -  Practices  with  Seed  Corn  and  Corn  Cultivation 
followed  on  the  Best  and  Poorest  Yielding  of 
6o0  fields  on  Brown  Silt  Loam  Soil.  Only- 
fields  of  ten  or  more  acres  were  used  in 
this  summary. 


Your 
farm 

66  "best 
fields 

66  poor- 
est fields 

Yield  -  Bushels  per  acre 

79-3 

36.U 

Utility  type  strains 

Yellow  other  than  utility  strains 

Other  than  yellow  corn 

^5 
19 

2 

Ik 

4i 
11 

Selected  "before  husking 
Selected  at  husking  time 
Selected  from  crib 
Time  unknown  or  mixed 

^5 

16 

l 

U 

4o 

12 

3 
11 

Stalks  considered  in  selection 
Stalks  not  considered 
Hot  stated  or  mixed 

33 

21 
12 

31 
IS 

17 

Disease  or  Ear  tested 

General  test 

Not  tested  or  mixed 

37 
18 
11 

27 
20 

19 

Cultivated  with  six  shovels  only 
Cultivated  with  knives  only 
Shovels  first  time  -  laid  with  knives 
Mixed 

22 

29 

k 

11 

10 

33 
lU 

9 

Stalks  per  hill 

2.46 

2.02 

Fields  with  soy  "beans 

Fields  without  soy  "beans 

Fields  partly  with  soy  "beans  or  unknown 

11 

3 

6 

59 
1 

Corn  following  clover  or  alfalfa 

Corn  following  part  clover  or  alfalfa 

Corn  following  small  grain 
Fall  plowed  -  clover 
Fall  plowed  -  no  clover 
Spring  plowed  *•  sweet  clover 
Spring  plowed  -  red  clover 
Spring  plowed  -  no  clover 

Corn  following  corn 

Corn  following  bluegrass 

Corn  following  mixed  crops 

34 
13 

1 
l 
l 
2 
1 
12 
1 
0 

k 

l 

5 

20 
2 
2 

3 
24 

0 

5 

The  important  place  which  high  yielding  types  and  strains  of  corn  have  in 
actual  use  is  clearly  shown  in  Table  5-  Notice  that  forty-five  of  the  sixty-six 
high  yielding  fields  of  corn  were  planted  with  "utility"  strains  of  corn.  Con- 
trasted with  this,  only  fourteen  of  the  low  yielding  fields  were  of  the  utility 
strains.   The  practical  value  of  disease  testing  to  men  on  the  farm  is  shown  by 
the  larger  number  of  high  yielding  fields  planted  with  disease  tested  seed. 

The  great  place  which  clover  has  in  increasing  corn  yields  is  again  shown  in 
this  table.  Notice  that  51  of  "the  66  high  yielding  corn  fields  followed  more  or 
less  clover,  while  47  of  the  66  low  yielding  fields  followed  corn  or  small  grain 
without  clover  seeded  with  it. 
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Table  6  -  Practices  with  Growing  Oats 

Treatment  and  Method  of  Seeding.  On  U2Q  Brown  Silt  Loam  Fields. 
Only  fields  of  ten  or  more  acres  were  used  in  this  summary. 


Your 

farm 

U2 

best 

fields 

U2 

poorest 

fields 

Yield  -  Bushels  per  Acre 

58.3 

23.9 

Iowar,  Iowa  103  or  la-  105 
Silvermine,  Big  H,  or  Great  American 
Miscellaneous  and  Unknown 

27 
Ik 

1 

19 

lU 

9 

Treated  in  1925  Treated  in  I92U 
Treated  in  1925  Not  treated  in  I92U 
Not  treated  in  1925  Treated  in  I92U 
Not  treated  in  1925  Not  treated  in  192^ 

18 

10 
10 

h 

10 

12 

6 

lU 

Fanned 
Not  fanned 

32 

23 
19 

Drilled 

Broadcasted 

Disced  -  seeded  »  disced  -  harrowed 
Seeded  -  disced  -  harrowed 
Disced  -  seeded  -  harrowed 

3 
39 

21 

16 
2 

2 

1+0 

25 

15 

0 

Disced  only  with  horses 
Disced  only  with  tractor 
Disced  with  both  or  unknown 

2h 
1 

18 

6 
16 

Average  rate  of  seeding 

3.0  bu. 

2.6  bu. 

That  the  use  of  known  high  yielding  strains  of  crops  is  an  important 
cause  of  the  high  yields  on  some  farms  is  again  brought  out  in  Table  No.  6. 
Here  it  is  seen  that,  in  spite  of  an  unfavorable  year  for  early  oats,  standard 
high  yielding  strains  of  early  oats  were  used  on  27  of  the  hZ   best  yielding  of 
U20  fields.   In  contrast  to  this,  the  same  varieties  were  used  on  only  19  of  the 
U2  low  yielding  fields.  Notice  too  that  nine  of  the  low  yielding  fields  were  on 
farms  where  the  operators  did  not  know  what  kind  of  oats  they  used. 

The  value  of  the  old  practices  of  farming  the  seed  and  treating  for 
smut  le  shown  by  these  data.  However,  a  rather  surprisingly  large  number  of 
farmers  do  not  follow  these  practices. 
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Table  ]__   -  Practices  with  Growing  Wheat 

Seed  Treatment  and  Methods  of  Seeding;  on  Best  and  Poorest  of  96 

Brown  Silt  Loam  Fields. 


Your 

farm 

10 

"best 

fields 

... .  ...  — 

10 
poorest 

fields 

Yield  -  Bushels  per  Acre 

33.5 

13.3 

Turkey  Red  Type 

Other  than  Turkey  Red  Type 

3 
1 

9 
1 

Seeded  after  fly  free  date 
Seeded  "before  fly  free  date 

10 

0 

7 
3 

Treated  for  smut 
Hot  treated  for  smut 
Not  stated 

k 

6 
0 

2 
6 
2 

Plowed  early 
Plowed  late 
Drilled  in  corn 

7 
1 
2 

6 

3 
1 

Cultivated  in  Spring 
Not  cultivated  in  Spring 

5 
5 

3 
7 

Rate  of  Seeding 

1.52 

lM 

The  summary  of  wheat  yields  shown  in  Tahle  No.  7  indicates  the 
valuable  place  which  seeding  after  the  fly  free  date,  treatment  for  smut, 
and  early  plowing  for  wheat  have  on  farms  where  the  largest  yields  are 
secured. 


in. 

The  Best  Combination  of  Croes 


The  profit  per  acre  varies  widely  with  different  crops.  While  good 
crop  yields  and  low  costs  are  essential,  it  is  equally  important  that  the  crops 
grown  shall  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  profitable  crops.  Cost  of 
production  data  secured  on  the  cost  of  producing  crops  on  representative  farms 
in  Hancock  County  for  ten  years'  time  show  the  following  average  annual  profit 
per  acre:  corn,  $8.59;  wheat,  $5-UU;  rye,  $U.8S;  oats,  $2.68;  clover,  $9»32; 
alfalfa,  $12.20;  timothy,  $3.21;  and  mixed  hay,  $  .18  per  acre.  Cost  records 
kept  in  Champaign  County  since  1920  on  soil  comparable  to  most  of  the  soil 
found  in  the  225  farms  included  in  this  report,  show  Similar  results  regarding 
the  relative  profitableness  of  crops.  The  net  profit  has  been  less  per  acre 
largely  because  of  unfavorable  prices  and  wheat  was  somewhat  more  profitable 
than  corn  because  of  more  favorable  prices  during  recent  years. 

From  such  data  one  might  conclude  that  the  best  grains  to  grow  in 
a  rotation  should  consist  mainly  of  corn  and  wheat  on  farms  where  soil  and 
drainage  permit  growing  wheat.  Eye  has  about  the  same  labor  requirements  as 
wheat  and  is  a  little  less  profitable  though  it  was  generally  grown  on  lower 
grade  land.  One  should  consider  in  regard  to  the  oat  crop  that  oats  usually 
follow  other  grain  crops  and  are  the  last  crop  before  growing  a  crop  of  clover. 
From  the  standpoint  of  its  place  in  the  rotation,  the  oat  crop  may  be  fairly 
compared  with  the  third  crop  of  corn.  From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  good 
reason  to  retain  oats  in  the  crop  rotation.  Clover  and  alfalfa  are  clearly 
more  profitable  than  other  hays  and  compare  favorably  with  the  grain  crops. 
The  gross  return  per  acre  may  not  be  as  high  as  from  some  of  our  cultivated 
crops,  but  the  cost  of  production  and  the  labor  expended  per  acre  are  usually 
much  less  than  those  required  in  growing  cultivated  crops. 

From  the  standpoint  of  cost  of  product ion. data  and  farm  practice, 
the  conditions  which  should  be  considered  in  selecting  a  rotation  of  crops 
include  the  following: 

(1)  It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  legamc  crop  may  well  be 
grown  on  all  plow  Land  once  in  four  or  five  years.  Cost  of  production  data 
show  that  these  crops  are  directly  profitable  in  addition  to  filling  the  need 
which  exists  on  most  farms  in  building  up  the  soil. 

(2)  Crops  differ  as  to  the  time  of  year  they  require  labor.  Oats 
are  seeded  ahead  of  corn  planting  and  are  cut  after  corn  cultivation  is  com- 
pleted. Wheat  harvest,  ground  preparation,  and  seeding  follow  corn  culti- 
vation and  precede  corn  picking.  These  three  crops  fit  together  well  in 
giving  a  good  distribution  of  labor.  Alfalfa  requires  labor  at  a  time  that 
usually  interferes  somewhat  with  each  of  these  grain  crops  but  considered  on 
the  acre  basis  it  is  usually  a  more  profitable  crop  than  any  of  them  where 
the  soil  has  been  well^drained  and  well-limed.  Cost  records  during  the  past 
three  years  show  a  net  profit  of  over  $20.00  per  acre  when  the  hay  -was  valued 
at  $15.00  to  $18.00  per  ton.  Daring  the  same  period  grain  crops  have  shown 
very  little  profit. 

(3)  A  succession  of  cultivated  crops,  small  grain  crops  and 
legumes  is  practically  essential  in  a  good  rotation  in  order  to  control  weeds, 
plant  diseases  and  insects,  and  to  provide  for  a  succession  of  deep  and 
shallow  rooted  crops,  as  well  as  to  maintain  or  improve  the  soil. 
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(k)   Crops  may  "be  selected  to  some  extent  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  feeding  the  livestock  kept  on  the  farm.  More  generally  livestock 
production  plans  are  adapted  to  the  cropping  plan  as  it  is  affected  "by  the 
proportion  of  tillable  land  and  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

A  consideration  of  the  profitableness  of  the  different  crops  and 
the  other  factors  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  earnings  on  many 
central  Illinois  farms,  over  a  period  of  years,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  profitable  cropping  system  should  contain  60$  to  70$  of  the  more 
profitable  crops,  which  in  this  section  are  corn,  wheat  and  alfalfa.  The 
experience  of  many  farmers  who  are  located  near  a  canning  factory  is  that 
sweet  corn  is  likewise  satisfactory  as  a  profit  crop.   It  is  probable  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  labor  distribution  and  the  cost  of  operating  the  entire 
farm  that  not  more  than  Hofo   of  the  crop  land  should  be  planted  to  one  crop  in 
central  Illinois. 

(Annual  data  regarding  the  cost  of  producing  crops  and  livestock 
in  east  central  Illinois  are  available  on  request  to  the  Department  of  Farm 
Organization  and  Management  of  the  University  of  Illinois) . 

The  Place  of  Livestock  on  Farms  in  Central  Illinois 

The  farmer  in  central  Illinois  has  more  opportunity  of  choosing 
whether  he  will  sell  his  crous  directly  or  sell  them  in  the  form  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  than  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Cost  of 
production  studies  show  that  the  average  farmer  one  year  with  another  makes 
more  profit  in  feeding  livestock  than  in  selling  crops  directly.  This  means 
that  the  man  who  is  especially  successful  with  livestock  has  the  opportunity 
of  greatly  increasing  his  profit  by  feeding  his  crops.   In  addition,  livestock 
production  helps  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

There  is  a  wide  varirtion  in  the  returns  which  different  farmers 
get  for  the  feed  fed  to  livestock.  Speci.?.l  emphasis  can  well  be  placed  on 
the  cost  of  feed  in  livestock  production  since  feed  makes  up  from  U0/o  to 
of  the  total  cost  of  producing  or  keeping  different  classes  of  livestock.  One 
of  the  largest  problems  of  the  corn  belt  farmer  is  to  find  how  he  can  utilize 
legumes,  non-salable  roughage  and  low  grade  grains  to  best  advantage.  Recog- 
nizing this  problem,  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  corn  belt  farms 
have  a  place  for  some  livestock  capable  of  utilizing  rough  feeds.  Legumes 
are  grown  primarily  to  improve  the  soil  hence  they  should  not  be  sold  from 
the  farm.  A  man  has  the  alternative  of  turning  the  legume  under  or  utilizing 
it  with  livestock.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  who  gets 
some  direct  return  from  the  legume  through  livestock  receives  the  larger 
profit  in  the  long  run.  When  no  livestock  Is  kept  there  is  a  temptation  to 
sell  legume  crops  from  the  farm.  There  is  also  considerable  aftermath  in 
stubble  fields,  or  meadows  and  other  roughage  which  has  no  sale  value  but 
which  can  be  converted  into  profit  by  livestock.  Frequently,  there  is  low 
grade  grain  which  can  be  fed  to  better  advantage  than  can  be  gained  by  its 
sale. 

In  the  effort  to  utilize  legumes  and  less-salable  feeds  on  the 
farms  the  error  should  not  be  made  of  feeding  too  heavily  on  salable  grain. 
The  return  for  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  on  the  farms  included  in  this  project 
shows  conclusively  that  many  men  are  not  feeding  their  stock  economically. 
It  is  believed  that  this  is  one  of  the  sources  of  large  losses  on  corn  belt 
farms . 
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The  profit  in  livestock  production  is  dependent  also  on  management 
practices  other  than  feeding.  A  special  study  on  the  cost  of  producing  pork 
in  McLean  and  Woodford  Counties  conducted  "by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  helps  to  illustrate  this  statement. 
Results  on  25  of  these  farms  in  192H  show  that  8  of  these  farms  following  the 
McLean  County  system  of  sanitation  produced  100  pounds  of  pork  with  an  aver- 
age of  102  pounds  less  grain  than  8  other  farms,  paying  little  attention  to 
sanitation.  As  a  result  of  differences  in  management  and  feeding  practice, 
it  was  found  that  h   farms  produced  pork  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $8.00;  9  farms 
between  $8.00  end  $3.00;  5  farms  "between  $9-00  and  $10.00;  k   farms  "between 
$10.00  and  $11.00,  and  3  farms  above  $12.00  per  hundred  pounds.  With  hogs 
selling  at  $8.00  per  hundred,  l6$  of  these  farms  would  still  have  made  some 
profit.   Similar  comparisons  might  "be  made  on  other  classes  of  livestock  from 
the  available  data  which  would  serve  only  to  emphasize  the  facts  already 
ste.ted. 

The  Use  of  Man  Labor  and  Farm  Power 

Cost  of  production  records  show  that  man  labor  and  horse  and 
tractor  power  are  the  largest  items  of  operating  cost  in  growing  crops.  While 
there  is  less  opportunity  of  reducing  man  labor  costs  than  farm  power  costs, 
some  men  through  good  management  accomplish  much  more  then  otherswith  a  given 
amount  of  labor.   The  cost  of  horse  labor  frequently  is  not  appreciated 
because  the  horses  are  fed  from  crops  grown  on  the  firm  and  the  cost  of  horse 
labor  is  realized  ma.inly  in  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  crops  tha,t  remain  to 
be  sold. 

As  to  horse  power  costs,  192U  cost  data  from  32  farms  in  central 
Illinois  showed  a  variation  in  cost  of  keeping  one  horse  for  a  yea.r  from 
$79.00  to  $158.00  with  an  -average  of  $115.00.  There  was  also  a  wide  variation 
in  hours  of  horse  labor  done  on  these  farms,  the  average  being  less  than  800 
hours  per  horse  for  the  yea.r.  The  resulting  cost  per  hour  of  horse  labor 
va.ried  from  9  cents  to  25  cents  with  an  average  of  15  cents  on  these  farms, 
leaving  out  one  sma.ll  farm  with  a  cost  of  over  37  cents. 

The  average  cost  of  operating  68  two-plow  tractors  in  Champaign 
County  in  1925  was  $238.  These  tractors  were  used  an  average  of  300  hours, 
giving  an  average  hourly  cost  of  79  cents.  The  average  annual  cost  for  33 
three-plow  tractors  in  the  same  area  was  $328.5^  or  an  average  of  $1.39  for 
each  of  the  237  hours  of  use. 

Size  of  Farms 

The  farms  included  in  this  project  vary  from  ho   to  6U0  acres  in 
size.   The  farms  were  divided  into  six  different  size  groups  as  shown  in 
Table  8.   The  type  of  soil  is  similar  on  most  of  the  farms  but  it  happened 
that  there  were  a  greater  number  of  farms  from  lUl  to  180  acres  in  size  that 
were  on  sandy  or  lighter  soil  than  in  the  other  size  groups.  This  is  re- 
flected slightly  in  the  value  of  land  per  acre.   It  is  probable  that  farms  on 
poorer  land  were  more  greatly  affected  by  the  dry  sea.son  of  1925 • 

The  average  investment  for  the  different  groups  varied  from  about 
$32,000  to  over  $100,000  per  farm.   It  is  remarkable  tha.t  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  on  the  investment  for  the  different  groups  fell  between  3*02$  and  3*9$ 
for  all  the  groups  except  the  second,  which,  as  mentioned,  was  more  affected 
by  adverse  soil  and  weather  conditions.  This  difference  in  type  of  soil  was 
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responsible  for  other  differences  in  this  group  of  farms,  such  as  the  amount 
of  livestock  kept.   The  labor  and  management  wage  was  highest  on  the  small 
farms  and  with  the  exception  of  group  2,  continued  to  decrease  as  the  farms 
became  larger.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  a  year  when  farm  earnings  were  as 
low  as  they  were  in  1925. 

Similar  studies  of  size  of  farms  show  that  normally  the  smaller 
farms  make  a  larger  rate  on  the  investment  than  do  the  larger  farms.   In  this 
study  it  was  found  that  crop  yields  on  the  whole  were  larger  on  the  small 
farms.  Also  it  will  be  noted  that  the  investment  in  livestock  and  the  returns 
from  livestock  were  larger  per  acre  on  the  small  farms.  One  concludes  from 
such  data  that  the  quality  of  work  on  the  smaller  farms  is  usually  better  and 
that  frequently  livestock  helps  to  increase  the  size  of  the  business. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  of  the  smaller  size  farms  which  are 
clearly  brought  cut  in  this  data.   The  number  of  acres  of  crops  worked  with 
one  man  and  one  horse  gradually  increase  with  the  larger  size  farm.  Also  the 
expense  per  acre  for  farm  improvements,  machinery  and  equipment,  the  value  of 
all  labor,  and  other  expenses  are  higher  on  the  small  size  farms  and  gradually 
decrease  as  the  a.creage  increases.  This  is  to  be  expected  since  many  of  the 
fa.rm  improvements  and  much  of  the  machinery  and  equipment  have  to  be  provided 
even  with  a  small  acreage  and  the  cost  is  not  increased  proportionately  as 
the  size  of  the  farm  increases. 

Since  the  expenses  per  acre  are  necessarily  higher  on  the  sma.ll 
size  farm,  there  is  good  reason  for  the  smaller  size  farm  to  use  land  more 
intensively  and  to  choose  enterprises  which  will  help  to  increa.se  the  size  of 
the  business.  This  has  been  accomplished  to  some  extent  through  securing 
larger  crop  yields  and  through  keeping  a.  larger  amount  of  livestock  per  acre. 
Noting,  however,  the  smallpercent  of  legumes  on  all  the  farms,  it  is  probable 
that  the  smaller  farms  might  well  increase  the  percent  of  land  in  such  crops 
as  alfalfa  and  give  special  attention  to  having  a  large  percent  of  the  land 
in  crops  which  will  give  the  largest  return  per  acre.  Dairying  and  poultry 
production  are  enterprises  well  adapted  to  the  sma.ll  sized  farm,  since  they 
require  large  amounts  of  labor  and  require  less  feed  for  the  income  received 
than  do  other  cla.sses  of  livestock.  Frequently,  there  is  opportunity  of 
introducing  truck  crops  in  the  locality  of  canning  plants  or  the  larger  towns 
which  may  serve  well  in  making  small  farms  more  profitable. 

While  pointing  out  the  disa.dv an ta.ges  of  farms  which  a.re  relatively 
small,  one  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  frequently  the  reason  why  many 
of  the  larger  farms  a.re  not  more  profitable  is  beca.use  they  do  not  approach 
the.  same  organization  of  the  smaller  farms.   It  will  be  noted  that  the  larger 
farms  tend  to  grow  a  larger  percent  of  the  land  in  corn  and  oats  and  have  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  land  in  legumes  than  do  the  smaller  farms.  Also 
the  investment  in  livestock  and  the  returns  per  livestock" amounted  to  only 
about  half  as  much  as  on  the  small  sized  farms.  Occasionally  larger  fe.rms  go 
to  the  extreme  in  handling  a  large  acreage  per  man  and  per  horse,  and  as  a 
result  receive  smaller  yields. 

The  disadvantages  of  either  the  small  or  the  large  farms  serve 
merely  to  emphasize  some  of  the  things  to  which  every  farmer  should  give 
attention  in  working  out  the  plan  or  organization  of  his  fa.rm  and  the 
practices  he  follows  in  the  opera.tion  of  his  farm. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE  OF  TIE  FARM  BUREAU- 
FARM  MAHAGEMEUT  SERVICE  PROJECT 


The  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  Project  was  organized  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  year  I92H.   Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  farmers 
cooperating  in  it  to  keep  such  farm  accounts  as  will  enable  them  to  study  the 
efficiency  with  which  they  are  conducting  their  farm  business  and  to  help 
them  to  apply  to  their  individual  farms  the  practices  in  farm  organization 
and  operation  which  have  proven  profitable  on  other  farms  of  a  similar  type. 
The  project  in  which  239  farmers  cooperated  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular 
Extension  Project  in  Farm  Organization  and  Management  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  cooperators  in  the  project  are  farm  bureau  members  of  Livingston, 
McLean,  Tazewell  and  Woodford  counties.  Farm  accounting  work  of  the  Illinois 
Extension  Service  was  started  in  Tazewell  county  in  1915  fm<i  taken  up  in 
Woodford  county  in  191o.  A  little  work  was  also  done  in  Livingston  and  McLean 
counties  in  19l6.  In  Woodford  county  where  more  work  has  been  done  thaji  in 
the  other  counties,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  farmers  kept  the  records  each 
of  the  nine  years  from  19l6  to  192H  inclusive.  Beginning  with  1921,  one 
hundred  records  have  been  closed  each  year. 

Daring  each  of  the  last  six  years,  Farm  Management  tours  have  been 
conducted;  each  tour  included  visits  to  six  or  eight  of  the  more  profitable 
farms  which  showed  the  effects  of  good  practices.  Daring  these  tours  the 
cooperators  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  efficient  farmers  how  they 
might  improve  the  organization  and  operation  of  their  own  farms.  The  results 
of  the  work  are  clearly  shown  in  the  increased  efficiency  with  which  many  of 
the  farms  are  being  operated  as  shown  by  their  consecutive  annual  records 
over  the  past  ten  years. 

The  growing  number  of  farmers  keeping  records  made  it  impossible 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  give  as  much  assistance  to  e.^.ch  cooperator 
as  was  desired  and  the  demand  in  Woodford  county  required  considerable  time 
which  the  farm  adviser  needed  for  other  work.  The  farmers  cooperating  in 
this  work  felt  they  wanted  more  rather  than  less  assistance  with  it. 

This  was  the  situation  that  lead  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  in  which  239  farmers  about  equally  distributed, 
in  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and  Woodford  counties  are  cooperating.  The 
University  of  Illinois  cooperated  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  four  counties 
in  organizing  the  project. 

Plan  of  Organization 

About  sixty  farm  bureau  members  in  each  of  the  four  counties  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  project  for  the  three  years  of  1925,  1926  and  1927* 
The  total  average  cost  is  about  twenty-five  dollars  per  farm  per  year.  One- 
third  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  leaves  a 
cost  per  farm  of  about  seventeen  dollars  per  year.  The  fee  per  farm  varies 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  year  depending  on  the  size  of  the  farm.   In 
two  of  the  counties,  the  Farm  Bureaus  pay  a  portion  of  each  fee,  while  in 
two  counties  the  cooperators  pay  the  entire  fee  of  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 
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The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  H.  C.  M.  Case,  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  acting  jointly  with  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  farm  bureau..  This 
committee  consists  of  G.  F.  Bennett,  Livingston  County,  Chairman,  E.  D. 
Lawrence,  McLean  County,  W.  C.  Somer,  Tazewell  County,  and  J.  Frank  Felter, 
Woodford  County,  who  is  secretary-treasurer.   This  committee  is  responsible 
to  the  cooperating  farm  "bureaus  for  the  custody  and  expenditure  of  the  funds 
raised  by  the  collection  of  the  cooperators1  fees.  Each  Farm  Bureru  collects 
the  fees  from  its  cooperating  members  and  pays  them  over  to  the  committee. 

The  organization  of  the  project  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty 
support  and  assistance  of  the  four  Farm  Advisers  and  their  assistants.   The 
Farm  Advisers  who  were  in  charge  of  their  counties  when  the  work  was  organized 
are  H.  0.  Allison,  Livingston  County,  H.  Fahrnkopf,  McLean  County,  Ralph  E. 
Arnett,  Tazewell  County,  and  P.  E.  Johnston,  Woodford  County.  Mr.  Johnston 
left  the  county  in  January  1925  to  specialize  in  Farm  Management  and  H.  A. 
deWerff ,  the  present  Farm  Adviser,  has  cooperated  since  the  work  was  started, 

The  entire  time  of  M.  L.  Mosher,  one _ of  the  authors  of  this  report, 
is  given  to  the  project.  Each  cooperator  was  visited  on  his  farm  at  least 
three  times  during  the  year  1925*  Whenever  possible,  the  Farm  Advisers  will 
accompany  him  while  returning  these  reports  to  the  cooperators.  This  will 
be  done  during  May. 

A  Farm  Management  tour  was  conducted  in  September, 1925  to  six  of 
the  farms  where  similar  work  had  been  under  way  for  three  or  more  years. 
Such  tours  will  be  conducted  each  year  visiting  profitable  farms  in  each 
county  which  will  enable  the  cooperators  to  learn  what  practices  are  followed 
by  the  farmers  whose  farms  are  organized  and  operated  most  efficiently. 
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SECOND  A1TMJAL  3EP03T 

For  the  Cooperators  in  the 

Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management   Service 
For  the"  Year  192  6 

Prepared  "by  M.   L.  Mo  she  r,    en?  1.    C.  K.   Case 

An  average   of  2.8  percent   on  the   entire   farm   investment,    after  deducting 
all  expenses  and  $720  allowance  for  the  value   of  the  operator's  labor,   was  ms.de 
by  the   210  farmers  who  are   cooperators  in   the  Farm  3ureau-Farm  Management   Ser- 
vice  and  whose   records  were  used  in  preparing  this   report.      The  average   invest- 
ment  in  land,   "buildings,    livestock,    and  other  equipment  was  $255*93  Per  acre 
with  land  valued  at   $192. 2U.     Expressing  the   earnings   in  another  way,    these  men 
after  paying  all  expenses  of  operating   their  farms  and  allowing  5  uercent   inter- 
est  charge   on   the    investment  lacked  $Sl6  of  getting  any   return  for  their  own 
labor. 

In  addition   to    the   above  earnings  each  family   secured  -oroduce  from   the 
farm  which,   based  on   records  kept  on  181   farms,    amounted  to  $U56-70  at  farm 
prices.     Also   the  house    they  lived  in  was  worth  $^'-70-35  Per  farm  each  year, 
based  on  depreciation,   upkeep,    and  interest   charges.      The   total  value   of  these 
two   items  amounted  to  $937.05   at  farm  prices. 

The   income   figares  given   in  this   report   should  not  be   considered  as  repre- 
sentative  of  all   farms   in   these  counties.     A  survey  study  of    all  farms   in  one 
township   in  McLean  County   in  1925   in  about   the   center  of   the    four  counties   in- 
cluded in  this  project,   and  a  similar  study  of  farm  incomes  in  a  township  in 
Bond  County  in  1926   indicate      that   the   farms   on  which  the   records  were  kept   in 
this  project  earned  about  2  percent  higher  rate   on  the   investment   than  the  av- 
erage of  all  farms  in  the    same  part  of  the   state. 

Differences   in  Earnings  Between  Farms 

There   are  wide  variations   in   the  earnings  on   the  most    successful  and   the 
least   successful   farms.      The   k2  most  profitable   of   the  210  farms  made  5  percent 
interest  on  the   investment  and  had  $l,UlO  to  pay  the   operator  for  his  own  labor 
and  management  while   the  U2   least  profitable   farms  lacked  $2,311   of  making  5  per- 
cent on   the    investment,    and  left  nothing  to   the   operator  for  his  own  labor  and 
management. 

This  amounts   to   a  total   difference  of  $3,710   in  the  return  for    the   labor 
and  management   of   the  operators  between   the  high  and  low  grout) s  of  farms.      This 
may  be  expressed   in  another  way  by   saying,    after  all   expenses  were  paid  and  the 
operator  allowed  $720  for  his  own  labor,    the  most  profitable  group  made   6.23 
percent  on  the   investment,   while   the   least  profitable  group  lacked   .01   of  1  per- 
cent  of  getting  any  return  for  the  money  invested. 

What  Accounted  for   the  Difference   in  Farm  Earnings 

The   one-fifth  most  profitable  farms    (42   farms)   had  an   income   of   $29.59  an 
acre,   while   the   one-fifth  least  profitable  farms  had  an  income  of  only  $14.74 
per  acre    (see  Table  2).      The    total   expenses  per  acre   on  the  two  groups  of   farms 
were   $13. 71   and  $14.77  per  acre   respectively.      In  other  mords,    the  most  prof- 
itable  group  of  farms  with  $1.06  less  expense  per  acre   received  two    times 
as  large   returns  per  acre.      The    same   table   shows  that  the   least  profitable   farms 
were  a  little   larger  in   size   on  the   average   and  that   they  had  a  little   larger 
investment  per  acre  due  mainly   to  a  larger  investment   in  farm   improvements. 
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Factors  Affecting  ?arm  Income 

Crop  yields.      The  yields  per  acre  on  the  ir.ost  profitable  farms  were   as   fol- 
lows:     Corn  55*2;    oats  1+3*5;   wheat  25-5  bushels.      On  the   least  profitable   group 
the  yields  were:      Corn  Uj;    oats  35  «o;    and  wheat  IS. 3  bushels.      The   difference 
in   the  yield  of  corn,    wheat,    and  oats   shown  between  the  most  -orofitable   and  the 
least  profitable   groups   of  farms,   when  applied  to  the    acreage   of   these   crops 
grown   on  the   average   of  all   farms,    would  amount   to  a  difference   of  $8o9.28  with 
corn  valued  at   60   cents,    oats  35   cents,    and  wheat   $1.25  per  bushel.      The  effect 
of  yields  on   the    farm   income   is  greater  than   is   indicated  by   this   figure   if   the 
comparison  had  been  worked  out   for  all   the   other  crops  grown. 

Kinds  of  crops  g£Own.      The  most  profitable   group   of  farms  grew  a  larger 
acreage   of  corn,   wheat,   alfalfa,    sweet   clover,    red  clover,    and  canning  crops, 
but   a  smaller  acreage   of  oats,   bluegrass,    timothy,    and  other  crops.      The  most 
profitable   group  of  farms  grew  a  larger  proportion  of  the  more  "orofitable   crops, 
as  discussed  later.      The   difference   in  the  proportion  of  land  in   corn,    oats,    and 
wheat   shown  between  the  most  profitable   and.   the   least  profitable  groups   of  farms 
when  applied  to   the  average    size  farm  would  account   for  a  difference   of  $Ul2.~9 
with  the  crops  valued  at   the   same  prices  given   above. 

The  amount  and  efficiency  of  livestock.      The  most  profitable  group  of  farms 
with  an   investment  of  $12. Oh  an  acre   in  productive   livestock  received  a  live- 
stock return  of   $19.07  per  acre,   while   the  least  profitable   group  of   farms  had 
$9«0*+  invested  and  received  a  return  of  $10.10  per  acre.     Also  the  most  profita- 
ble  group   of   farms   received  $185*09   returns  for  each  $100  worth  of   feed  fed  com- 
pared with  a  return  of  $129.95    f°r   the   least  profitable   group.     The  return     for 
$100  worth  of  feed  fed  was  greater  for  beef  cattle,   mixed  cattle,    dairy  cattle, 
hogs,    sheep,    and  poultry  on   the  most  profitable   farms.      The   difference    in   the 
return  for  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  between  the  most  -orofitable   and  the   least 
profitable   farms  amounted  to  a  difference   of  *1, 0-1-9. UU  with   the   amount   of 
$1,903.23  worth  of  feed  fed  on   the   average   fam.      This   does  hot    include   the   dif- 
ference  in  cost   of  keeping  horses  on  the    two   groups   of  farms. 

Use   of  man  labor.      The  most  profitable   group  of  farms  had  the    same  man  la- 
bor expense    ($6.87)   per  acre  as   the   least  profitable   group    ($6.86) .      This   is 
significant  when  one   recognizes  that   the  returns  were   twice  as  high  on   the  most 
profitable   farms. 

Power  and  machinery  costs.      The    total   cost  of  horse   and  tractor  power  and 
machinery  cost  per  acre   on  the  most  profitable   farms  amounted  to  only  §k.2k  per 
acre   compared  with  a  cost   of  $U.9o  per  acre   0:1   the  least  -orofitable  farms.      This 
difference   in  cost   of  power  and  machinery  of  72  cents  per  acre  would  amount   to 
a  difference   of  $167  less  cost  per  farm  in  favor  of  the  most  profitable   farms. 

Relation  of  expense   to   income .      The  most  profitable  farms  had  a  total  ex- 
pense  of  $14o-32  for  every  $100   taken   in  compared  with  the  expense   of   $100.17   on 
the  least  profitable   farms.      These  expenses  did  not  include    interest  on   the    in- 
vestment  in   the   farm  business.      As   shown   in  the  previous  discussion,    this  dif- 
ference   is  due  largely  to   the  larger   income  per  acre   on   the  most  profitable 
farms.      It   illustrates,   however,    the  necessity  of  keeping  the  right  relationship 
between  expenses  and  income.     Many  farms  with  a  good  income   failed  to  make   a 
good  profit  because   of  large  expenses. 
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Table   1.      STJT'ARY  OF  THE  YEAR'S  FARt  BUSIS5SS 

Your  summary  as   shown  on  pages  34  and  35   of  your  took  compared  with  210 
farms,    the   forty- two  most  profitable  and  the   forty- two   least  profitable   farrrs. 


Your 

Average 

42  most 

42  least 

Items 

of  210 

profitable 

profitable 

farm 

farms 

farms 

1  arms 

1 

Caoital   Investments  -  Total 

$ 

ft  9.  HOT 

$55,390 

$59,701 

1 

2 

Land 

44,620 

42,230 

1 

43,770 

3 

Farm  improvements 

5,840 

4,637 

7,055 

4 

Machinery  and  equipment 

1,883 

1,699 

2,004 

5 

Feed,    grain  and  supplies 

3.S09 

3,393 

3,917 

6 

Livestock  -   Total 

3,251 

3>31 

2,955 

1 

7 

Horses 

820 

707 

845 

8 

Cattle 

1,131 

1,032 

967 

9 

Hogs 

931 

1,261 

£55 

10 

Sheet) 

20^ 

243 

151 

11 

Poultry 

152 

142 

123       j 

12 

Bees 

lU 

46 

14 

i 

13 

Re ce lots  and  Net   Increases  -   Total 

$ 

s  4,813 

$  6,483 

: 
$  3.383 

11+ 

Farm   improvements 

— 



1 

i 

15 

Feed,    grain  and   supplies 

1,961 

2,457 

1,339 

16 

Labor  off  the   farm 

63 

106 

44 

17 

Miscellaneous 

6 

6 

7 

18 

Livestock  -   Total 

2,733 

3,914 

1,993 

19 

Horses 

— 

33 

i 

20 

Cattle 

45U 

467 

418 

21 

Hogs 

1,689 

2,669 

1,182 

22 

Sheep 

32 

4l 

—         i 

23 

Poultry 

121 

115 

97 

24 

Egg  sales 

130 

l4l 

57 

25 

Dairy   sales 

353 

427 

208 

2b 

Bees 

h 

21 

1 

i 

27 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases  -   Total 

* 

*  2  2^h 

$  2,127 

$  2,520 

1 

28 

Farm   imp  ro vemen  t  s 

259 

201 

347 

29 

Machinery  and  equipment 

481 

474 

549 

30 

Feed,    grain  and  supplies 





31 

Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 

52 

61 

61 

32 

Miscellaneous  crop  expense 

250 

254 

258 

33 

Hired  labor 

6^4 

63O 

704 

34 

Taxes,    insurance,    etc. 

500 

460 

518       1 

35 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

50 

47 

Si 

36 

Horses  -   decreases 

8 

— 

22 

37 

Miscellaneous  livestock  decreases 

— 

— 

1 

38 
39 

Receipts  less  expenses 
Operator's  and  family  labor 

$ 

$  2,579 
914 

$  4,356 
876 

$       863         i 

s6$       ! 

40 

Net   income   from  investment 
— 1 

1,665 

3,480 

-    £   1 

27. 
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Table  2  -   BTOBTAICT  FAS  TOSS  BY   -THICK  THE  FAHh  BUSES  SS  i:AY  BS   STUDIED 
Underlined  factors  are   the   ones  used  on  the   chart,   Page   6 


Your 

Average  of 

U2  most 

k2  least 

Item 

profitable 

-orofitable 

farm 

210   farms 

high  farms 

low  farms 

Rate   earned  on   investment 
Labor  and  management  wage 

2.80$ 

e>-6is. 

6.231 

$i,Uio. 

•t-       —  >  ,• • 

Gross  receipts  "oer  acre 
Total  exoense  x>er  acre 

20. 7U 

13.57 

29.59 
13.71 

Net   receipts  per  acre 

7.17 

15.33 

.03 

Size   of  fa.rm 

Tota.1   investments  uer  acre 

232.1 

$  ?55-S3 

219.1 

$    252.30 

229  ,U 

$        2$0.2S 

$ 

Land 

] C9.2U 

192. 7U 

13C. 33 

Farm   improvements 

25.16 

21.16 

30. 7S 

Machinery  and  equipment 

£.11 

7.73 

3.7^ 

Feed,    grain  and  suoplies 

lb".  Hi 

15.U9 

17.07 

Horses 

3o3 

3.23 

3.63 

Productive   livestock 

lO.Ug 

12.  U3 

9.20 

Corn  -  Bushels  -oer  acre 
Oats  -  Bushels  "oer  acre 

51.3 
-7.1 

55.3 

H7.0 
3-. 6 

U3.5 

Wheat  -  Bushels  cer  acre 

2C.6 

2^.5 

IS. 3 

Hay  -  Tons  per  acre 

1-3 

l.U 

1-3 

Percent  of  farm  tillable 

SO. 3 

90.0 

91.  k 

Percent   of   tillable   land  in 

j 

Higher  profit  crons 

Corn 

60.1 

U5.S 

bo.  3 

U2.3 

Us.  3 

TTheat                                                        1 

7.0 

10.2 

7.3 

Alfalfa. 

2.7 

2.1 

2.0 

Sweet   clover 

3.7 

U.6 

3.3 

Canning  crops 

1.1 

1.6 

0.0 

Medium  profit  cro-os 

7-U 

6.1 

8.3 

Clover 

1.7 

1-5 

l.U 

Clover  and  timothy  mixed 

3-2 

2.1 

U.i 

Barley    soybeans,    etc. 

2.5 

2.5 

2.8 

Low  profit  crops 

32.5 

27.1 

36.0 

Oats 

25.5 

22.1 

25. 3 

Timothy 

2.3 

2.6 

3.3 

Blue grass 

-:-.2 

2.1+ 

6.9 

All  le gomes 

12.8 

12.2 

12.7 

All  grain  and  hay  crops 

88.6 

90.9 

35.1 

29. 


Table  2  -  (Continued) 
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Your 

Average   of 

H2'    most 

H2  least 

Item 

profitable 

profitable 

farm 

210  t&l 

farms 

farms 

Productive   livestock 

1 

Investment  r>er  acre 

$ 

$ 

10. 1R 

$       12. OH 

$         9-OH 

Returns  "oer  acre 

13.38 

19.07 

10.10 

Value  of  feed  fed  to   all 

1 

productive  livestock 

1 

,903.23 

2,321.00 

1,857.72 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 

All  productive   livestock 

159.-70 

185.09 

129.95 

Beef  cattle 
Mixed  cattle 
Dairy  cattle 
Eogs 
Sheet) 
Poultry 

sk.sk 

108. 5H 
137.61 
196. Hi 
H7 .00 
280.03 

135. 81 
121. H5 

153-7*+ 
206.10 

120.75 

302.73 

53-29 

100. 5H 

108.09 

179.96 

5.89 

261.66 

Pounds  of  pork  produced 

lH,8H8 

22,563 

10,598 

Feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pork 

$ 

6.10 

$        5-90 

$        6.77 

Returns  per  100  pounds  of  pork 

11.96 

12.20 

11.96 

Pounds  of  pork  per  acre 

6H.0 

103.0 

H6.2 

Returns  per  $100   invested  in  poultry 
Average  number  of  hens  kept 

$ 

207.11 
107.0 

$     226. H3 
100.9 

$    202. ks 
10H.3 

Number   of  eggs  per  hen 

85. H 

96.7 

78.0 

Labor  and  power 

Percent   of  farms  with  tractors 

65.2 

71. H 

66.7 

Percent   of  farms  with   trucks 

29.5 

21. H 

33.3 

Percent  with  tractors  and  trucks 

2H.8 

19.0 

28.6 

Percent  without   tractors  or  trucks 

30.0 

26.2 

28.6 

Crop  acres  per  man 

92.5 

90.6 

89.6 

Crop  acres  "per  horse 

2H.7 

26.6 

23. H 

Hired  and  home   labor  -oer  acre   of  farm 

$ 

6.67 

$         6.87 

$        6.86 

Horse   feed  and  depreciation  per 

acre   of  farm 

2.35 

2.08 

2.57 

Machinery  cost  per  acre   of  farm 

2.07 

2.16 

2.39 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  acre 

H.H2 

H.2H 

H.96 

Expenses  ner  $100   gross   income 

$ 

65.  Ho 

$      H6.32 

$    100.17 

Expenses  per  acre   of  whole   farm 

13-57 

13.71 

1H.77 

Farm   improvements 

1.12 

.92 

1.51 

Horses 

•03 

— 

.10 

Machinery  and  equipment 

2.07 

2.16 

2.39 

Feed,    grain  and   supplies 







Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 

.22 

.28 

.27 

Miscellaneous  crop  expense 

1.08 

1.16 

1.12 

Hired  and  home   labor 

6.67 

6.87 

6.86 

Taxes,    insurance,    etc. 

2.16 

2.10 

2.26 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

.22 

.22 

.26 

Family  living  furnished  by  181   farms 

Farm  produce  used  in  home 

$ 

H66.70 

$     H50.72 

$    H81.9H 

House   rent    (10  percent   of  value) 

H70.35 

H57 • 6H 

502.21 

Total   living  furnished  by  farm 

937.05 

908.36 

98H.15 

Size   of  family 

5-0 

k.s 

5.0 

-  • 
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The  numbers  above  the  double  line  across  the  n'i'idle  of  the  r»age  are  the  averages 
for  the  210  farms  used  in  this  summary  of  the  factors  named  at  the  tops  of  the  columns. 
Ey  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at  the  number  measuring  the  efficiency  of  your 
farm  as  shovm  in  Table  2,  you  can  compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  the  other  farms 
in  the  project. 


Rate 
earned 

OH 

invest- 
ment 

Bu 

she  Is 

acre 

per 

Per- 
cent 
land 

in 
high 
prof- 
it 
cro-ns 

Livestock  returns 

In- 
vest- 
ment 
in 

oer 

acre 

Size 

of 
farm 

1 

j 

Percent     ' 
efficiency" 

Ex- 
pense 
r>er 
$100 

in- 
come 

G-ro  s  s 
income     j 
per 
acre 

per  $100  feed 

Man 
lab- 
or 

I 

Horse 
end 
ma- 

ch  in- 
e  ry 

Com 

Oats 

Wheat 

Cat- 
tle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

(1) 
Hens 

10.8 

91 

77 

53 

100 

276 

207 

367 

26 

552 

180 

180 

25 

1 

>*5 

9.8 

86 

72 

UQ 

95 

2oo 

187 

5*7 

2k 

1 

1 
1 

512  | 

! — ~^— 
170 

170 

30 

kz       i 

g.g 

81 

57 

1*5 

90 

2^6 

167 

327 

22 

.... 

j 

1 
U72 

loO 

l60 

35 

.i 

! 

39 

7.8 

75 

62 

Ul 

85 

246 

1U7 

307 

20 

U^2 

150 

150 

Uo 

■  ■          ■    1 
1 

i 

36 

6.8 

71 

57 

37 

i 

80   j 

23  b 

127 

287 

18 
16 

1 
392 

1U0 

1U0 

U5 

— < 1 

1 

i 

33 

5.8 

66 

52 

33 

15 

226 

107 

267 

352   1 

130 

130 

50 

— ±1 1 

30        ; 

lt.g 

Si 

U7 

2C 

1 

70 

216 

87 

2U7 

lU 

1 
312 

120 

120 

55 

— -i j 

27 

3.8 

56 

U2 

25 

65 

206 

67 

227 

12 

1 
272 



110 

110 

^-4. 

5o 

i 
oil 

2.S 

51 

37 

21 

1 

5o  i 

19  c 

U7 

207 

10 

I 

232 

10c 

100 

63 

21 

1.8 

US 

^2 

17 

55 

186 

27 

187 

8 

192 

90 

90 

70 

18 

.8 

Ul 

27 

13 

50 

176 

7 

157 

r 

152 

80 

80 

7^ 

15 

-   .2 

36 

22 

9 

U5 

1  cc 

loo 

-13 

lU7 

u 

112 

70 

70 

80 

12 

-1.2 

31 

17 

■5 

UQ 

156 

1 

! 

-33     127 

2 

72  I 

60 

So 

35 

-r  2 

2b 

12 

l 

35 

1^6 

-«tt 

107 

^ 

A 

50 

50 

90 

r 

Us  . 

21 

7 

— 

30 

136 

-73 

87 

11 
ii 

UO 

— i — j 
l 

Uo  ! 

1 
95        i 

3 
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Profitable  Farr in,?  Requires  Balanced  Farming 

Weaknesses   in   some  parts  of  the   farm  business  often  offset   the   advantages 
gained  at  other  points.      In  an  efficiency  study  of  an  ordinary  corn-belt  farn 
the  more    important  points   to  be  considered,   most  of  which  are  well   illustrated 
in   the   data  in  this   report,    include   the   following: 


1.  Crop  yields  k. 

2.  Kinds   of  crops  grown  5- 

3.  Efficiency  with  which  6. 

livestock  is  t>roduced 


Use   of  man  labor 

Use   of  horse  labor  and  farm  power 
Relationship  of  expenses   to 
receipts 


Two  other  factors  which  are   important    in   some   areas  but  not  used  in  the 
analysis  on   this  page   are    "amount  of  livestock"  and   "size   of  farm." 

In  Chart  1   is   shown   the  value   of   doing  at  least  fairly  well   in  each  line 
of  farm  work.      Farms  on  which  complete   records  were  keot   in  1925  were   divided 
into   seven  groups  according  to   the  number  of  tne    six  factors  named  above    in 
which  each  farm  did  more  efficient  work  then  the   average   of  all   the   farms 
studied. 

Chart   1   -  Relation   of  Sate  Earned  on   the   Total  Farm  Investment   to 
the  Number  of  Factors   in  Which  Farms  Excel.      Data  from  1925   Records . 
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It  may  rell  be  noted  that   those  few  farms  which  were   doing  better  than   the 
average   along  all   six  lines  of  farm  work  earned  7-6  percent  on   their   total   farm 
investments,    while    those  which  were  below  the   average    in  all   factors  earned  only 
•9  percent.     Applied  to   the   average   farm   investment,    this  meant  a  difference   of 
over  $4,000.     With  considerable    regularity,    the   rates  earned  on   the    seven  groups 
of   farms   increased  as  the  number  of  factors   in  which  the   farms  excelled  increased. 


Each  operator  may  well   study   this   report,    first,    to  determine  how  his  ef- 
ficiency compares  with  the   average    in  each  particiilar;   and,    second,    to   learn 
the  methods  used  on  those   farms  which  are   operated  more  efficiently  in  each   fac- 
tor.    Each  of  the  above   factors   is  discussed  briefly  on  the   following  -cages. 
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Crop  Yields 


Good  crop  yields  are,    as  a  general   rule,    essential   for  good  net  farm   in- 
comes.     Chart  2   shows  the   relation  found  in  1925  between   the  yields  of  corn  on 
the   farms  of  the   cooperators  and  the   rates  earned  on  the   total   farm   investments. 
It   should  be  understood  that  not   all   of  the    indicated  increase  of  net   income 
on   the   farms  having  higher  yields  of   corn   is  due    to   the   increased  corn  yield. 
The   tendency   is  for   the    same   farms  which  have    jood  corn  yields   to  have   good 
yields   of  other  crops,    larger  proportions  of   tillable  land  in   the  higher  profit 
crops,    and  to  have  higher  returns  for  feed  fed  to   livestock. 

Chart  2  -  Rate  Earned  as  Related  to   the  Yield  of  Corn 

The  rates  earned  on  the  different  groups  of  farms  were  affected  more  or 
less  by  other  factors  such  as  percent  of  land  in  higher  profit  crops  and  ef- 
ficiency  in  feeding  livestock. 
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It  may  well  be  noted  that  each   increase   of  ten  bushels  per  acre   of  corn  was 
accompanied  by  an   increase   of  about  nine- tenths  of   one  percent    in  the   rate 
earned  on  the    investment.     On   the   average   farm   this  meant   that  with  each  ten 
bushels   increase    in  yield  of  corn   there  was  about   $500   increase    in   the    total 
net  return  for  the   farm. 


What  Cooperators  Do  To   Secure   Good  Crop  Yields 

1.  Use  varieties  and   strains  of  corn,   wheat,    oats,   etc.,   which  long-time 
investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  have   proved  to  be  high-yielding  and 
adapted  to    the    conditions.      (Chart  3   on  page  9) 

2.  Make   germination  tests  of  representative   samples  of  all    seeds. 

3-      Test   for  disease   at  least  enough   seed  corn   to  plant  a  small   field  on 
which  no  corn  had  been  grown  for  two  or  more  years  from  which   to   select    the 
next  year's   seed.      (Chart  3)      Treat   seed  oats  and  wheat   for  smut  each  year. 

Any   tenant   or  landowner  in   difficult  financial   condition  can   do   the 
above    things  almost  as  easily  as   the  most  prosperous  landowner. 

k.     Use   a  cropping  system  which  provides   that  each   field   is  left   in   some 
deep-rooted  legume   at  least  once   in  four  or   five   years. 

5«      Use   a  definite  plan  for  the  efficient  use   of  all  available  manure. 

6.      Use  limestone  and  rock  phosphate   on   soil    types  where    investigations 
show  that   they  can  be  profitably  used. 
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Grot)  Yields    (Continued) 


The   data  given  in  Chart  3  are  only  for  fields  of  ten  acres  or  larger  plant- 
ed on  the  "brown   silt  loam  and  black  clay  loam  soil    types.      It  may  well  he  noted 
that,    for   the   cooperators   in  this  project,    the  use   of  high  yielding,   utility 
strains   of  seed  corn  added  seven  to   eight  "bushels  per  acre  end  that   the  ear 
testing  of    seed  added  from   two   and  one-half   to   four  bushels.      Clover  used  in 
the  rotation  added  ahout   seven  bushels,  manure  added  about  eight  bushels,    and 
rock  phosphate    increased  the  yield  from  six  to  eight  "bushels. 

The   twenty-nine    fields  planted  with  tested,   utility  seed  on  soil  which 
had  had  rock  phosphate   in  addition  to  clover  or  manure  yielded  an  average   of 
thirty  bushels  more    than   seventeen  fields  planted  with  untested,    old  type   corn 
on  land  which  had  had  no  phosphate  and  had  not  had  any  manure  nor  clover  left 
stand  for  at  least   four  years. 


Chart  3  ~  Com  Yields  as  Related  to  Seed  Practices  and  Soil 
Treatments  -  192*5   data 
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Value   of  Growing-  Profitable  Kinds   of  Crons 


It  often  happens   that  a  farm  which  has  good  crop  yields  and  where  effi- 
cient work  with  livestock  is  done   is  relatively  unprofitable  because   a  large 
part  of   the   tillable   land  is  used  in  growing  crops  which  do  not   give   as  good 
returns  for  the  land,    labor,   power,    and  machinery  as  do  other  crops  which 
might  be   grown. 

Chart  3    shows   the   relation  of  the   rates  earned  on  these  farms  and  the 
percent  of  tillable   land  in   the   combined  acreage  of   the  higher  profit  crops 
of  corn,   wheat,   alfalfa,    sweet  clover  and  canning  crops  of  sweet  corn,   peas, 
and  pumpkin.      The    selection  of    corn  and  wheat  as   the  higher  profit  grain  cro-os, 
of  alfalfa  as   the  higher  profit  hay  crop,    and  of   sweet  clover  as  the  higher 
profit  pasture   crop  for  tillable  land  was  based  on  long-time   investigations 
of  the  Departments  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  and  Animal  Husbandry 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Chart  3  -  Rate  Earned  as  Belated  to   the  Percent  of  Land  in  the  Higher 

Profit  Cro-os 

It  should  be  understood  that  part  of  the    increased  net   income  was  due   to 
better  crop  yields,   better  handled  livestock,   etc.,    on  the   same  farms.     Data 
is  from  1925  records. 
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It  will  be  noted  in  Table  2  that  1+3.3  percent  of  the   tillable  land  on  the 
42  most  profitable   farms  was  in  corn.      It  is  doubtful   if  it   is  ever  wise   to 
have  more   than  fifty  percent   of  the   tillable   land  in  corn  or  any  other  one 
crop,    because   of  the  uneven  distribution   of  labor,    difficulty  of  maintaining 
soil   fertility,   difficulty  of  controlling  weeds  and  insects  and  the  risk  of 
storms   or  other  uncontrolable   conditions  which  may  seriously   injure   one   crop 
but  do   little   damage   to  others. 

It  is  apparent  that   those   cooperators  who  are  farming  most  profitably 
are,    in  most  cases,   men  who  have   almost  done   away  with  timothy  and  blue-grass 
on  tillable  land  and  have   reduced  the   acreage   of  oats. 
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Relation  of  Amount  and  Efficiency  of  Livestock  to  Farm  Incomes 


je. 


Efficient   care   and  feeding  of  livestock  is  essential   for  the  best  net   farm 
incomes.      Those    farms  having  a  small  amount   of  livestock  well  handled  had  larg- 
er net   incomes   than   farms  having  large  amounts  of  livestock  poorly  handled. 
With  the  present  favorable  prices  of  livestock  in   relation  to  prices  of  grain 
the   farms  which  fed  most  of   their  grain  to  well  handled  livestock  had  net   in- 
comes about  $2,000  higher  than  farms  having  small  amounts  of  livestock  poorly 
handled. 

Chart  U  -  Relation  of  the  Rate  Earned  and  the  Amount  and  Efficiency  of  Livestock 

It    should  be  understood  that   the  rates  earned  were  affected  also  by  the 
crop  yields,   percent   of  land  in  higher  profit  crops,   etc.,    -   1925   data. 
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Those   farms   in   the   first   three  groups  which  had  an  average  of  only  four 
dollars  per  acre    invested  in  productive  livestock  sold  a  large  portion  of   their 
crops  while   those   in   the  last   three  groups  which  had  an  average   of   $18.50  per 
acre   invested  in  livestock  fed  most  of   their  grain. 

A  few  of   the  more   important   things  the   cooperators  do   to  get  high  returns 
for  feed  fed  to  livestock  are: 

1.  Use   the  best   types   of  breeding   stock. 

2.  Study  market  conditions  carefully  as  a  guide    to   the  uurchase  and  sale 
of  cattle,    sheep,    and  hogs. 

3-      Follow  proved  plans   for  keeping  livestock  healthy,    such  as   the  McLean 
County  System   of  Swine  Sanitation  and  the  growing  of  chicks   on  clean   ground. 

U.     Use   rotated  legume  pastures  which  provide   clean  feeding  grounds  and 
the  necessary  protein  and  minerals   in   the   rations. 

5.      Grow  their  own  feeds,    especially  legumes,    for  the  proper  feeding  of 
livestock. 

b.     Purchase   sufficient  unmixed  high  protein  -oroducts,    such  as  tankage, 
oil  meal,    and  cottonseed  meal   to  balance   the  home-grown  feeds. 
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Efficiency  in  the  Use  of  Man  Labor  and  Horse  Power  and  Machinery 

While  the  efficient  use  of  man  labor  and  of  horse  power  and  machinery 
are  important  as  they  affect  the  net  farm  incomes,  no  divisions  of  the  farms 
into  groups  according  to  such  efficiencies  have  yet  been  made.   In  Table  2, 
page  k,    it  is  shown  that  with  more  than  double  the  gross  income  per  acre,  the 
k2   most  profitable  farms  had  the  same  labor  cost  per  acre  and  somewhat  lower 
horse  power  and  machinery  costs  than  were  found  on  the  ^-2  least  profitable 
farms.   This  statement  appears  more  significant  since  these  records  show  that 
the  actual  value  of  man  labor  and  the  cost  of  horse  and  tractor  power  and  ma- 
chinery amounted  to  over  $11.00  an  acre  on  the  average  farm,  while  the  income 
amounted  to  only  $20.7^  an  acre. 

What  Coo-perators  Do  To  Make  Good  Use  of  Man  Labor 

1.  Adopt  cropping  systems  which  will  tend  to  make  use  of  labor  evenly 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  Grow  and  feed  such  livestock  as  will  make  use  of  available  labor 
throughout  the  year  and  especially  to  provide  productive  winter  work. 

3.  Fit  the  cropping  system  to  the  available  labor  supply.  For  illus- 
tration, farmers  having  boys  in  High  School  and  College  coming  home  for  sum- 
mer vacations  may  safely  increase  the  alfalfa  and  wheat  acreage  above  what 
could  ordinarily  be  grown. 

h.     Plan  ahead  so  as  to  have  odd  jobs  and  other  work  out  of  the  way  when 
the  rush  seasons  for  field  work  come. 

5«  Arrange  the  size,  shape,  and  location  of  fields  so  as  to  save  time  in 
taking  livestock  to  pasture  and  in  doing  the  field  work. 

What  Cooperators  Do  To  Make  Good  Use  of  Horse  Power  and  Machinery 

1.  Keep  machinery  under  cover  and  protected  from  poultry  and  other  live- 
stock. 

2.  Clean,  repair,  paint,  and  oil  machinery  and  harness  regularly.  On 
many  of  the  more  profitable  farms  this  work  is  done  in  the  winter  with  farm 
labor. 

3-   Study  the  use  and  care  of  expensive  and  more  complicated  machines 
such  as  tractors,  trucks,  threshing  machines,  corn  huskers,  combines,  etc. 
On  many  farms  the  saving  of  labor  by  the  use  of  labor  saving  machinery  is 
overbalanced  by  the  heavy  depreciation  and  repair  bills. 

H.  Keep  only  as  many  workable  horses  as  are  needed  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

5.   Feed  horses  according  to  the  work  done. 
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Thrift  -   The  Keeping  of  Expenses  Low   in  Proportion   to  Receipts 

Some   farms  which  produced  good  crop  yields  had  a  large  proportion  of  the 
land  in  higher  profit   crops  and  made   a  good  return   for   the   feed  fed  to   live- 
stock,   and  had  low  net   incomes  because   the  expenses  were  high  in  proportion 
to   the    income. 

In  chart  6  the  farms  are  grouped  according  to  the  total  expense   includ- 
ing the   operator's  and  family  labor  for  each  $100  of  gross   income.     As  was   to 
be  expected,    there  was  a  regular  decrease    in   the   rate   earned  on   the    investment 
as   the  expenses   in  proportion  to  receipts   increased. 

Chart   6  -  Rate  Earned  in  Relation   to   the  Proportion  of  Expenses   to 

Receipts,    1925  Data 
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What  Cooperators  Do  To  Keep  Expenses  Low   in  Proportion   to  Receipts 

1.  Select  and  prepare  most  of  the  seed  used,   buying  a  little   improved 
seed  occasionally  as  more  valuable   strains  are   discovered  or  developed. 

2.  Repair  machinery,    harness,    fences,    and  buildings  with  the   farm  labor. 

3.  Grow  enough  crops  high  in  protein  and  minerals,    such  as  alfalfa,    sweet 
clover,    and  soybeans,    to  balance   the   grain   ration,    saving  much  of  the  purchase 
price   of  expensive  protein   supplements. 

k.     Use  home-grown  feeds  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  Plan  work  so  as   to  make  as  few  trips   to    town  as  possible,    thus   sav- 
ing time   and  gas. 

6.  Feed  work  horses   in  accordance  with  the  work  done.     On  some   farms 
much  feed  goes   to   idle  horses  which  could  more  profitably  go    to   cattle   or 
hogs  or  be   sold. 

7-      Purchase   inexpensive  but   serviceable   equipment.     As  an  illustration, 
many  cooperators  are  building  individual  hog  houses  costing  about   $10  each 
which  are  as  useful   and  will   last  as  long  as  other  houses  costing  three   times 
as  much. 
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Size  of  Farms 


The  farms  in  this  project  vary  from  40  to  640  acres  in  size.   The  type  of 
soil  is  similar  on  most  of  the  farms,  except  a  few  more  farms  "between  141  and 
180  acres  in  size  were  on  a  lighter  type  of  soil.   The  average  rate  earned  on 
the  investment  "oy   the  different  groups  of  f'jxms   varied  only  from  2.6  percent  to 
3.1  percent  in  1S26.   VTith  the  exception  of  the  farms  from  141  to  180  acres  in 
size  the  average  rate  earned  in  1925  varied  from  3.0  percent  to  3.9  percent 
(See  Table  4). 

Table  4  -  FARM  INCOME  AS  RELATED  TO  SIZE  OF  FARMS 


Size  of  farm 

1926 

1925 

Number  of  farms 

Rate  earned 

Number  of  farms 

Rate  earned 

40-140  acres 

28 

2.9 

33 

3.6 

141-180   " 

45 

3.1 

47 

2.5 

181-220   " 

37 

3.1 

34 

3.9 

221-260   " 

39 

2.6 

41 

3.2 

261-320   ■ 

36 

2.6 

43 

3.3 

321-640   ■ 

25 

2.7 

27 

3.0 

Total 

210 

2.8 

225 

3.2 

The  most  favorable  size  of  farm  for  both  years  based  on  the  rate  earned 
are  the  farms  between  181-220  acres  in  size.   In  general  the  farms  of  this  size 
or  smaller  make  a  larger  rate  on  the  investment  than  larger  farms.   Small  farms 
usually  have  a  larger  income  per  acre  and  also  due  to  the  disadvantage  of  a 
small  size  these  farms  have  a  larger  expense  per  acre.   Even  tho  a  good  re- 
turn on  the  investment  is  secured,  a  good  sized  farm  is  necessary  to  give  a 
large  return  to  the  individual. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  of  the  smaller  sized  farms  which  are  clearly 
brought  out  in  records  on  some  of  these  farms.   The  number  of  acres  of  crops 
worked  with  one  man  and  one  horse  gradually  increase  with  the  larger  sized  farm. 
Also  the  expense  per  acre  for  farm  improvements,  machinery  and  equipment,  the 
value  of  all  labor,  and  other  expenses  are  higher  on  the  small  sized  farms  and 
gradually  decrease  as  the  acreage  increases.   This  is  to  be  expected  since 
many  of  the  farm  improvements  and  much  of  the  machinery  and  equipment  have  to 
be  provided  even  with  a  small  acreage  and  the  cost  is  not  increased  proportion- 
ately as  the  size  of  farms  increases.   The  small  farm  to  be  successful  must 
have  a  good  sized  business.   Some  of  the  ways  the  operators  of  small  farms  are 
overcoming  this  disadvantage  include: 


1.  Keeping  more  livestock,  especially  dairy  cows  and  poultry 

2.  Selecting  crops  that  give  a  large  return  per  acre 

3.  Canning  crops,  or,  especially  in  some  localities  near  good  markets, 
truck  crops  are  grown  to  advantage 

4.  Renting  additional  land 

Many  large  farms  are  less  successful  because  they  are  not  so  carefully 
organized  and  operated.   Some  of  the  common  faults  of  large  farms  are: 

1.  Land  is  badly  scattered  and  not  readily  reached  from  the  farmstead 

2.  Usually  less  livestock  per  acre  is  kept  on  large  farms 

3.  A  smaller  percentage  of  the  land  is  in  legumes  and  too  large  a 
percentage  of  land  is  grown  to  oats  or  other  low  profit  crops  on  many  large 
farms 

4.  Yields  are  lower  because  less  care  is  given  the  soil  and  work  is  not 
as  well  done  on  many  farms  where  much  of  the  labor  is  hired 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE  OP  THE  FARM  BUREAU- 
FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE  PROJECT 

The  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  Project  was  organized  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1924.   Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  farmers  cooperating 
in  it  to  keep  such  farm  accounts  as  will  enable  them  to  study  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  are  conducting  their  farm  "business  and  to  help  them  to  apply 
to  their  individual  farms  the  practices  in  farm  organization  and  operation 
which  have  proved  profitable  on  other  farms  of  a  similar  type.   The  coopera- 
tors  in  the  project  are  farm  bureau  members  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell, 
and  Woodford  counties.   The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular  farm  manage- 
ment extension  work.   The  extension  work  in  Farm  Management  was  begun  in  Taze- 
well county  in  1915  and  some  work  was  done  in  all  of  the  four  counties  in  1916. 

In  Woodford  county  from  30  to  100  farmers  completed  farm  accounts  from 
1916  to  1921  and  beginning  in  1921  over  100  records  have  been  closed  each  year. 
Farm  management  tours  have  played  an  important  part  in  developing  interest  in 
the  work.   The  growing  number  of  farmers  keeping  records  made  it  impossible 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  give  as  much  assistance  through  the  regular 
extension  work  as  was  desired  by  the  farmers  cooperating  in  the  extension  pro- 
ject.  This  was  the  situation  that  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau- 
Farm  Management  Service. 

About  sixty  farm  bureau  members  in  each  of  the  four  counties  agreed  to 
cooperate  in  the  project  for  the  three  years  of  1925,  1926,  and  1927.   The 
total  average  cost  is  about  twenty-five  dollars  per  farm  per  year.   One-third 
of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  University  of  Illinois.   This  leaves  a  cost  per 
farm  of  about  seventeen  dollars  per  year.   The  fee  per  farm  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  per  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  farm.   In  two  of  the 
counties  the  farm  bureaus  pay  a  portion  of  each  fee,  while  in  two  counties  the 
cooperators  pay  the  entire  fee  of  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 

The  entire  time  of  M.  L.  Mosher,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  report,  is 
given  to  the  project.   Each  cooperator  is  being  visited  on  his  farm  at  least 
three  times  during  each  year. 

The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  H.  C.  M.  Case,  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  acting  in  cooperation  with  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  farm  bureau.   This  committee 
consists  of  G.  F.  Bennett,  Livingston  County,  Chairman,  E.  D.  Lawrence,  McLean 
County,  W.  C.  Somer,  Tazewell  County,  and  J.  Frank  Felter,  Woodford  County, 
who  is  secretary-treasurer.   This  committee  is  responsible  to  the  cooperating 
farm  bureau  for  the  custody  and  expenditure  of  the  funds  raised  by  the  collec- 
tion of  the  cooperators'  fees.   Each  Farm  Bureau  collects  the  fees  from  its 
cooperating  members  and  pays  them  over  to  the  committee. 

The  organization  of  the  project  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty  support 
and  assistance  of  the  four  Farm  Advisers  and  their  assistants.   The  Farm 
Advisers  who  were  in  charge  of  their  counties  when  the  work  was  organized  are 
H.  0.  Allison,  Livingston  County,  H.  Fahrnkopf,  McLean  County,  Ralph  E.  Arnett, 
Tazewell  County,  and  P.  E.  Johnston,  Woodford  County.   Mr.  Johnston  left  the 
county  in  January  1925  to  specialize  in  Farm  Management  and  H.  A.  deWerff ,  the 
present  Farm  Adviser,  has  cooperated  since  the  work  was  started. 
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THIRD  AKTUAL  HEP03T 

For  the  Cooperators  in  the 

Farm  Bureau- Farm  Management  Service 
For  the  Year  1°27 

Prepared  by  M.  L.  Mo  slier  and  H.  C.  K.  Case 

An  average  of  3*7  percent  on  the  entire  farm  investment,  after  deducting 
all  expenses  and  $720  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  operator's  labor,  was  made 
"by  the  200  farmers  who  are  cooperators  in  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Ser- 
vice and  whose  records  were  used  in  preparing  this  report.  The  average  invest- 
ment in  land,  buildings,  livestock,  and  other  equipment  was  $253* SI  per  acre 
with  land  valued  at  $192. S4.  Expressing  the  earnings  in  another  way,  these  men 
after  paying  all  expenses  of  operating  their  farms  and  allowing  5  percent  inter- 
est charge  on  the  investment  lacked  $46  per  farm  of  getting  any  return  for 
their  own  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  above  earnings  each  family  secured  produce  from  the 
farm  which,  based  on  records  kept  on  1SS  farms,  amounted  to  $439.15  a^  farm 
prices.   The  investment  in  the  farm  residence  and  the  expenses  for  repairs  and 
upkeep  on  it  were  not  included  in  these  accounts.   Therefore  the  use  of  the 
residence  is  not  considered  an  income  from  the  farm. 

The  income  figures  given  in  this  report  should  not  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of  all  farms  in  these  counties.  A  survey  study  of  all  farms  in  one 
township  in  McLean  County  in  1925  in  about  the  center  of  the  four  counties  in- 
cluded in  this  project,  and  similar  studies  of  farm  incomes  made  in  Bond  County 
in  1926  and  in  Henry  County  in  1927  indicate  that  the  farms  on  which  the  records 
were  kept  in  this  project  earned  about  2  percent  higher  rate  on  the  investment 
than  the  average  of  all  farms  in  the  same  part  of  the  state. 

Differences  in  Earnings  Between  Farms 

There  are  wide  variations  in  the  earnings  on  the  most  successful  and  the 
least  successful  farms.   The  40  most  profitable  of  the  200  farms  made  5  percent 
interest  on  the  investment  and  had  $1,643  to  pay  the  operator  for  his  own  labor 
and  management,  while  the  40  least  profitable  farms  lacked  $1,352  of  making  5 
percent  on  the  investment  and  left  nothing  to  the  operator  for  his  own  labor 
and  management. 

This  amounts  to  a  total  difference  of  $2,995  i-n  the  return  for  the  labor 
and  management  of  the  operators  between  the  high  and  low  groups  of  farms.   This 
may  be  expressed  in  another  way  by  saying,  after  all  expenses  were  paid  and  the 
operator  allowed  $720  for  his  own  labor,  the  most  profitable  group  made  6.58 
percent  on  the  investment,  while  the  least  profitable  group  made  only  ,9  percent 
on  the  money  invested. 

What  Accounted  for  the  Difference  in  Farm  Earnings 

The  one-fifth  most  profitable  farms  (40  farms)  had  an  income  of  $28.73  an 
acre,  while  the  one-fifth  least  profitable  farms  had  an  income  of  only  $17 • 06 
per  acre  (see  Table  2).   The  total  expenses  per  acre  on  the  two  groups  of  farms 
were  $12.42  and  $l4.77  per  acre  respectively.   In  other  words,  the  most  profit- 
able group  of  farms  with  $2.35  less  expense  per  acre  received  $11.67  larger  re- 
turns per  acre.   The  same  table  shows  that  the  least  profitable  farms  were  some- 
what smaller  in  size  on  the  average  and  that  they  had  a  little  larger  investment 
per  acre. 
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Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  "between  the  More  Profitable 
and  the  Less  Profitable  Farms 

Most  of  the  difference  of  approximately  $3,000  in  the  average  net  earn- 
ings for  each  of  the  Uo  most  profitaole  and  the  Uo  least  profitable  farms  is 
accounted  for  in  Chart  1. 

Chart  1 .   Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  "between  the  ho   Most  Profit- 
able and  the  ''0  Least  Pxofitab.le  Farms.   1927  data. 


Factors  con- 
sidered 

The  lengths   of   the   shaded  bars  are   in  propor- 
tion to   the  amounts  of  the  differences 

Average 
difference 
in   incomes 

Crop  yields 

XXXXXmr/JGOTXXJOTXX^ 

735 

Kind  of  crops 

yxxxxXiiiuK 

lU6 

Amount   of 
livestock 

xxxx 

57 

Efficiency  of 
livestock 

XXXJX^X^JCX>0<XXXXXXr{XX7JCLX}2CXXXXXXXXX 

625 

Efficiency  of 
man  labor 

mxxmmxx 

215 

Efficiency  of 
power  and  mach'y 

VvYVYY^',''YVYTV"yV7 

269 

I 

Other  expenses         J  XXXXXX 

03 

Crop  Yields  -  The  yields  per  acre  on  the  most  profitable  farms  were:  corn 
U5.I  bushels,  oats  35-0  bushels,  wheat  18.1  bushels  and  hay  1.8  tons.   On  the 
least  profitable  group  the  yields  were:  corn  3^*9  bushels,  oats  ~^0.S   bushels, 
wheat  15.8  bushels  and  hay  l.h   tons.  These  differences  of  8.2  bushels  of  corn, 
M-.2  bushels  of  oats,  2.3  bushels  of  wheat  and  .4  tons  of  hay  were  applied  to 
the  average  acreages  of  those  crops  on  the  two  groups  of  farms.   With  corn  val- 
ued at  65  cents  per  bushel,  oats  at  U5  cents,  wheat  at  $1.25  and  hay  at  $15.00 
per  ton  and  proportional  values  to  the  small  amounts  of  land  in  other  crops, 
the  total  difference  in  value  of  crops  on  the  average  farm  in  each  of  the  two 
groups  of  farms  amounts  to  $735.   (See  Chart  l) 

Kinds  of  Crops  Crown  -  The  more  profitable  farms  had  a  larger  proportion 
of  land  in  the  more  profitable  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and 
canning  crops  but  a  smaller  acreage  of  oats,  bluegrass  and  timothy  than  were 
grown  on  the  less  profitable  farms.   This  difference  accounts  for  about  $lU6. 
(See  Chart  l). 

Amount  of  Livestock  -  The  more  profitable  farms  fed  $1,796.75  worth  of 
feed  valued  at  farm  prices  while  $1 ,6UU.  7^+  worth  of  feed  was  fed  on  the  less 
profitable  farms.  As  an  average  of  the  two  groups,  for  each  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed  there  were  livestock  returns  of  $137*28;  that  is,  the  product  from 
$100  worth  of  feed  fed  on  the  farm  was  worth  $37«28  more  than  the  farm  price 
of  the  feed.   This  difference  applied  to  the  additional  $152.01  worth  of  feed 
used  on  the  more  profitable  farms  accounts  for  about  $57  of  the  total  differ- 
ence between  the  two  groups. 

Efficiency  of  Livestock  -  The  UO  more  profitable  farms  realized  $155*^ 
from  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock  while  the  kO   less 
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profitable  farms  received  only  $119.12  or  a  difference  of  $36.32  for  each 
$100  worth  of  feed  used.   The  average  amount  of  feed  used  on  the  two  groups 
of  farms  was  valued  at  $1,720.7^  at  farm  prices.   The  larger  returns  for  each 
$100  of  this  feed  used  on  the  more  profitable  farms  accounts  for  about  $625 
of  the  difference  in  average  farm  income  between  the  two  groups  of  farms. 
This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  keeping  horses  on  the  two  groups  of  farms. 
This  greater  income  to  the  more  profitable  farms  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed 
used  was  apparent  in  case  of  each  class  of  livestock.   For  beef  cattle,  the 
difference  was  $52.41,  mixed  beef  and  dairy  herds  $23.71,  dairy  herds  $53.08, 
hogs  $23.07,  sheep  $131. OU,  and  poultry  $61.26. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  grain  produced' on  these  farms  was  fed,  the  rest 
being  sold  as  grain.   In  areas  where  all  the  grain  is  fed  on  the  farms,  this 
matter  of  livestock  efficiency  becomes  relatively  more  important. 

Efficiency  of  Man  Labor  -  The  total  labor  cost,  including  the  operator's 
and  family  labor  at  hired  man  rates,  was  $6.27  per  acre  on  the  Ho  more  profit- 
able farms  and  $7.26  on  the  less  profitable  ones.   This  difference  of  99  cents 
per  acre  applied  to  the  average  size  of  farms  in  the  two  groups  amounts  to 
$215.   This  is  more  significant  when  one  realizes  that  the  returns  were  nearly 
twice  as  high  on  the  more  profitable  farms. 

Power  and  Machinery  Costs  -  The  total  cost  per  acre  of  horse  and  tractor 
power  and  machinery  on  the  most  profitable  farms  amounted  to  only  $3-87  per 
acre  compared  with  a  cost  of  $5. 11  per  acre  on  the  least  profitable  farms. 
This  difference  in  cost  of  power  and  machinery  of  $1.24  per  acre  would  amount 
to  a  difference  of  $269  less  cost  per  farm  in  favor  of  the  most  profitable 
farms. 

Other  Expenses  -  Expenses  other  than  labor,  power  and  machinery  amounted 
to  $4.44  and  $4.87  per  acre  on  the  respective  groups  of  farms.   This  differ- 
ence of  U3  cents  per  acre  accounted  for  $93  in  the  differences  in  net  incomes 
of  the  two  groups  of  farms. 

In  noting  the  differences  in  earnings  between  these  two  groups  of  farms 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  operators  of  many  of  the  more  profitable  farms 
have  spent  from  five  years  to  a  generation  in  improving  the  soil,  selecting 
good  seed,  establishing  a  good  cropping  system,  developing  efficient  herds  of 
livestock  and  in  equipping  their  farms  for  economical  operation  in  accordance 
with  a  carefully  worked  out  plan.   Even  tho  it  may  require  some  time  to  bring 
a  farm  from  a  low  profit  to  a  high  profit  farm,  the  difference  in  earnings 
justifies  the  effort  in  developing  a  well  balanced  farm. 
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Table  1.   SUMMARY  OF  THE  YEAR'S  FARM  BUSINESS 

Your  summary  as  shown  on  pages  34  and  35  of  your  book  compared  with  200 
farms,  the  forty  most  profitable  and  the  forty  least  profitable  farms. 


Your 

Average 

40  most 

40  least 

Items 

of  200 

profitable 

profitable 

farm 

farms 

farms 

farms 

1 

Capital  Investments  -  Total 

$ 

$53,756 

$58,469 

$50,534 

2 

Land 

44,64i 

45,695 
4,777 

37,627 

I 

Farm  improvements 

5,541 

4,900 
1,941 

Machinery  and  equipment 

1,939 

1,799 

5 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies 

3,^57 

3,515 

2,960 

6 

Livestock  -  Total 

3A7S 

2,683 

3,106 

7 

Horses 

765 

687 

671 

8 

Cattle 

1,058 

808 

1,141 

9 

Hogs 

939 

916 

883 

10 

Sheep 

176 

S7 

157 

11 

Poultry 

172 

179 

174 

12 

Bees 

18 

6 

80 

13 

Receipts  -  Net  Increases-Total 

$ 

$  5,274 

$  6,780 

$  3,382 

i4 

Farm  improvements 



— 

— 

15 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies 

2,683 

4,007 

1,35^ 

16 

Labor  off  the  farm 

67 

128 

32 

17 

Miscellaneous 

8 

14 

7 

18 

Livestock  -  Total 

2,516 

2,631 

1,989 

19 

Horses 

5 

25 

— 

20 

Cattle 

562 

490 

572 

21 

Hogs 

1,247 

1,342 

868 

22 

Sheep 

67 

52 

42 

s 

Poultry 

110 

152 

115 

Egg  sales 

140 

149 

111 

25 

Dairy  sales 

380 

U19 

260 

26 

Bees 

5 

2 

21 

27 

Expenses  -  Net  Decreases-Total 

$ 

$  2,136 

$  2,006 

$  1,91S 

28 

Farm  improvements 

256 

221 

244 

29 

Machinery  and  equipment 

469 

4o4 

511 

30 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies 

— 



— 

31 

Miscellaneous  livestock 

expense 

49 

47 

4o 

32 

Miscellaneous  crop  expense 

255 

252 

228 

33 

Hired  labor 

573 

483 

554 

429 

34 

Taxes,  insurance,  etc. 

477 

4io 

35 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

46 

51 

44 

36 

Horses  -  decreases 

— 

— 

12 

37 

Miscellaneous  livestock 

decreases 

— 

— 

-  _ 

3S 

Receipts  less  expenses 

$ 

$  3,13S 

$  4,774 

$  1,464 

?9 
40 

Operators  and  family  labor 
Net  income  from  investment 

951 
2,187 

925 

3?S4? 

1,009 
455 

1 
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Table  2  -  IMPQRTAMT  FACTORS  BY  WHICH  THE  FARM  BUSINESS  MAY  BS  STUDIED 
Underlined  factors  are  the  ones  used  on  the  chart,  Page  6 


Your 

Average  of 

40  most 

40  least 

Item 

profitable 

profitable 

farm 

200  farms 

farms 

farms 

Rate  earned  on  investment 
Labor  and  management  wage 

4 
7° 

3.72$ 

$  -  46. 

6.58% 

$1,643. 

0.90£ 

$-1,352. 

Gross  receipts  per  acre 
Total  expense  per  acre 

22.  7g 
13-33 

2g.73 
12.42 

I7.O6 

1^.77 

Net  receipts  per  acre 

9.^5 

•  16.31 

2.29 

Size  of  farm 

Total  investments  per  acre 

231.5 
$  2-33.81 

236.O 

$  2H7.75 

198.2 

$     254.96 

$ 

Land 

192.84 

193.63 
20.24 

189. g5 

Farm  improvements 

23.  94 

2H.72 

Machinery  and  equipment 

8.38 

7.62 

9-79 

Feed,  grain  and  sujjplies 

14. 03 

14.89 

1H.93 

Horses 

3.30 
10'.42 

2.91 

3.39 

Productive  livestock 

8.46 

12.28 

Corn  -  Bushels  per  acre 
Oats  -  Bushels  per  acre 
Fneat  -  Bushels  per  acre 
Hay  -  Tons  per  acre 

42.0 

16.  g 
1.7 

45.I 

35.0 

18.1 

1.8 

36.9 

3O.8 

15.8 

1.4 

Percent  of  farm  tillable 

90.2 

92.2 

88.3 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in 

Higher  profit  crops 
Corn 

59.9 
UU.6 

62.9 

46. 9 

56.O 
41.6 

Wheat 

7.1 

9-8 

4.6 

Alfalfa 

2.3 

1.9 

2.5 

Sweet  clover 

5-2 

3-7 

6.5 

Canning  crops 

•  7 

.6 

.8 

Medium  profit  crops 

13.2 

12.6 

11-7 

Clover 

3o 

3.4 

1.6 

Clover  and  timothy  mixed 

• 

2.6 

2.0 

2.7 

Barley,  soybeans,  etc. 

7.1 

7.2 

7.4 

Low  profit  crops 

26.9 

24.5 

32.3 

Oats 

210 

19.5 

26.1 

Timothy 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

Bluegrass 

3-7 

3-1 

4.3 

All  legumes 

15.9 

13.2 

15.2 

All  grain  and  hay  crops 

8S.1 

91.2 

86.2 
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Table  2  -  (Continued) 


62. 


Your 

Average  of 

4o 

most 

w 

least 

Item 

profitable 

profitable 

farm 

200 

farms 

farms 

f  arras 

Productive  livestock 

Investment  per  acre 

$ 

$ 

10. 2S 

$ 

8.82 

$ 

11.91 

Returns  per  acre 

10.85 

11.04 

10.04 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  all 

productive  livestock 

2 

,06l. 88 

1 

,796.75 

1 

,644.74 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 

All  productive  livestock 

134.57 

155.44 

119.12 

Beef  cattle 
Mixed  cattle 
Dairy  cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 
Poultry 

122.11 

141.17 

i4g.73 
119.72 
102.56 
236.13 

146.08 

158.56 

178.53 
130.44 

186.65 

289.72 

9?. 67 
129.85 

125.45 

107.37 
55.61 

228.46 

Pounds  of  pork  produced 

17 

,132. 

16 

,S97. 

12 

,922- 

Peed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pork 

* 

$ 

6.61 

$ 

6.37 

$ 

7.H 

Returns  per  100  pounds  of  pork 

7  GO 
1  •  J<- 

8.31 

7.63 

Pounds  of  pork  per  acre 

7U.0 

71.6 

65.5 

Returns  per  $100  invested  in  poultry 

$ 

$ 

195.12 
109.5 

$ 

222.25 
110.8 

$ 

177.29 
102.0 

Average  number  of  hens  kept 

Number  of  eggs  per  hen 

93. s 

95-9 

89.6 

Labor  and  power 

Percent  of  farms  with  tractors 

74.0 

67.5 

77.5 

Percent  of  farms  with  trucks 

30.0 

22.5 

42.5 

Percent  with  tractors  and  tracks 

26.0 

20.0 

37.5 

Percent  without  tractors  or  trucks 

22.0 

30.0 

17.5 

Crop  acres  per  man 

93-5 

100.6 

82.3 

Crop  acres  per  horse 

25.1 

27. S 

21.2 

Hired  and  home  labor  per  acre  of  farm 

$ 

$ 

6.53 

$ 

6.27 

$ 

7.26 

Labor  efficiency  index 

10U.0 

107.3 

97.7 

Horse  feed  and  depreciation  per 

acre  of  farm 

$ 

$ 

2.35 

$ 

2.16 

$ 

2.53 

Machinery  cost  per  acre  of  farm 

2.03 

1.71 

2.58 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  acre 

4.38 

3-S7 

5.11 

Power  and  mach'y  efficiency  index 

105.3 

117.1 

93.3 

Expenses  per  $100  gross  income 

$ 

$ 

5S,53 

$ 

^•23 

$ 

86.55 

Expenses  per  acre  of  whole  farm 

13.33 

12.42 

14.77 

Farm  improvements 

1.11 

•93 

1.23 

Horses 

— 

.06 

Machinery  and  equipment 

2.02 

1.71 

2.58 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies 

— 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 

.21 

.20 

.20 

Miscellaneous  crop  expense 

1.10 

1.07 

1.15 

Hired  and  home  labor 

6.52 

6.27 

7.26 

Taxes,  insurance,  etc. 

2.11 

2.02 

2.07 

Miscellaneous 

.20 

.22 

.22 

Family  living  furnished  by  181  farms 

Farm  produce  used  in  home 

$ 

$ 

J+39.15 

$ 

423.86 

$ 

440.57 1 

House  rent  (10  percent  of  value) 

472.83 

477.04 

U12.30  j 

Total  living  furnished  by  farm 

911.92 

900.90 

852.571 

Size  of  family 

4.9 

5.2 

4.8 

■63. 
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Table  3  -  SIKD  YOUR  FARM  LEAKS 


The  numbers  above  the  double  line  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages 
for  the  200  farms  used  in  this  summary  of  the  factors  named  at  the  tops  of  the  columns. 
By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at  the  number  measuring  the  efficiency  of  your 
farm  as  shown  in  Table  2,  you  can  compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  the  other  farms 
in  the  project. 


Hate 

earned 
on 

invest- 
ment 

Bushels 
acre 

per 

Per- 
cent 
land 

in 
high 
prof- 
it 
crops 

Livestock  returns 

In- 
vest- 
ment 

in 
L.S. 
per 
acre 

Size 

of 
farm 

Percent 
efficiency 

i 

Ex- 
pense 
per 
$100 
gross 

in- 
come 

1 

Gross 

1 

1 
income 

per 

acre 

per  $100  feed 

1 
1 

i  Man 
lab- 
or 

Horse 

and 
ma- 
chin- 
ery 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Cat- 
tle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

(1) 
1  Hens 

11-7 

82 

7^ 

49 

100 

200 

262 

355 

26 

552 

184 

185 

19 

1 

^7 

10.7 

77 

69 

45 

95 

190 

242 

335 

24 

512 

171* 

175 

24 

44 

9-7 

72 

64 

4i 

90 

180 

222 

315 

22 

472 

164 

I65 

29 

4i 

8.7 

67 

59 

37 

85 

170 

202 

295 

20 

432 

154 

155 

3^ 

3S 

7-7 

62 

5U 

33 

SO 

160 

1S2 

275 

IS 

332 

144 

145 

39 

35 

6.7 

57 

**9 

29 

75 

150 

162 

255 

16 

352 

1 
i 

1* 

135 

44 

32 

5.7 

52 

44 

25 

70 

140 

lU2 

235 

14 

312 

124 

125 

^9 

29 

*.7 

^7 

39 

21 

65 

130 

122 

1 
215 

12 

272 

114 

115 

5^ 

26 

3-7 

42 

J* 

17 

60 

120 

102 

195 

10 

232 

io4 

105 

59 

23 

2.7 

37 

29 

13 

55 

110 

82 

f 

175 

1 

8 

192 

9^ 

95 

64 

1 

20 

1.7 

32 

2h 

9 

50 

100 

62 

155 

6 

152 

34 

S5 

69 

17    : 

•  7 

27 

19 

5 

*5 

90 

42 

135 

4 

112 

i yU 

75 

7* 

1 

lU   ! 

-•3 

22 

i4 

l 

4o 

so 

22 

115 

2 

72 

64 

65 

79 

11 

-1-3 

17 

n 

35 

70 

2 

95 

0 

32 

1 
54 

55 

84 

8 

-2.3 

12 

i*| 

30  j 

1 

! 
60  i  -IS 

1 i 

75 

44 

45 

S9 

5 

(1)  Returns  per  $100  invested  used  for  poultry. 
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66. 


Profitable  Farming  Requires  Balanced  Farming 

Weaknesses  in  some  parts  of  the  farm  "business  often  offset  the  advantages 
gained  at  other  points.   Records  from  hundreds  of  farms  kept  during  the  past 
twelve  years  together  with  other  studies  show  that  among  the  factors  which  af- 
fect farm  earnings  each  of  the  following  has  its  place: 


Crop  yields 
Kind  of  crops  grown 
Livestock  efficiency 
Use  of  man  labor 
Use  of  power  and  machinery 
Relation  of  expenses  to 
receipts 


7. 
S. 
q 

10. 

11. 


Amount  of  livestock 
Volume  of  business 
Diversification  of  crops 
Production  in  accord  with 

market  demands 
Arrangement  of  fields  and  farm- 
stead 


In  Chart  2  is  shown  the  value  of  doing  at  least  fairly  well  along  the  line 
of  each  of  the  first  six  factors  named  above.   Farms  on  which  complete  records 
were  kept  in  1925  and  1926  were  divided  into  seven  groups  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  six  factors  in  which  each  farm  did  more  efficient  work  than  the 
average  of  all  the  farms  studied  each  year. 

Chart  2  -  Relation  of  Rate  Famed  on  the  Total  Farm  Investment  to  the 
Number  of  Factors  in  Which  Farms  Szcel.   Data  fi'on  1925  and"  1926  Records. 


Number  of 
factors  in 
which  farms 
excel 

Number 

of 
farms 

Your 
farm 

The  lengths  of  the  shaded  lines  are  in 
proportion  to  the  average  rates  earned 
on  the  total  farm  investments. 

Rate 
earned 

Average 
net 

income 

0 

k 

XXX 

•5 

$  29S 

1 

25 

XXXXXX 

1.0 

596 

2 

1*2 

XXXXXXXXXXXX 

1.9 

1,133 

3 

52 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

2.8 

1,670 

\ 

H5 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

M 

2,565 

5 

27 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

U.g 

2,263 

6 

g 

xjaxxmxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

6.5 

3,S77 

It  may  well  be  noted  that  as  an  average  of  two  years  those  few  farms  which 
were  doing  better  than  the  average  along  all  six  lines  of  farm  work  earned  6.5 
percent  on  their  total  farm  investments,  while  those  which  were  below  the  aver- 
age in  all  factors  earned  only  .5  percent.  Applied  to  the  average  farm  invest- 
ment, this  meant  a  difference  of  about  $3,500.   With  considerable  regularity, 
the  rates  earned  on  the  seven  groups  of  farms  increased  as  the  number  of  factors 
in  which  the  farms  excelled  increased.  Each  of  the  above  factors  is  discussed 
briefly  on  the  following  pages. 
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68. 


Crop  Yields 


Good  crop  yields  are,  as  a  general  rule,  essential  for  good  net  farm  in- 
comes.  Chart  3  shows  the  relation  found  in  1925  and  1926  "between  the  yields  of 
corn  on  the  farms  of  the  cooperators  and  the  rates  earned  on  the  total  farm  in- 
vestments.  It  should  be  understood  that  not  all  of  the  indicated  increase  of 
net  income  on  the  farms  having  higher  yields  of  corn  is  due  to  the  increased 
corn  yield.  The  tendency  is  for  the  same  farms  which  have  good  corn  yields  to 
have  good  yields  of  other  crops,  larger  proportions  of  tillable  land  in  the 
higher  profit  crops,  and  to  have  higher  returns  for  feed  fed  to  livestock. 

Chart  3  -  Bate  Earned  as  Related  to  the  Yield  of  Corn 

The  rates  earned  on  the  different  groups  of  farms  were  affected  more  or 
less  by  other  factors  such  as  percent  of  land  in  higher  profit  crops  and  ef- 
ficiency in  feeding  livestock. 


Yield 

of 
corn 


28-1+7 
Ul.8  av. 

^7-51 
U9.I  av. 


51-56 
53.^ 


av, 


56-61 
58.2  av. 


61-79 
65.9  av 


Number 

of 
farms 


Ho 


Ho 


Ho 


Ho 


Ho 


Your 
farm 


The  lengths  of  the  shaded  bars  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rates  earned  on  the  total  farm 
investments 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxjqcxxxxxx 


Rate 


earned 


1.8 


2.U 


3-3 


3-5 


M 


Average 

net 
incomes 


$1 ,07>+ 


1,H32 


1,968 


2,088 


2,565 


It  may  well  be  noted  that  for  the  years  1925  and  1926  an  increase  of  ten 
bushels  per  acre  of  corn  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  about  one  percent  in 
the  rate  earned  on  the  investment.   On  the  average  farm  this  meant  that  with 
each  ten  bushels  increase  in  yield  of  corn  there  was  about  $600  increase  in  the 
total  net  return  for  the  farm. 


What  Cooperators  Do  to  Secure  Good  Crop  Yields 

1.  Use  varieties  and  strains  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  which  long-time 
investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  have  proved  to  be  high-yielding  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions. 

2.  Make  germination  tests  of  representative  samples  of  all  seeds. 

3.  Test  for  disease  at  least  enough  seed  corn  to  plant  a  small  field  on 
which  no  corn  had  been  grown  for  two  or  more  years  from  which  to  select  the 
next  year's  seed.  Treat  seed  oats  and  wheat  for  smut  each  year. 

Any  tenant  or  landowner  in  difficult  financial  condition  can  do  the 
above  things  almost  as  easily  as  the  most  prosperous  landowner. 

k.     Use  a  cropping  system  which  provides  that  each  field  is  left  in  some 
deep-rooted  legume  at  least  once  in  four  or  five  years. 

5.  Use  a  definite  plan  for  the  efficient  use  of  all  available  manure. 

6.  Use  limestone  and  rock  phosphate  on  soil  types  where  investigations 
show  that  they  can  be  used  profitably. 
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70. 


Value  of  Growing  Profitable  Kinds  of  Crops 


It  often  happens  that  a  farm  which  lias  good  crop  yields  and  where  effi- 
cient work  with  livestock  is  done  is  relatively  unprofitable  "because  a  large 
part  of  the  tillable  land  is  used  in  growing  crops  which  do  not  give  as  good 
returns  for  the  land,  labor,  power,  and  machinery  as  do  other  crops  which  might 
"be  grown. 

Chart  H  shows  the  relation  of  the  rates  earned  on  these  farms  and  the 
percent  of  tillable  land  in  the  combined  acreage  of  the  higher  profit  crops 
of  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  canning  crops  of  sweet  corn,  peas, 
and  pumpkin.  The  selection  of  corn  and  wheat  as  the  higher  profit  grain  crops, 
of  alfalfa  as  the  higher  profit  hay  crop,  and  of  sweet  clover  as  the  higher 
profit  pasture  crop  for  tillable  land  was  based  on  long-time  investigations 
of  the  Departments  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  and  Animal  Husbandry 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Chart  H  -  Rate  Earned  as  Related  to  the  Percent  of  Land  in  the  Higher 
Profit  Crops 

It  should  be  understood  that  part  of  the  increased  net  income  was  due  to 
better  crop  yields,  better  handled  livestock,  etc.,  on  the  same  farms.  Data 
show  averages  of  1925  and  1926  records. 


Percent 
land  in 
higher 
profit 
crops 

Number 

of 
farms 

Your 
farm 

The  lengths  of  the  shaded  bars  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rates  earned  on  the  total 
farm  investments 

Rate 
earned 

Average 

net 
income 

29-51 
HH.8  av. 

Ho 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

2,H 

$l,H3i 

51-57 
5H.I  av. 

Ho 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

2.7 

1,610 

57-61 
59.1  av. 

Ho 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

2.8 

1,670 

61-68 
6H.9  av. 

Ho 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

3.*+ 

2,028 

68-93 
75»6  av. 

Ho 

XXXXXXXX3CXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

H.o 

2,386 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  2  that  H6.9  percent  of  the  tillable  land  on 
the  Ho  most  profitable  farms  was  in  corn.   It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  ever 
wise  to  have  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  tillable  land  in  corn  or  any 
other  one  crop,  because  of  the  uneven  distribution  of  labor,  difficulty  of 
maintaining  soil  fertility,  difficulty  of  controlling  weeds  and  insects 
and  the  risk  of  storms  or  other  uncontrollable  conditions  which  may  seriously 
injure  one  crop  but  do  little  damage  to  others. 


It  is  apparent  that  those  cooperators  who  are  farming  most  profitably 
are,  in  most  cases,  men  who  have  almost  done  away  with  timothy  and  blue- 
grass  on  tillable  land  and  have  reduced  the  acreage  of  oats. 
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Relation  of  Amount  and  Efficiency  of  Livestock  to  Farm  Incomes 

Efficient  care  and  feeding  of  livestock  is  essential  for  the  "best  net  farm 
incomes.  Those  farms  having  a  small  amount  of  livestock  well  handled  had  larger 
net  incomes  than  farms  having  large  amounts  of  livestock  poorly  handled.  With  the 
favorable  prices  of  livestock  in  relation  to  prices  of  grain  during  1325  and  1926 
the  farms  which  fed  most  of  their  grain  to  well  handled  livestock  had  net  incomes 
about  $2,000  higher  than  farms  having  small  amounts  of  livestock  poorly  handled. 

Chart  5  -  Relation  of  the  Hate  Earned  and  the  Amount  and  Efficiency  of  Livestock 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  rates  earned  were  affected  also  by  the  crop 
yields,  percent  of  land  in  higher  profit  crops,  etc.  ,-  averages  of  1925  and  l$<2o 
data. 


Returns 
for  $100 
feed 

ITumber 

-of  1 

1  arms 

Your 
farm 

The  lengths  of  the   shaded  bars  are  in  propdr- 
tion  to  the  rates  earned  by  the  different 
groups   of  farms 

Rate 
earned 

Average 

net 
income 

Less  than  $6.25  invested  in  productive  livestock  per  acre  -  $4. 2b  average 

$  Jg- 
1U5 

20 

xmxmmxm 

1.6 

$     95U 

$148- 
19U 

20 

ramxraxxmrnsx 

2.2 

1,312 

$197- 

20 

xxx:^xx}DDc:a^xx}[xx:aocxxxnxorxx 

3.1 

1,S4Q 

From  $6.^9   to  $11.67   invested   in  productive  livestock  ner  acre  -  $8.89  average 

$  74- 
151 

20 

.mXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

1.8 

1,074 

$153- 
176 

20 

XXXXX3tXX3DCXXXXXXXXXXJKXXXXXXXXXXX 

3.6 

2,i47 

$176- 
252 

20 

XXKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

3-7 

2,207 

More  than  $11.72   invested  in  productive  livestocl-:  per  acre  -  $18. 46  average 

$  72- 

l4l 

20 

mxxmxmmxx 

1     c 

A  •  J 

1,133 

$1^3- 
167 

20 

XXXXXXXXXXHKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXK'XXZaXXXXXXXX 

4.5 

2,684 

$171- 
230 

20 

XXXXJOGQCXXXXXXXXX&OCXX^ 

5.0 

2,982 

1There  were  20  farms  in  each  group  in  1025  and  19  farms  in  each  group  in  1926 

Those  farms  in  the  first  three  groups  which  had  an  average  of  only  about 
four  dollars  per  acre  invested  in  productive  livestock  sold  a  large  portion  of 
their  crops  while  those  in  the  last  three  groups  which  had  an  average  of  $18.50 
per  acre  invested  in  livestock  fed  most  of  their  grain. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  things  the  cooperators  do  to  get  high  returns 
for  feed  fed  to  livestock  are: 

1.  Use  the  best  types  of  breeding  stock. 

2.  Study  market  conditions  carefully  as  a  guide  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

3.  Follow  proved  plans  for  keeping  livestocl:  healthy,  such  as  the  McLean 
County  System  of  Swine  Sanitation  and  the  growing  of  chicks  on  clean  ground. 

4.  Use  rotated  legume  pastures  which  provide  clean  feeding  grounds  and 
the  necessary  protein  and  minerals  in  the  rations. 

5.  Grow  their  own  feeds,  especially  legumes,  for  the  proper  feeding  of 
the  livestock. 

6.  Purchase  sufficient  unmixed  high  protein  products,  such  as  tankage,  oil 
meal,  and  cottonseed  meal  to  balance  the  home-grown  feeds. 
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Efficiency  in  the  Use  of  Man  Labor  and  Horse  Power  and  Machinery 


While  the  efficient  use  of  man  labor  and  of  horse  power  and  machinery  are 
important  as  they  affect  the  net  farm  incomes,  no  divisions  of  the  farms  into 
groups  according  to  such  efficiencies  have  yet  "been  made.   In  Table  2,  page  4, 
it  is  shown  that  with  nearly  double  the  gross  income  per  acre  the  Uo  most 
profitable  farms  had  nearly  one  dollar  per  acre  less  labor  cost  and  $1.24  per 
acre  lower  horse  power  and  machinery  costs  than  were  found  on  the  40  least 
profitable  farms.   This  statement  appears  more  significant  since  these  records 
show  that  the  actual  value  of  man  labor  and  the  cost  of  horse  and  tractor  power 
and  machinery  amounted  to  almost  $11.00  an  acre  on  the  average  farm,  while  the 
income  amounted  to  only  $22.78  an  acre. 

What  Cooperators  Do  to  Make  Good  Use  of  Man  Labor 

1.  Adopt  cropping  systems  which  will  tend  to  make  use  of  labor  evenly 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  Grow  and  feed  such  livestock  as  will  make  use  of  available  labor 
throughout  the  year  and  especially  to  provide  productive  winter  work. 

3.  Fit  the  cropping  system  to  the  available  labor  supply.   For  illustra- 
tion, farmers  having  boys  in  High  School  and  College  corning  home  for  summer 
vacations  may  safely  increase  the  alfalfa  and  wheat  acreage  above  what  could 
ordinarily  be  grown. 

4.  Plan  ahead  so  as  to  have  odd  jobs  and  other  work  out  of  the  way  when 
the  rush  seasons  for  field  work  come. 

5.  Arrange  the  size,  shape  and  location  of  fields  so  as  to  save  time  in 
taking  livestock  to  pasture  and  in  doing  the  field  work. 

What  Cooperators  Do  to  Make  Good  Use  of  Horse  Power  and  Machinery 

1.  Keep  machinery  under  cover  and  protected  from  poultry  and  other  live- 
stock. 

2.  Clean,  repair,  paint  and  oil  machinery  and  harness  regularly.   On 
many  of  the  more  profitable  farms  this  work  is  done  in  the  winter  with  farm 
labor. 

3.  Study  the  use  and  care  of  expensive  and  more  complicated  machines 
such  as  tractors,  trucks,  threshing  machines,  corn  huskers,  combines,  etc. 
On  many  farms  the  saving  of  labor  by  the  use  of  labor  saving  machinery  is 
overbalanced  by  the  heavy  depreciation  and  repair  bills. 

4.  Keep  only  as  many  workable  horses  as  are  needed  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. 

5.  Feed  horses  according  to  the  work  done. 
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Thrift  -  The  Keeping  of  Expenses  Low  in  Proportion  to  Receipts 


Some  farms  which  produced  good  crop  yields  had  a  large  proportion  of  the 
land  in  higher  profit  crops  and  made  a  good  return  for  the  feed  fed  to  live- 
stock, and  had  low  net  incomes  because  the  expenses  were  high  in  proportion  to 
the  income. 

In  Chart  6  the  farms  are  grouped  according  to  the  total  expense  includ- 
ing the  operator's  and  family  labor  for  each  $100  of  gross  income.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  there  was  a  regular  decrease  in  the  rate  earned  on  the  investment 
as  the  expenses  in  proportion  to  receipts  increased. 

Chart  6  -  Rate  Earned  in  Relation  to  the  Proportion  of  Expenses  to 
Receipts  Averages  of  1925  and  1926  Data 


Expense 
for  $100 
gross 

income 

Number 
of 

farms 

Your 
farm 

The  lengths  of  the  shaded  bars  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rates  earned  in  the  total 
farm  investment. 

Rate 
earned 

Net 

farm 

income 

$  35- 
52 

Ho 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXJffiXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

6.2 

$3,692 

$  52- 

62 

uo 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

U.3 

2,565 

$  62- 
70 

ho 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

3-0 

1,789 

$  70- 

ko 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx 

1.7 

l,0lU 

$  Sk- 

Uo 

XX 

•3 

179 

What  Cooperators  Do  to  Keep  Expenses  Low  in  Proportion  to  Receipts 

1.  Select  and  prepare  most  of  the  seed  used,  buying  a  little  improved 
seed  occasionally  as  more  valuable  strains  are  discovered  or  developed. 

2.  Repair  machinery,  harness,  fences,  and  buildings  with  the  farm  labor. 

3.  Grow  enough  crops  high  in  protein  and  minerals,  such  as  alfalfa,  sweet 
clover,  and  soybeans,  to  balance  the  grain  ration,  saving  much  of  the  purchase 
price  of  expensive  protein  supplements. 

4.  Use  home-grown  feeds  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  Plan  work  so  as  to  make  as  few  trips  to  town  as  possible,  thus  saving 
time  and  gas. 

6.  Peed  work  horses  in  accordance  with  the  work  done.   On  some  farms 
much  feed  goes  to  idle  horses  which  could  more  profitably  go  to  cattle  or  hogs 
or  be  sold. 

7.  Purchase  inexpensive  but  serviceable  equipment.  As  an  illustration 
many  cooperators  are  building  individual  hog  houses  costing  about  $10  each 
which  are  as  useful  and  will  last  as  long  as  other  houses  costing  three  times 
as  much. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE  0?  THE  PA3M  BUREAU-FARM  MANAGE"'CENT  SERVICE 

The  Fa.rm  Bureau- Earn  Management  Service  Project  was  organized  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  2"ear  192H.   Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  farmers  cooperating 
in  it  to  keep  such  farm  accounts  as  will  enable  them  to  study  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  are  conducting  their  farm  business  and  tc  help  them  to  apply  to 
their  individual  farms  the  practices  in  farm  organization  and  operation  which 
have  proved  profitable  on  other  farms  of  a  similar  type.  The  cooperators  in  the 
project  are  farm  bureau  members  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and  Woodford 
counties.  The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular  farm  management  extension 
work.  The  extension  work  in  Farm  Management  was  begun  in  Tazewell  county  in 
1315  and  some  work  was  done  in  all  of  the  four  counties  in  1916. 

In  Woodford  county  from  30  to  100  farmers  completed  farm  accounts  from 
191b  to  1921  and  beginning  in  1521  over  100  records  have  been  closed  each  year. 
Farm  management  tours  have  played  an  important  part  in  developing  interest  in 
the  work.  The  growing  number  of  farmers  keeping  records  made  it  impossible 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  give  as  much  assistance  through  the  regular 
extension  work  as  was  desired  by  the  farmers  cooperating  in  the  extension  pro- 
ject.  This  was  the  situation  that  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau- 
Farm  Management  Service. 

About  sixty  farm  bureau  members  in  each  of  the  four  counties  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  the  project  for  the  three  years  of  1925,  1926  and  1927.   The  total 
average  cost  is  about  thirty  dollars  per  farm  per  year.  About  Uo  percent  of 
the  expense  is  borne  by  the  University  of  Illinois.   This  leaves  a  cost  per 
farm  of  about  seventeen  dollars  per  year.   The  fee  per  farm  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  per  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  farm.   In  two  of  the 
counties  the  farm  bureaus  pay  a  portion  of  each  fee,  while  in  two  counties  the 
cooperators  pay  the  entire  fee  of  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 

The  entire  time  of  M.  L.  Mosher,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  report,  is 
given  to  the  project.  Each  cooperator  is  being  visited  on  his  farm  at  least 
three  times  during  each  year.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  H.  C.  M.  Case, 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  acting  in  co- 
operation with  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each 
farm  bureau.   This  committee  consists  of  G.  F.  Bennett,  Livingston  County, 
Chairman,  E.  D.  Lawrence,  McLean  County,  W.  C.  Somer,  Tazewell  County,  and  J. 
Frank  Felter,  Woodford  County,  who  is  secretary-treasurer.  This  committee  is 
responsible  to  the  cooperating  farm  bureau  for  the  custody  and  expenditure  of 
the  funds  raised  by  the  collection  of  the  cooperators'  fees.  Each  Farm  Bureau 
collects  the  fees  from  its  cooperating  members  and  pays  them  over  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  organization  of  the  project  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty  support 
and  assistance  of  the  four  Farm  Advisers  and  their  assistants.  The  Farm  Advis- 
ers who  were  in  charge  of  their  counties  when  the  work  was  organized  are  H.  0. 
Allison,  Livingston  County,  H.  Fahrnkopf,  McLean  County,  Ralph  E.  Arnett,  Taze- 
well County,  and  P.  E.  Johnston,  Woodford  County.  Mr.  Johnston  left  the  county 
in  January  1925  to  specialize  in  Farm  Management  and  E.  A.  deWerf f ,  the  present 
Farm  Adviser,  has  cooperated  since  the  work  was  started. 

Most  of  the  cooperators  are  continuing  the  work  during  192S.   A  complete 
analysis  of  the  past  three  years'  records  will  be  made  and  returned  to  the  co- 
operators  in  the  fall.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  reorganizing  the  project 
during  the  fall  of  1928  for  another  period  of  years. 
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FOURTH  A3KUAL  21ZP0HT 
FOR  Tim  Q00?mW3S   IN  THE 

FABM  3UH3AU-FA5-£  KiffAiSSMENT  SZH7IC3 
FOR  THE  YK\E  1928 

M.  L.  Kosher,  J.  3.  Andrews  and  H.  C.  M.  Case 

The  one  hundred-fifty  farmers  in  esst  central  Illinois  who  kept  records 
in  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  in  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and 

Woodford  counties,  for  192S  earned  as  pay  for  use  of  the  capital  invested  and 
for  the  management  and  risk  of  operating  the  business,  an  average  of  5.65  percent 
on  their  investments.  A  wage  of  $50  a  month  was  allowed  as  pay  for  the  operator's 
lahor,  no  salary  being  deducted  for  management .  No  satisfactory  method  of  valuing 
management  on  farms  lias  been  found,  but  if  we  allow  one  percent  of  the  investment 
as  pay  for  management,  in  this  case  amounting  to  $590,  there  remains  a  rate  of 
4.65  percent  as  pay  for  the  risk  and  use  of  capital  invested.  If,  instead  of  de- 
ducting a  labor  wage  for  the  operator,  we  deduct  five  percent  of  the  investment 
as  pay  for  the  risk  and  use  of  capital,  we  may  assume  that  the  remaining  income 
is  pay  for  labor  and  management.  Following  this  plan  it  is  found  that  the  average 
farm  operator  of  this  group  had  a  labor  and  management  wage  of  $1Q£4.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  the  labor  performed  by  the  operator  is  worth  $60  a  month  or  $720  a 
year,  there  is  $364  left  as  pay  for  the  risk  and  management  in  operating  the 
business. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  aver- 
age farmer  in  this  locality.   The  accounts  on  which  they  are  based  were  kept  by 
farm  operators  who  .are  progressive  and  businesslike  enough  not  only  to  keep  acccints 
but  to  pay  for  five  to  twenty  dollars  each  per  year  for  assistance  in  the  keeping 
and  the  analyzing  of  their  records.  During  each  of  the  last  four  years  field 
studies  have  been  made  of  incomes  on  all  farms  in  selected  areas.  These  have  shown 
consistently  that  the  rate  earned  en  farms  included  in  this  project  average  about 
two  percent  higher  on  the  total  farm  investment  than  on  the  average  of  all  farms  in 
the  same  locality.  We,  therefore,  would  estimate  that  the  average  farmer  in  east 
central  Illinois  earned  about  3.63  percent  on  his  investment  for  192B  to  pay  for 
use  of  capital,  risk  and  management. 

Farm  earnings  vary  widely  from  year  to  year,  and  1936  was  the  best  year 
for  this  area  since  1924,  but  these  earnings  wore  low  as  compared  with  other  repre- 
sentative lines  of  business.  2!ine  hundred  companies  representing  a  large  number  of 
industries  for  which  reports  are  available  for  1928  show  an  average  rate  earned  on 
their  net  worth  of  12.1  percent.   These  industries  pay  for  management  in  the  form  of 
salaries  to  managers  and  officers  before  the  rate  earned  on  their  net  worth  is 
figured. 

To  judge  the  meaning  of  a  given  rate  earned  on  the  investment  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  valuation  on  which  the  investment  is  computes!.. 
The  average  value  of  the  land  included  in  this  report  was  placed  at  $189.47  an  acre. 
Other  items  including  improvements,  equipment,  livestock,  and  feed  made  a  total  in- 
vestment of  $251.74  an  acre. 

The  home  grown  farm  produce  used  by  the  farm  family  is  not  included  in 
the  income  figures  as  stated  in  this  report.   The  farm  products  used  at  home  were 
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found  to  have  an  average  value  of  from  $496.42  per  farm  at  farm  prices.  This  item 
of  produce  may  be  considered  as  labor  income  for  the  farm  operator  in  addition  to 
the  labor  wage  deducted  in  the  accounts. 

Differences  in  Earnings  Between  Farms 

The  usual  wide  variations  in  the  earnings  on  tho  most  successful  and 
the  least  successful  farms  may  well  be  noted  (See  Table  l) .  The  30  most  profit- 
able of  the  150  farms  made  5  percent  on  the  investment  and  had  an  average  of 
$2737.32  to  pay  each  operator  for  his  own  labor  and  management,  while  the  30  least 
profitable  farms  lacked  $716.43  per  farm  of  making  5  percent  on  the  investment  and 
left  nothing  to  the  operator  for  his  own  labor  and  management. 

This  amounts  to  a  total  difference  of  $3453.80  per  farm  per  year  in  the 
return  for  the  labor  and  management  of  the  operators  between  the  high  and  low 
groups  of  farms.  This  may  be  expressed  in  another  way  by  saying,  after  all  expenses 
were  paid  and  the  operator  allowed  $720  for  his  own  labor,  the  most  profitiiblo  group 
made  8.48  percent  on  the  investment,  while  the  least  profitable  group  made  only 
2.17  percent  on  the  money  invested. 

The  one-fifth  most  profitable  farms  (30  farms)  had  a  total  income  of 
$35.09  an  acre,  while  the  one-fifth  least  profitable  farms  had  an  income  of  only 
$20.25  per  acre  (see  Table  2) .  The  total  expenses  per  acre  with  no  charge  for 
interest  on  the  investment  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  wore  $13.43  and  $15.02  per 
acre  respectively.  In  other  words,  the  most  profitable  group  of  farms  with  $1.54 
less  expense  per  acre  received  $14.84  larger  returns  per  acre.  The  same  table 
shows  that  the  least  profitable  farms  were  somewhat  smaller  in  size  on  the  aver- 
age and  that  they  had  a  little  smaller  investment  per  acre. 

Two  Otto ortuni ties  for  Increasing  Farm  Incomes 

Farm  earnings  may  be  increased  through  "What  the  farmer  can  do  for  him- 
self" and  "What  farmers  can  do  in  cooperation."  TTnile  this  report  deals  with  the 
former,  the  latter  means  of  helping  farmers  is  important.  It  is  oor.cerned  with 
such  matters  as  the  adjustment  of  tariffs,  transportation  rates  and  taxes  and  the 
handling  of  seasonal  surpluses  of  agricultural  products.  These  and  similar  prob- 
lems require  the  organized  effort  of  farmers  if  they  are  to  present  their  case 
effectively  before  legislative  and  governmental  boards  and  commissions  and  in 
conferences  with  other  groups. 

^Regarding  what  the  farmer  can  do  for  himself,  that  is  concerned  with 
the  efficiency  with  which  he  operates  his  own  farm  business.  The  wide  differences 
in  earnings  on  farms  included  in  this  study  operated  under  similar  conditions  of 
soil,  climate  and  markets,  show  that  the  individuals  have  a  large  opportunity 
of  improving  their  incomes.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  adopting  plans  for 
the  organization  and  operation  of  their  farms  which  have  proved  most  profitable. 
In  fact  the  earnings  on  most  farms  can  be  increased  more  through  increased 
efficiency  in  operation  than  can  be  expected  through  any  rational  adjustments  of 
tariff,  freight  rates  or  taxes  or  improved  handling  of  seasonal  surpluses. 

Increased  efficiency  on  the  best  corn  belt  land  is  justified  as  a  safe 
means  of  increasing  the  farm  income  as  it  is  the  most  effective  way  of  reducing 
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the  costs  of  production.  Likewise  it  will  be  an  effective  way  of  discouraging 
further  expansion  of  farming  to  cheap  marginal  land  which  should  be  held  out  of 

agricultural  production  under  present  conditions. 

A  careful  study  of  his  report  by  each  cooperator  will,  it  is  believed, 
enable  him  to  know  rather  definitely  where  he  can  most  readily  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  farm  business  and  how  other  farmers  have  more  successfully  con- 
ducted that  part  of  the  farm  work. 
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Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  More  Profitable 
and  the  Less  Profitable  Farms 


Most  of  the  difference  of  approximately  $3500  in  the  average  net  earn- 
ings for  each  of  the  30  most  profitable  and  the  30  least  profitable  farms  is 
account ea  for  in  Chart  1. 


Chart  1.  Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  30 
Most  Profitable  and  the  30  Least  Profitable  Farms 


Factors 
considered 

The  lengths  of  the   shaded  bars   are   in  pro- 
portion to   the  amounts   of  the   differences 

Average 
difference 

Croo  yields 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxmxxxxxxxxxmmxxmxxxxmxxxxxx 

$1172 

1 

Efficiency 
of  livestock 

1  • '         ■       ■  ■■■ 

XXXXX^XXXXXXXXISXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

791 

Kinds  of  crocs 

mxxxmxx 

255 

Cost  of  power 
and  machinery 

xmxxxxx 

125 

Miscellaneous 
expenses 

xxxxxxxx 

185 

Cost   of 
man  labor 

XX 

54 

Amount  of 
livestock 

X 

25 

Total  located  c 

Lifferences 

$2637 

Crop  Yields  -  The  yields  per  acre  on  the  most  profitable  far  is  were: 
corn  5.r..3  bushels,  oats,  48.4  bushels,  winter  wheat  23.5  bushels,  spring  wheat 
25.2  bushels,  and  barley  33.7  bushels.   On  the  lcar-t  profitable  group  the  yields 
were  corn  47.0  bushels,  oats  42.3  bushels,  winter  wheat  11.8  bushels,  spring 
wheat  21.2  bushels  and  barley  25.4  bushels.  These  differences  of  11.8  bushels 
of  corn,  6.1  bushels  of  oats,  11.7  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  5.0  bushels  of  oaring 
wheat  and  8.3  bushels  of  barley,  were  applied  to  the  average  acreages  of  those 


crops  on  the  150 


With  corn  valued  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  oats  at  45  cents, 


rheat  at  $1.10  and  barley  at  50  cents,  the  total  difference  in  value  of  the  crops 
on  the  average  farm  amounts  to  $1171.83.   (Sec  Chart  l) 

Efficiency  of  Livestock  -  The  30  most  profitable  farms  realized  $158.10 
from  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock  while  the  30  least  profit- 
able farms  received  only  $125.50  or  a  difference  of  $52.50  for  each  $100  worth  of 
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food  used.   The  average  amount  of  feed  used  on  all  farms  was  valued  at  $2424.92 
at  farm  prices.   The  larger  returns  for  each  $100  of  this  feed  used  on  the  irore 
profitable  farms  accounts  for  $790.52  of  the  difference  in  average  farm  income 
"between  the  two  groups  of  farms.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  'reaping  horses 
on  the  two  groups  of  farms.  This  greater  income  to  the  more  profitable  farms  for 
each  $100  worth  of  feed  used  was  apparent  in  case  of  each  class  of  livestock.  For 
beef  cattle,  the  difference  was  $52.72,  mixed  beef  and  dairy  herds  $15.29,  dairy 
'herds  .^35.99,  hogs  $32.65,  sheep  $20.17,  and  poultry  $28.13. 

About  one-half  of  the  grain  produced  on  these  farms  was  fed,  the  rest 
hoing  sold  as  grain.  In  areas  where  all  the  grain  is  fed  on  the  farms,  this  matter 
of  livestock  efficiency  becomes  relatively  more  important. 

Kinds  of  Crops  G-rown  -  The  more  profitable  farms  had  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  land  in  the  more  profitable  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa,  sweet  clover 
and  canning  crops  but  a  smaller  acreage  of  oats,  blue  grass  and  timothy  than  were 
grown  on  less  profitable  farms.   The  differences  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  accounts  for  $234.64.  (See  Chart  l) 

Power  and  Machinery  Costs  -  The  total  cost  per  acre  of  horse  and  tractor 
power  and  machinery  on  the  most  profitable  farms  amounted  to  only  $4.09  per  acre 
compared  with  a  cost  of  $4.92  per  acre  on  the  least  profitable  farms,  This  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  power  and  machinery  of  33  cents  per  acre  would  amount  to  a  differ- 
ence of  $194.72  less  cost  per  farm  in  favor  of  the  most  profitable  farms. 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  -  Expenses  other  than  labor,  power  and  machinery 
amounted  to  $4.55  and  $5.34  per  acre  on  the  respective  groups  of  farms.   This 
difference  of  79  cents  per  acre  accounted  for  $185.33  in  the  differences  in  net 
incomes  of  the  two  groups  of  farms. 

Efficiency  of  Man  Labor  -  The  total  labor  cost,  including  the  operator's 
and  family  labor  at  hired  man  rates,  was  $5.97  per  acre  on  the  30  more  profitable 
farms  and  $7.20  on  the  less  profitable  ones.   This  difference  of  23  cents  per  acre 
applied  to  the  average  sise  of  all  farms  amounts  to  only  $53.96.  This  small  differ- 
ence is  more  significant  when  one  realizes  that  the  returns  were  nearly  twice  as 
high  on  the  more  profitable  farms. 

Amount  of  Livestock  -  The  more  profitable  farms  fed  $11.41  worth  of  feed 
per  acre,  valued  at  farm  prices,  while  $11.16  worth  of  feed  per  acre  was  fed  on 
the  less  profitable  farms.  As  an   average  of  all  farms,  for  each  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed  there  were  livestock  returns  of  $141.97;  that  is,  the  product  from  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed  on  the  farm  was  worth  $41.97  more  than  the  farm  price  of  the 
feed.  This  difference  applied  to  the  additional  25  cents  worth  of  feed  ;i^.?   acre 
used  on  the  more  profitable  farms  accounts  for  $24.52  of  the  total  difference 
between  the  two  groups. 

Ordinarily,  differences  in  amounts  of  livestock  kept  or  fed,  causes 
more  of  the  difference  in  incomes  between  the  most  profitable  and  the  least  profit- 
able groups  of  farms  than  was  true  with  these  farms  in  1928.  For  instance,  the 
summary  Report  of  tho  Earm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  for  the  three  years  of 
1925,  1926  and  1927  shows  that  approximately  S660  difference  in  the  incomes  between 
the  one-fifth  most  profitable  and  the  one-fifth  least  profitable  of  the  farms  was 
due  to  differences  in  the  amounts  of  livestock  kept  and  fed. 
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Prices  of  Products  -  No  analysis  of  the  differences  in  incomes  due  to 
differences   in  prices  received  for  products  was  made  in  preparing  this  report. 
However,    it  was  evident  to  those  working  on  the  records  that  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  total  difference  was  due  to  this  factor.     It  may  be  noted  that 
the  average  returns  per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced  was  $9.38  on  the  one-fifth 
most  profitable  and  $9.03  on  the  one-fifth  least  profitable  farms.    (See  Table  2) 
This   difference  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds  applied  to   the   17,833  poinds  produced 
on  the  average  of  all  farms  would  account  for  only  $52.42.     On  the  other  hand 
the  difference  due  to  the  difference  in  feed  cost  of  $1.73  per  hundred  pounds  of 
pork  would  account  for  $308.51  differences  in  income,   or  about  five  times  as 
gi'r^t  an  fn.r>   Aifforonce  due  to  prices  received. 
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Table  1  -  SUMMARY  OP  THE  Y3A.H»S  FARM  BUSINESS 
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Tour    [Avex'age  of  thirty  most  (Thirty  least 


Item 


fa  nr. 


Capital   Investments  -  Total  £  _  Q  $  81  g  35".  ^>it 
„    Land ZZd    60.?OOeoj 

Farm  improvements L  —y 

Machinery  and  equipment £  __ 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies_  j^  _  ^ 

Livestock  -  Total  _  _ 

Horses  ' 

-  -7-  7j 


3  OY5.So| 


Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry * A 


X  9  LS.ot 


296>.2S\ 


Bees 


1%0  farms 

l5Fp59.02 
44  450.07  j 

5  S37.o8  j 

2  001.28'  | 

3  564.31  ! 
3  2o4.9g  I 

746.58  j 
l  144.47  I 

955.35  | 
161.17  j 
177. 0$  1 

19.52  i 


pro. 
ifrvrra 


i taole    (profitable 


4 
1 
3 
3 


R1 


110.75 
959.^7 

320.66 
889.07 

4i4.56 

702.55 
311 . 9s 
965.42 
207.13 
155.05 
72.43 


9^24.45 

3b  293.00 
5  45&. 4i 
941.12 

73L51 
100.41 

720.82 
172.25 
Slb.50 

111.37 
l6l.20 

IS. 27 


Receipts  -  Net  Increases  -  T^tal"  Ui 6>  //.  **-  j$  '6  534. 36  |  $  3  031.99  j  $  4  I53.0T 


Farm  imorovements  "Ci 

±  —        *M        •_        — -        MM        MM*         M* 

Peed,  grain  and  supplies_  £  

Labor  off  the  farm ^  ~  / 

Miscellaneous _  ^ 

Livestock  -  Total 

Eorses • 

Cattle m  ~? 

Hogs 

Sheep 
Poultry 

Egg  sales _ 

Dairy  sales ^ 

Bees  / 


7 


3  2  I  g. 3~g 
'    7  7^0 

2.1  .<50 
It  7S~,IS 

/  (o  0  0,0  Z, 

3c7,zz, 
/7/.&S 


•*- 


321.39  i 

75.7s 

SM 
127.71 

5.30 
670.11  ; 
565.90  j 
109.7s  1 
137.02  ! 
167.57  j 
J+69.%  ! 

2.56 


126.22 

37-32 
3.4o 

Sl4. 55 
6.54 

302.95 

375-55 

97.64 

196.92 

17s. 72 

640.38 

15.25 


503.U6 

76.42 

9.61 

5b3.52 


632. 
1  140. 


11 

:S 

153.24 

148.74 
418.72 


70 


Expenses  -  Het  Decreases  -  To  tal  y\  $ 
Farm  improvements 
Machinery  and  equipment 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies_  ^  _  £ 
Misc.  livestock:  expense  _  j£  __  *_ 
Miscellaneous  crop  expense^ 

Hired  labor  

Taxes,  insurance,  etc.__ 
Miscellaneous  expense  s_ 
Horses  -  decreases_ 
Miscellaneous 

livestock  decreases  P* 


S 


3  o  o  0,9 1 

3  8S.  %o 

/  0S9.99 

//,  73 
*4  3L.S<i 
<£~00.  00 
V7V.  V6 

72. 17 


$  2  253.22  i  ? 
297.02 

518.54 

46.35 
266.51 
612.30 

460.65 

51.35  j 


;.24  t  $  2  094.49 

293.96 
501.00 


51.59 
255.20 
696.45 
4^1.20 


45. 


5.20 


51.96 
233.24 

^90.37 
434.04 

75.90 

7.95 

3.11 


Receipts  less  expenses_ 
Total  unpaid  la'jor__ 

Operator's  labor ^ 

Family  labor  I 


^$^4  17.3  f 

/JS~06.  00 

7  2.0.00 
720.00 


$  4  231.64  '  $  5  846.75 

839. 70 
70^.00 
194. 70 


937.45 

692.83 
244.62 


Net  income  from 


investment  and  management  _  Jj 
Rate  earned  on  investment        / 


Income  left  before 
paying  for  operator's 


/ 

labor 


5  percent  of  Capital  Invested. 
Labor  and  Management  f;age  __  jf  __ 


M. 


4  J  /7,3' 
H2313I 

<-/0<?h7t 

7Y-*LS3 


3  344.19 

5 . 66$ 

4  057.02  j 
2  952.95  l 


4  947.05 


si. 

6  .     T 


hat* 


5  652.05 
2  914.73  i 


$  2  058.52 
935.28 
636.50 
29s. 73 

1  075.24 
2.17^ 

1  759. 7*+ 

2  476.22 


$  1  084.07  j  $  2  737.32  j  $  -  716.48 
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Table  2 


2  -  IMP03TAHT  PACT033  BJ[  pICH  IxB  jAK!  BUSDEBSS  MAY  33  ST 
Underlined  factors  are  the  ones  used  on  the  chart ,  Page  3 


STUDIED 


■  Average  of 


Item 


{ 30  most 
profitable 
farms 


30  least 
prof  i  table 


Gross  receipts  per  acre 
Total  expense  per  acre 
Net  receipts  per  acre_ 


7- 


Size  of  farm 


S 


Total  investments  per  acre  _  '  __  ^  j$ 

Land j^_ 

-arm  iitrprovements JT  _  —  ! 

Machinery  and  equipment *_  __  ± 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies  _  j^_  j_ 

Horses £     ^_ 

Productive  livestock 


Percent  of  farm  tillable ^ 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in 

/ 


Higher  profit  plus 


one-half  medium  profit  crops     _ 


Higher  profit  crops / __  jf 

Corn * • 

tfheat f / 

Alfalfa \ 

Sweet  clover 2" 

Canning  and  truck  crops f 1 

Medium  profit  crops £ (\ 

Barley / 

Soybeans jf 

Spring  wheat >_' 

Clover y_ 

Clover  and  timothy  mixed  S 

Miscellaneous  S 


7 


Lower  profit  crops  

Oats 

Timothy £ 

Bluegrass_ 


All  legumes £ 

All  crons  • 


17.9 
37.  o 


J 
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Table  2  -  (Continued) 
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Item 


Your 
farm 


|  Average  of {JO   most 

.profitable 
1*0  farms  'farms 


30  loast 

profitable 

farms 


Acres  of  grain  crops  per  farm 

Corn J^_ 

Oats *  _  7 

T7inter  wheat *  _  ^ 

Spring  wheat x_L^ 

Barley Jf  _  _ 

Soybeans  -  grain  and  hay •__  ^ 


I  o  & 

10 

/O 
20 


97*6 
41. 1 

9.9 

5.7 
s.s 

6.1 


99.^ 

33.2 

8.5 

6.6 

10.1 

3-7 


76.2 

36.6 

6.0 

6.8 
8.2 


Bushels  per  acre  of  grain  crops 

Corn j^ 

Oats  ' 


• 

-^ 


^7f  *• 


Winter  wheat <(_ 

Spring  wheat •  _»^. 

*-1 


Barley •  _ 

Soybeans _/_ 


X 


¥7,4 

;£?.  * 

26.  0 

/7,5" 

53.0 


Is.  4 


58.8 

TO" 


47.0 


JJLl 


ilti 


26.2 


11.8 
21.2 


OQ 


JU. 


lia 


1U/.9 


>5.4 


16.1 


Productive  livestock  • 

Average  investment  per  acre*  _  _^ 


Total  ret\irns  per  acre  _ 
Peed  used  per  acre 


/ 

T 


A 
7 


+ 


Peed  to  all  productive  livestock 

Beef  '.cattle _  /_  £ 

Mixed  cattle _  s_ 

Pairy  cattle .  » *^ 

Eogs _/  _  ^ 

Sheep _/     ^ 

Poult  ry_  /~ 


k*  ^^fe^i^ 


J7>9g 


10.84 
14.68 
10.3*+ 


II.69 
18.04 

11.41 


11.60 
14.01 

11.16 


5.  33L,20 


$2424.92 
1532. 85 

700.05 

788.06 

1294.67 

208. 63 
I6I.O5 


$26l2.l6 
939.^3 

1152.73 
722.47 

1401. 58 
l6l.9p 
180.0 


$2239.56 

lbl2.98 

599.90 

833-17 
1127.76 

116.79 
169.93 


*7 


Returns  -per  $100  feed  fed  to  all 
Productive  livestock       V  * 


Beef  cattle 


Mixed  cattle 

Dairy  cattle i__l 

Hogs  _ 
Sheet) 


$  UL37 
t/Sj}7 

J  QI.23 


Poultry / _  l  j        ?/.  // 

i 
Returns  per  $100  invested  A 

in  all  productive  livestock^  i$  /3S~,gz~ 


Poultry  _j 


/I 


/  /  O,0Z- 


'$  rtl.97 

13209 
,1^.23 

i^QQ7 
127.01 
1U9.59 
240. 59 


$  135.^2 
211.60 


$  158, 


177. 


10 


$  125.50 
115.1^ 

~i^3 

138.16 

139.21  IC6.J36 


159 
HE 


^2 


11 


15C 


252. 

I  $  15*. 


2- 


in 


Pounds  of  pork  produced  -  total 
Pounds  of  pork  produced  per  a&e 
Peed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pdkk 
Returns  per  100  pounds  of  pork 
Average  number  of  hens  kept   ^ 
Number  of  eggs  per  hen      / 


|l7  833.0       (20  793. 
90. 


130.42 
224.31 


$  120.7s 

22o.o6 


T 


^1 

i 

A 


76.O 
7.26 

9.19 
ll6. 8 

92.5 


$ 


107, 

io6, 


2 

9 

74 

38 

0 

0 


[13  309.4 

64.9 
$      8.47 

$      9.03 
111.4 

86.5 


♦The  average  amounts  of  feed  per  farm  for  each  class  of  livestock  are  averages 
for  only  the  farms  which  had  the  kind  of  livestock  indicated. 
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Ta'olo  2  -  (Concluded) 
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Average  of  "T30  most 

(profitable 
150  farms  Jfazms 


Item 


Your 
farm 


30  least 
profitable 

farms 


Labor,  Power  and  Machinery  Studi 
Percent  of  farms 

tfith  tractors v_ 

TTith  trucks '  _ 

With  tractors  and  trucks^ 
Without   tractors  or  trucks 


es 


~~l 


S 

"/ 

" V 

V 


OtCo 


7S.7 

36.7 
31.3 
16.0 


76.7 
30.0 
26.7 
20.0 


Average  acres  in  crops {_ 

Average  number  of  men  7 


76.7 

33.3 

25.7 

16.5 


Crop  acres  per  man 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre_  /  __ 
*Labor  efficiency  index  f 


A 
v 

V 
V 

V 


251.  S 
3.0 
£3.2 


187-3 

I.96 

95.6 
$    3.27 
100.0 


1S7.9 

1.95 

96.  4 
$     3.49 
100.7 


153.^ 
1.92 

79.9 

$     Q.62 

90.7 


Average  number  of  workable 
horses  _  _y 

Crop  acres  per  horse / / 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  horses ^     j£ 
Feed  cost  per  workable  horse^  _/• 

Horse  feed  and  y 

depreciation  per  crop  acre  _  J; 
Machinery'-  cost  per  crop  acrejfj' 
Horse  a.nd  machinery  » 

cost  per  crop  acre  _  S 

'  9" 


y 


* Horse  end  machinery  efficienc 


index 


Labor  plus  horse  and        / 
machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  jf 


Expense  per  $100  rro s s  i nc 0 me  f  /^ 

Expenses  per  acre  of  farm *L  S 

Earm  improvements  _       _  ,__ 
Horses  -  decreases_       _  S    ■ 
Misc.  livestock  -  decreases  ^_  jf 
Machinery  and  equipment 1£Zf 

Eeed,  grain  and  supplies ^ 

Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 
Miscellaneous  crop  expense_  ^  _J 
Hired  and  home  labor__     _  r 

Taxes,  insurance,  etc. *_  _f 

Miscellaneous  / 


2-7,7 

/  OSL.23 


6.33 
27.0 
$524. J5 


2.77 
2.77 

100.0 
$  13. si 


JO 


28.  o 

75.15 


2.60 
2.39 

4.99 

115.6 

$  13.43 


6.36 
2H.1 

$500.43 

7S.69 


3.31 
3.27 

6.5s 


91.  Q 


S  16.20 


. 


.-27 
3.6S- 


.0¥ 


2.21 


.20 

1.1U 

6.60 

1.96 

.22 


$   33.41 

13.48 

1.12 


1.96 


.23 
1.12 

6.97 

1.33 

.20 


7^.16 
15.02 

.04 

.02 

2.4U 


.25 
l.iu 
7.2c 
2.12 

.37 


Ea.mil y  living  furnished  bv  farm 
Farm  produce  -used  in  home  ~7  _f 
House  rent  (10;4?  of  value)  ___  /  jf 
Total  living  furnished  by  faT^.__y 

Number  in  family /_  _■ 

v  Earm  produce  used  per  person^/_ 


1 


$395  -  95 

496.42 

292.37 

k  q 
30.31 


$413.73 
463.20 
S26.93 

4.4 

95.16 


$375-63 

521.93 

7.61 

4.7 
75-93 


*The   "labor  efficiency  index"  for  any  farm  is  calculated  by  finding  the  number  of 
acres  of  crops  worked  on  that  farm  with  the   same  labor  cost  with  which  100  acres  of 
crops  is  worked  on  the  average  of  farms  of  the  carao   size  and  having  the  same  amount 
of  livestock  feeding  to  do.     The   "horse  and  machinery  efficiency  index"   is  calcu- 
lated in  the   same  wa.y. 
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tab:.:  suticiehcy  chart 

(ice  paf;e  1.1  for  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  chart) 


♦Returns  for  $100  invested  used  for  poultry. 
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Explanation  of  the  Farm  Efficiency  Chart 
(See  Chart  on  pe-ge  10 J 

While  the  farm  efficiency  chart  used  in  this  year's  report  is.  more 
complicated  than  those  used  in  former  years,  it  will  enable  co-operators  to  see 
more  clearly  the  relative  efficiency  with  which  different  parts  of  the  farm 
business  are  handled.  If  the  following  things  regarding  the  plan  of  the  chart 
are  understood  its  use  will  not  be  difficult. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  doable  line  across  the  middle 
of  the  chart  is  the  average  for  all  the  farms  to  which  that  factor  applies. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  top  single  line  across  the 
chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  farm  in  the  factor  named  at  the 
top  of  that  column.  The  figure  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  of  the  chart  repre- 
sents approximately  the  least  efficient  farm  in  that  factor. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  second  from  the  bottom  line 
across  the  chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  of  the  one-fifth 
of  the  farms  which  are  lowest  in  that  factor.  It  also  represents  approximately 
the  least  efficient  in  the  next  to  the  lowest  one-fifth  of  the  farms  in  that 
factor. 

Likewise,  the  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  next  to  the  top  line 
across  the  chart  represents  approximately  the  least  efficient  of  the  one-fifth 
best  farms  in  that  factor.  It  also  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient 
of  the  second  to  the  best  one-fifth  group  of  the  farms  in  that  factor.  Tne  other 
lines  separate  the  middle  group  in  each  factor  from  the  groups  next  to  it. 

By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at  approximately  the  place  which 
represents  the  efficiency  of  his  farm  in  each  factor  and  then,  by  filling  in  with 
a  colored  crayon  or  pencil  the  space  below  such  lines,  a  cooperator  can  see  more 
clearly  where  his  farm  stands  in  efficiency  in  each  factor  than  was  provided  for 
the  charts  used  in  former  years. 

COMPARISON  OF  FOUR  YEARS'  RECORDS 

A  comparison  of  income,  investment  and  efficiency  factors  for  all  farms 
included  in  each  of  the  four  annual  reports  of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management 
Service  is  shown  in  Table  3,  page  12.  Most  of  those  who  dropped  out  of  the  pro- 
ject in  1926  and  1927  were  men  who  stopped, farming.  However,  many  of  those  dropping 
out  in  1928  were  among  those  whose  farms  proved  to  be  unprofitable.  This  situation 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  these  comparative  records. 

It  may  well  be  noted  that  the  total  expense  remained  fairly  constant 
at  about  $13.50  per  acre.  However,  the  gross  receipts  varied  from  S20.74  per 
acre  in  1326  to  $27.85  per  acre  in  1928.   These  differences  were  due  largely  to 
differences  in  price  levels,  yields  and  quality  of  crops  produced.  7nere  seems  to 
have  been  some  increase  in  the  incomes  from  dairy  and  poultry  products.  An  in- 
crease in  the  pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre  indicates  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  hog  enterprise. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a  decided  shift  from  less  of  the 
low  profit  crops  to  more  of  the  medium  profit  crops.  Much  of  this  shift  has 
been  from  oats  to  barley,  spring  wheat  and  soybeans.  There  seems  to  be  some  de- 
crease in  the  labor  cost  per  acre  and  also  in  the  horse  power  and  machinery  cost. 
The  other  expenses,  consisting  mostly  of  repairs  and  depreciation  on  buildings 
and  fences,  taxes  and  miscellaneous  crop  and  livestock  expenses,  have  remained 
about  constant. 
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Table  3.  -  Comparison  of  Pour  Year  s '  Records 
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Items 

1S25 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Number  of  farm  records  used 
Rate  earned  on  investment 
Labor  and  management  wage 

Size  of  farms  in  acres 

225 
3.21 
$-382.00 

232.0 

$  151.55 
258. 15 

22.  C5 

13.77 
8.23 

210 

2. SO  | 

$-616.00  ! 

1 

232.1  | 
$  132. 24 

255.93  , 

20.  74 
13.57  ! 
7.17 

200 
3.72 
$  -46.00 

231.5 

$  192. 84 
253.81 

22.78 

13.33 

9.^5 

150 

5.66 
$1084.07 

234.6 

Yalue  of  land  per  acre 

$  189. 47 

Total  investment  per  acre 

G-ross  receipts  per  acre 
Total  expense  per  acre 

251.74 

27.86 
13.60 

Het  receipts  per  acre 

14.26 

Receipts  and  Net  Increases  -  Total  per  farm 
Grain  less  feeds  purchased 
Miscellaneous 
Livestock  -  total 

Horses 
Cattle 

Zairy  products 
Hogs  _ 
Sheep 
Poultry- 
Eggs 

$5115.00 

1901.00 

105.00 

3109.00 

557-00 
346.00 
I0H5 . 00 
101.00 
118.00 
137.00 
5.00 

$4813.00 

1961.00 

69.00 

2723.00 

■ 

454.00 

353.0c 

i6s'9.oo 

32.00 

121.00 

130.00 

4.00 

$5274.00 

26s 3. 00 

75.00 

2516.00 

5.00 

562.00 

320. CO 

1247.00 

67.00 

110.00 

140.00 
5.00 

$6534. So 

3321.S3 

85.26 

3127.71 

5.30 
670.11 
463.47 
1565.90 
109.7S 
137.02 

167.57 

3ees 

2.56 

Productive  Livestock  Records 
Investment  per  acre 

$   9.62 

13.29 
8.81 

150.77 
66.8 

—————      — — i 

$  10. 43 

13.3s 

8.3s 
159.70 

64.0 

$  10.28 
10.85 

s.  06 

134.57 

74.0 

$  10.  S4 

Returns  per  acre 

14.6s 

Feed  \ised  per  acre 

ic  34 

Returns  per  $100  feed  used 
Pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre 

141.97 
76.0 

Bushels  per  Acre  of  Crops 
Corn 

55-3 
39.2 
IS. 3 

51.3 

20.6 

42.0 
3U.5 

16. S 

53.0 

Oats 

%.3 

Winter  wheat 

13.4 

Percent  of  Tillable  Land  in 

Higher  profit  crops 
Medium  profit  cro-os 

58.2 

9.8 

32.0 

60.1 

7.4 

32.5 

59-9 
13.2 

26.9 

6c. 
15.1 

24.1 

Lower  profit  crops 

Expenses  per  Acre  of  Earm 

Hired  and  home  labor 
Horse  power  and  machinery- 
Other  expenses 

$   6.85 

U.cO 

4.71 

$    6.67 

4.42 
H.79 

$   6.53 
4.^3 

4.73 

$   6.6O 
4.42 

^•79 

Earm  produce  used  in  farm  home 

$  430.21 

$  466.70 

$  439.15 

$  395.95 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  FARM  BUREAU-FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

The  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  Project  was  organized  during  the 
latter  part  of  1924.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  cooperating  farmers  to  keep  such 
farm  accounts  as  will  enable  them  to  study  the  efficiency  with  which  they  are  con- 
ducting their  farm  "business  and  to  apply  to  their  individual  farms  the  practices  in 
farm  organization  and  operation  which  have  proved  profitable  on  other  farms  of  a 
similar  type.   The  coooerators  in  the  project  are  farm  bureau  members  of  Livingston, 
McLean,  Tazewell,  and  Woodford  counties.   The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular 
farm  management  extension  work  begun  in  Tazewell  county  in  1915.  Some  work  was  done 
in  all  of  the  four  counties  in  1916. 

In  Woodford  county  from  30  to  100  farmers  completed  farm  accounts  each  year 
from  1916  to  1921  and  beginning  in  1921  over  100  records  have  been  closed  annually. 
Farm  management  tours  have  played  an  important  part  in  developing  interest  in  the 
work.  The  growing  number  of  farmers  keeping  records  made  it  impossible  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  to  give  thru  the  regular  extension  work  the  assistance  desired 
by  the  farmers.  This  situation  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm 
Management  Service. 

About  sixty  farm  bureau  members  in  each  of  the  four  counties  cooperated  in 
the  project  for  the  three  years  of  1925,  1926  and  1927.  About  three-fourths  of 
them  continued  daring  1928  while  an  analysis  of  the  records  secured  during  the  first 
three  years  was  made.  Beginning  the  latter  part  of  192S,  the  project  was  reorganized 
for  the  three-year  period  of  1929  to  1931  with  about  400  farm  bureau  members  who 
are  quite  evenly  distributed  in  the  same  four  counties.  About  tiirce-fcurths  of  the 
original  cooperators  continued  in  the  service.  The  total  annual  cost  is  approxi- 
mately $35  per  farm  per  year.  About  one-half  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  This  leaves  a  cost  of  about  $17.50  per  farm  per  year.  The 
fee  varies  from  $12.50  to  $25  per  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  farm.  In  two 
of  the  counties,  the  Farm  Bureaus  pay  a  portion  of  each  fee,  while  in  two  counties 
the  coooerators  pay  the  entire  fee. 

As  the  work  is  now  organized  with  over  400  cooperating  farmers,  M.  L.  Mo  she  r 
gives  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  reports  and  supervision 
of  the  work.  J.  B.  Andrews,  who  assisted  with  the  field  work  in  1923,  is  doing  the 
field  work  in  McLean  and  Tazewell  counties.  W.  A.  Herrington,  formerly  farm  adviser 
in  Stephenson  county,  Illinois,  is  field  man  in  Livingston  and  Woodford  counties. 
Each  cooperator  is  being  visited  on  his  farm  from  four  to  six  times  during  each 
year.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  H.  C.  11.   Case,  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Farm  Organization  and  Management,  acting  in  cooperation  with  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  farm  bureau.   This  committee 
consists  of  G.  F.  Bennett,  Livingston  county,  chairman,  Dubois  Marquis,  McLean 
county,  W.  C.  Somer,  Tazewell  county,  and  J.  Frank  Felter,  Woodford  county,  who 
is  secretary-treasurer.  This  committee  is  responsible  to  the  cooperating  farm 
bureaus  for  the  custody  and  expenditure  of  the  funds  raised  by  the  collection  of 
the  cooperator's  fees.  Each  farm  bureau  collects  the  fees  from  its  cooperating 
members  and  pays  them  over  to  the  committee. 

The  organization  of  the  project  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty  support  and 
assistance  of  the  four  Farm  Advisers  and  their  assistants.  The  Farm  Advisors  who 
cooperated  in  the  reorganization  were  H.  0.  Allison,  Livingston  county,  Wilbur  K. 
Coultas,  McLean  county,  Ralph  E.  Arnett,  Tazewell  county,  and  H.  A.  deWerff,  Wood- 
ford county. 
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The  following  discussi  m  untitled 

A  BUDG-ST  FOR  TH3  FARM  375IxI25S 

is  a  part  of  the  report  sent  to  all  farmers  in  Illinois  who  have 
cooperated  in  keeping  farm  accounts  with  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  their  local  county  farm  "bureaus.  Farm  bureaus  in  8G  counties 
are  cooperating  in  the  work  and  reports  from  the  farm  advisers 
indicate  that  approximately  3000  farmers  are  enrolled  in  the 
project  this  year.   The  records  kept  by  farmers  not  included  in  the 
Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  are  not  closely  sxipervised 
during  the  year  and  provide  for  a  much  less  complete  analysis  of 
the  farm  business.  Acknowledgment  is  made  here  to  R.  R.  Hudelson 
of  the  Department  of  Farm  Organisation  and  Management  for  his 
contribution  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  discussion. 
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A  Budget  for  the  Farm  Business 

The  practice  of  "budgeting  is  now  accepted  as  necessary  to  good  management 
in  nearly  all  lines  of  commerce  and  industry  as  well  as  in  government.   It  can  be 
and  in  a  few  cases  has  "been  successfully  applied  to  farming.  A  budget  is  a  plan 
for  using  or  spending  the  resources  of  the  "business.   On  the  farm  these  resources 
include  land,  labor,  power,  equipment,  seed,  feed,  livestock,  and  cash  or  credit. 
The  "budget  may  consist  of  a  plan  for  several  years  ahead  or  it  may  "be  for  only 
one  year.  As  a  rule  there  should  be  both  a  general  olan  for  several  years  and  a 
more  definite  budget  for  the  next  year. 

Some  folks  are  likely  to  say  that  there  is  no  use  in  a  budget  for  the 
farm  business  because  changes  in  weather  and  prices  will  make  it  impossible  to 
follow  a  definite  -plan.   It  is  true,  of  course,  that  conditions  will  arise  which 
make  it  necessary  to  substitute  one  cro-p  for  another  vfhen   the  olanned  crop  fails 
or  to  supply  more  labor  or  power  when  wet  spells  keep  men  and  teams  out  of  the 
fields  for  days  during  the  rush  season.   The  price  outlook,  too,  may  change  from 
what  was  expected  and  make  it  advisable  to  feed  the  hogs  to  lighter  or  heavier 
weights,  or  to  sell  grain  at  a  different  time. 

These  changes,  however,  do  not  destroy  the  value  of  a  definite  plan.   They 
do  make  it  necessary  to  plan  substitute  crops  and  substitute  ways  of  doing  the 
work  when  adverse  weather  conditions  are  met.   Most  other  industries  have  less 
disturbances  from  weather  but  they  do  have  strikes,  changes  in  price,  and  un- 
certain factors  which  frequently  make  it  necessary  to  modify  plans.   Pew,  if  any, 
businesses  are  so  blessed  with  stable  conditions  that  a  year's  work  can  be  laid 
out  In  the  form  of  a  budget  and  allowed  to  run  without  change.   These  unexpected 
changes  make  it  impossible  to  run  business  entirely  by  rule.  Business  on  the  farm 
or  anywhere  else  probably  will  always  reouire  the  constant  supervision  of  men  of 
good  judgment  to  meet  the  ever-changing  conditions  as  they  appear. 

Actual  accounts  from  hundreds  of  farms  scattered  all  over  the  state  have 
shown  year  after  year  that  those  farms  which  stand  out  as  successful  during  this 
period  of  "hard  times"  are  farms  whose  operators  have  been  following  definite, 
well  thought  out  plans.   Hit  or  miss  operation  without  olan  or  system  seems  dcomed 
to  failure  under  present  conditions. 

How  then  can  a  farm  operator  go  about  the  job  of  making  olans  and  budgets? 
Winter  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  olan.   Evenings  are  long  and  outside  work  is 
not  so  pressing.   The  day's  work  still  leaves  enough  energy  for  thought.  First 
there  should  be  a  long-time  general  plan  as  to  what  kinds  of  crops  and  livestock: 
to  produce.   The  "Farm  Business  Reports"  for  1927  included  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  main  considerations  in  selecting  a  cropping  system.   The  same  series  of  re- 
ports for  1928  discussed  other  factors  involved  in  making  a  long-time  plan  for  the 
farm  with  a  list  of  the  factors  which  bring  success.   These  discussions  cannot  be 
repeated  here  for  lack  of  space. 

The  successful  farm  operator  usually  has  a  olan  for  soil  improvement.   It 
may  cover  a  -period  of  years  and  be  very  simple,  but  as  the  years  roll  by  his 
yields  are  maintained  or  improved.   He  has  a  definite  cropping  olan  which  he 
follows  as  closely  as  weather  conditions  will  -permit .   In  case  a  cro-p  fails  he 
knows  in  advance  what  he  will  substitute  for  it  to  avoid  disrupting  his  -plans  for 
feed,  labor,  soil  improvement,  and  equipment.   The  substitute  crop  should  orovide 
also  for  getting  back  to  the  regular,  olanned  rotation  as  quickly  as  possible.   It 
takes  determination  to  stick  to  a  crop  rotation,  but  it  -pays  in  the  long  run  as 
proved  on  a  large  number  of  successful  farms.  The  cropping  plan  should  be  selected 
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with  due  consideration  of  the  kinds  of  livestock  to  he  kept.   The  numbers  of  live- 
stock should  he  adjusted  to  the  availahle  feeds,  the  labor  supply,  and  the  markets. 
The  entire  long-time  plan  should  avoid  waste  of  resources  of  the  farm  business, 
especially  lahor,  which  is  the  largest  single  item  of  operating  cost. 

With  the  long-time  plan  recorded,  the  farm  operator  is  ready  to  draw  up  a 
definite  "budget  for  the  next  year.  At  this  point  the  man  who  has  kept  accounts 
and  other  farm  records  is  far  ahead  of  the  one  who  has  not.   Past  records  are  very 
useful  in  making  future  plans.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  look  into  the 
future  in  drawing  up  a  plan  or  "budget,  hut  we  can  lock  into  the  future  hest  "by 
knowing  the  past  and  modifying  t>ast  performance  in  the  light  of  present  and 
prospective  conditions. 

Budgeting  the  croos.   We  may  "begin  by  planning  the  production  and  disposal 
of  crops.   It  is  assumed  that  the  long-time  cropping  plan  has  "been  made.   The 
first  step  is  to  draw  a  map  of  the  farm  for  the  coming  year  and  to  enter  on  it 
the  crop  to  he  grown  and  the  number  of  acres  in  each  field.   To  illustrate  this 
and  other  steps  in  making  a  hudget  we  will  use  a  hudget  for  an  actual  central 
Illinois  farm.  This  farm  is  especially  well  organized  and  its  operator  has  kept 
accounts  for  several  years.   The  accounts  have  shown  it  to  be  much  more  successful 
than  the  average  farm.   Page  13  shows  a  map  of  this  farm.   It  contains  200  acres, 
has  a  five-year  rotation  of  corn,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  clover,  and  all  main 
fields  except  one  contain  40  acres  each.  Besides  a  good  crop  rotation  the  soil 
plan  has  included  the  ap-nlication  of  some  rock  phosphate.   The  livestock  enter- 
prises consist  of  10  to  15  Shorthorn  cows  kept  to  oroduce  calves  and  milk,  10  to 
12  "brood  sows  which  farrow  two  litters  a  year,  and  a  small  flock  of  ahout  115  hens. 
The  power  supply  includes  4  to  6  brood  mares  and  a  small  tractor.  As  shown  on  the 
map,  part  of  the  clover  field  is  fenced  off  for  hay  each  year,  using  a  temporary 
fence. 

The  second  ste-o  is  to  prepare  a  form  such  as  shown  on  page  19 .   Here  are 
listed  the  acreage,  yield,  total  production,  and  carry-over  of  crcos.   This  hudget 
is  made  as  of  January  1  and  the  carry-over  is  the  same  as  the  January  1  inventory. 
The  estimate  of  yield  is  made  on  the  hasis  of  the  average  yields  on  this  farm  fcr 
the  last  four  years.   In  this  case  slightly  less  than  the  average  figure  was  used 
in  order  to  he  conservative  and  avoid  disappointments.   The  man  who  has  kex>t  no 
record  of  yields  will  have  to  draw  on  his  memory  or  upon  average  figures  for  his 
locality.   For  these  and  for  other  average  figures  needed  in  making  a  hudget  the 
tahles  showing  average  yield,  income,  expense,  and  investment  figures  on  farms 
keeping  accounts  may  he  taken  from  the  foregoing  tables  in  this  report,  pages  6 
to  9*   The  production  and  carry-over  together  give  the  amounts  of  crops  availahle 
for  seed,  feed,  sale  and  carry-over  for  the  next  year.   Seed  requirements  can 
easily  he  estimated  when  the  t>ro-oosed  acreage  of  each  crop  is  known.   This  is  as 
far  as  we  may  go  in  cron  disposal  until  the  hudget  for  feeds  is  made. 

Budgeting  Feeds.   The  third  step  is  the  making  of  a  feed  hudget.   The  form 
for  this  is  shown  on  -oage  20.   We  first  list  the  numbers  of  livestock  on  hand, 
keeping  in  mind  our  estimate  of  the  numhers  to  be  horn.   This  estimate  is  based  en 
previous  experience  and  market  outlook.   We  also  plan  the  method  of  feeding  and 
the  length  of  feeding  periods.   With  these  plans  made  we  are  ready  to  estimate  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  feed  needed  for  the  year. 

Many  farm  operators  have  neglected  estimating  their  feed  requirements  in 
advance  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  knowing  quantities  of  feed  needed 
by  different  kinds  of  livestock  fed  or  pastured  under  different  conditions.  As  a 
result  of  making  no  definite  estimate  the  feed  supoly  often  runs  short,  feed  has 
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to  be  purchased  on  an  emergency  basis,  or  the  livestock  have  to  be  kept  on  short 
unprof itable  rations,  or  sold  on  an  unsuitable  market. 

To  estimate  the  quantities  of  feeds  needed,  some  tables  of  feed  requirements 
for  different  kinds  of  livestock  under  different  conditions  are  helpful.   No  tables 
that  are  entirely  adequate  are  available  at  present  but  some  partial  tables  based 
on  accounts  and  feed  records  on  Illinois  farms  were  included  in  the  "Farm  Business 
Reports"  for  1923.  These  are  repeated  on  pages  2^  and  25  of  this  report. 

With  the  numbers  and  plans  for  livestock  known  and  with  feed  requirement 
tables  we  can  estimate  the  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  feed  needed  for  each 
class  of  livestock  as  shown  on  page  20.   It  is  best  to  include  here  quantities  of 
feeds  to  be  bought  as  well  as  quantities  of  home-grown  feeds,  since  each  depends  up- 
on the  other.   The  best  tables  of  feed  requirements  for  any  particular  farm  can  be 
made  by  keeping  records  or  careful  estimates  of  feeds  used  each  year  for  each  kind 
of  livestock  and  basing  future  plans  on  past  experience. 

With  the  tables  of  feeds  made  out  as  shown  on  page  20  we  are  ready  to  com- 
plete the  table  of  crops,  page  19.  We  have  entered  here  the  totals  of  each  crop 
needed  for  feed.   On  this  particular  farm  the  practice  is  followed  of  carrying  over 
a  liberal  supply  of  feed  into  the  next  year  and  the  quantities  to  be  carried  over 
for  1930  have  been  included  in  the  table.   If  it  were  expected  that  any  particular 
feed  would  run  out  before  the  1929  crops  will  be  ready  we  should  add  the  necessary 
purchase  to  the  columns  of  purchased  feed  in  the  feed  table,  page  20.  Finally,  we 
can  enter  the  quantities  of  crops  to  be  sold.  These  quantities  are  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  amounts  of  crops  to  be  used  and  carried  over  from  the  total  amounts  of 
those  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  and  of  those  raised  in  the  present  year. 
To  get  the  value  of  crop  sales  we  must  estimate  the  probable  farm  price.   For  use 
in  this  budget  we  have  used  conservative  figures  with  the  expectation  that  the  ac- 
tual income  will  be  above  rather  than  below  our  estimates.  Price  estimates  should 
be  based  on  past  experience  supplemented  by  the  available  information  as  to  world 
and  national  supplies  on  hand,  crop  prospects  in  the  southern  hemisphere  and  proba- 
ble demand,  especially  as  influenced  by  numbers  of  livestock  on  hand  to  consume 
feed  crops.   Information  of  this  kind  is  available  about  February  15  of  eacn  year 
in  the  national  and  state  "Outlook  Heports."  It  is  brought  up  to  date  from  tine  to 
time  in  a  monthly  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  called  "The 
Agricultural  Situation."  Applying  the  estimated  prices  to  the  quantities  to  be  sold 
we  have  an  estimate  of  income  to  be  expected  from  crop  sales. 

Budgeting  Livestock  products.  The  budget  for  production  and  disposal  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  is  the  fourth  step  and  is  next  in  order.   The  form 
is  shown  on  page  21.  We  have  previously  estimated  the  numbers  of  livestock  to  be 
raised  and  the  weights  to  which  they  will  be  fed.  We  need  also  to  estimate  quanti- 
ties of  dairy  and  poultry  products  to  be  produced.  Here  again  past  experience  is 
the  best  guide  and  records  of  past  production  are  very  valuable.  Following  this 
estimate  of  production  there  should  be  an  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  pork,  poul- 
try, milk,  etc. ,  to  be  used  by  the  family  and  hired  help.  Deducting  these  amounts 
there  remain  the  quantities  of  livestock  products  which  should  be  available  for 
sale.  Again  we  estimate  the  probable  prices  to  be  received.  Here  we  are  guided  by 
a  knowledge  of  seasonal  variations  in  prices  of  different  kinds  of  livestock  prod- 
ucts, by  a  study  of  price  cycles  including  present  and  future  position  within  the 
cycle,  by  storage  holdings  of  livestock  products,  and  probable  demand  as  influenced 
by  prospective  business  conditions.  This  information  is  also  reviewed  in  the  na- 
tional and  state  outlook  reports  and  in  "The  Agricultural  Situation."  Applying  the 
estimated  prices  to  the  quantities  to  be  sold  we  have  an  estimate  of  the  gross  in- 
come from  livestock. 
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Budgeting  Income  and  Expenses.  T:7ith  the  "budget  for  crops,  feeds,  seeds  and 
livestock  complete,  we  are  prepared  for  the  fifth  step  which  is  to  set  up  the  "budg- 
et of  income  and  expense  as  shown  on  page  22.  The  income  figures  are  taken  from 
the  tables  of  sales  of  crops  and  livestock.  The  expense  figures  in  this  case  were 
taken  from  accounts  kept  on  this  particular  farm  over  the  past  four  years.  Where 
no  accounts  are  available  most  items  of  expense  can  "be  estimated  "by  consulting  can- 
celled checks  and  other  records.  The  average  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  tables 
on  page  6  will  help  to  suggest  the  items  of  expense.   In  these  tables  depreciation 
on  improvements  and  equipment  is  included,  altho  it  is  not  an  actual  cash  expense 
and  will  not  be  included  in  the  list  of  expenses  in  the  budget.  The  item  of  crop 
expense  includes  purchased  seed,  and  bills  for  threshing,  twine,  shelling,  etc. 
When  the  table  of  income  and  expense  is  complete  the  expense  is  subtracted  from 
the  estimated  gross  income.   The  difference  represents  the  probable  income  left  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  cover  depreciation,  unpaid  labor  of  the  operator  and  his 
family,  interest  on  the  invested  capital  and  compensation  for  the  risk  and  manage- 
ment involved  in  operating  a  business.  The  item  of  depreciation  must  cover  the  de- 
creasing value  of  buildings,  fences,  machinery,  limestone,  and  phosphate  previously 
applied  to  the  land,  and  mature  horses  or  cows  which  become  less  valuable  with  age. 
The  table  on  page  23  shows  the  distribution  of  income  remaining  after  actual  ex- 
penses are  paid  on  the  particular  farm  used  in  making  this  budget.   This  table  is 
of  interest  in  bringing  out  the  items  necessary  to  be  covered  by  the  farm  income  if 
the  business  is  to  be  profitable  as  measured  by  standards  commonly  accepted  in  oth- 
er lines  of  industry  and  commerce. 

It  will  often  pay  to  make  out  budgets  for  different  ways  of  operating  the 
same  farm  and  estimating  the  probable  net  income  which  may  result  from  these  dif- 
ferent systems.  The  different  plans  may  involve  different  kinds  and  acreages  of 
crops  and  different  kinds  and  numbers  of  livestock.  It  may  be  of  value  also  to  fig- 
ure on  a  basis  of  different  kinds  of  power  and  equipment  which  require  different 
amounts  of  labor. 

The  budget  should  be  followed  by  keeping  accounts.  Much  of  the  value  of  any 
budget  will  be  lost  if  accounts  are  not  kept  which  will  make  it  possible  to  see  how 
closely  the  business  follows  the  budget.   Improvement  of  future  budgets  also  de- 
pends on  keeping  suitable  accounts  which  give  a  more  accurate  basis  for  future 
plans.   The  greatest  value  of  such  a  budget  as  we  have  outlined  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  leads  to  clear  thinking  at  a  time  when  the  farm  operator  is  free  to  think. 
If  substitute  plans  are  included  to  take  care  of  the  most  likely  emergencies  such 
as  failure  of  wheat  or  clover  crops  or  the  occurrence  of  wet  weather  in  rush  sea- 
sons, the  operator  will  have  less  need  to  depend  on  snap  judgments. 
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Crop  Map  for  1929 
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Field  Ho.  1 

Field  Ho.  2 

Corn 

Mixed  Clover  Pasture 

Ho  A. 

28  A. 

(Temporary  fence) 

Mixed  Clover  Hay 
12  A. 

yFara- 
Pasture  5  A.   ,  stead 

- 1  5A. 

! 
Field  No.  k 

Wheat 

30  A. 

Seed  tc  clover  mixture 

Field  No.  3 

Oats 

i 
i 

kQ  A. 

L. 

! 

Field  No.  5 

Corn 

i 

Ho  A. 

Field  1 


Oats  I93O 
Wheat  1931 
Clover  1932 
Corn  1933 
Com  I93U 


Crop  Plan  for  Future 
Field  2        Field  3         Field  k 


Corn  1930 
Corn  1S31 
Oats  1932 
Wheat  1933 
Clover  193U 


Wheat  IS 30 
Clover  1931 
Corn  1932 
Corn  1933 
Oats  I93U 


Clover  193O 
Corn  1931 
Corn  1932 
Oats  1933 
Wheat  193U 


Field  5 

Corn  1930 
Oats  1931 
Wheat  1932 
Clover  1933 
Corn  193U 
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Estimated  Feed  for  Livestock 
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Livestock 

Home-grown  feeds 

Purchased  feeds 

Kind 

Amount,  bushels 

Kind 

Amo^it 

Cost 

Kind  and  numbers 

or  tons 

(pounds) 

Horses 



Corn 

— 

U  mature 

Oats 

500 

3  colts 

Hay 
Straw1 

5 

10 

Cattle 

10  cows  and  spring 

Cotton- 

calves 

Corn 

550 

seed 

3500 

$100 

7  calves  of  1S2S 

Oats 

200 

1000 

19 

10  yearlings 

Hay 
Straw 

30 

Bran 

Hogs 

12  sows  with  spring 

Corn 

2500 

Tankage 

2000 

V 

and  fall  litters 

Oats 

200 

Oilmeal 

2000 

05 

60  fall  pigs  of  1928 

Alfalfa 

j 

meal 

2000 

U5 

Chickens 

110  hens 

Corn 

so  • 

Tankage 

Uoo 

IS 

200  chicks 

I 

Oats 

30 

Shorts 

1000 

20 

Total  expected  feed  purchases 


$35^ 
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Provable  Production  and  Disposal  of  Livestock  and 
Livestock  Products 


Disposal 


Livestock  products       j  Production* 


h~ 


Sales 


jj  Used  in  home    j    Quantity       j    Value 


Beef. 
Pork. 


Butt erf at    (including 
milk  and  cream)    . 


Eggs.    . 
Poultry 


10,000  lbs. 
31,500     » 

1,350    « 

1,500  doz. 
600  lbs. 


1,500  lbs. 

200     » 

200  doz. 
150  lbs. 


10,000  lbs. 
30,000     » 

1 ,650     " 
1,300  doz. 
U50  lbs. 


Total   expected  income  from  livestock 


$1200 
2700 


360 


2o0 
115 


$1+335 


*If  colts  are  raised  and  sold  they  should  be  included. 
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Probable  Receipts  and  Expenses 
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Receipt! 


Expenses 


Crops.  . 

Livestock 


$7,2S5 


1 


Seed 

Other  crop  expense 

(Twine,  threshing,  shelling,  etc.) 

Peed 

Other  livestock  expense  

(Serial,  veterinary5  medicine,  etc.) 

Hired  labor  

Equipment,  repairs,  and  supplies, 

including  gas  and  oil , 

Hew  machinery  

Improvement  repairs 

(Paint,  fence  repair,  etc.).  .  .  . 
Improvements,  new  (Buildings,  fence, 

limestone,  phosphate) 

Taxes  

Insurance  

Interest 

Total  expenses , 

Income  less  expenses , 


$  75 

100 
310 

50 
650 

225 

50 

50 

75 
325 

15 
$1925 

$7285 
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Distribution  of  Income 

(This  is  not  a  part  of  the  budget,  "but  shows  the  items 
to  be  covered  by  the  income  left  after  actual  expense  is  paid.) 


126, 


Items  to  be  covered  by  income  remaining 
after  cash  expense  is  paid 

Gross  income  less  expense 

Depreciation  (based  on  beginning  inventory) 
Horses  10$  after  9  years  of  age  .  .  $  55 

Buildings  2$ 192 

Fencing  10$  less  repairs Di- 
phosphate 10$ 75 

Total  depreciation  

Labor  not  paid 

Operator $720 

Other  members  of  family 300 

Total  unpaid  labor  

Total  expense  not  included  in  budget  

Net  operating  income  to  cover  investment 

and  management 

Capital  returns,  5$  on  $53  000  

Amount  remaining  as  pay  for  management  and  risk 


Amount 


$5  360 


3  95^ 


l  05U 
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Fifth  Annual  Report 

of  the  cooperators  in  the 

Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service 

for  the  year  1929 

M.  L.  Mosher,  J.  3.  Andrews,  U.   A.  Herrington,  H.  C.  M.  Case 

Illinois  farmers  had  about  the  same  average  net  earnings  in  1929  as  in  1928 
according  to  present  available  information  "based  on  figures  from  a  part  of  the  nine- 
teen hundred  farm  accounts  completed  in  the  Illinois  farm  account  projects  last  year. 
As  pay  for  management,  risk  and  use  of  capital  the  final  computation  of  rate  earned 
on  total  invested  capital  on  Illinois  farms  for  1928  was  2.9  percent.  Ho  satisfactory 
method  is  known  for  valuing  management  of  farms  but  if  one  percent  on  the  investment 
be  considered  as  pay  for  management  there  remained  1.9  percent  for  the  risk  and  use 
of  capital  invested.  Based  on  the  average  of  all  farms  in  the  Illinois  farm  account 
projects  for  the  5  years  I92H  to  1928  one  percent  of  the  capital  invested  has  been 
equivalent  to  8.5  percent  of  the  gross  income. 

The  farm  earnings  given  above  represent  the  average  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  farmers.  Repeated  studies  of  earnings  on  all  farms  in  typical  areas  have  shown 
that  the  average  earnings  for  all  farms  are  lower  than  for  farms  included  in  the  farm 
accounting  projects.  Allowance  has  been  made  for  this  fact.  The  difference  has  been 
found  to  be  consistently  about  2  percent  of  the  investment  in  favor  of  the  account 
keepers.  For  this  reason  the  following  figures  for  the  cooperators  in  the  Farm 
Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  should  not  be  taken  to  represent  average  farm  earnings 
for  that  area.   It  is  probable  that  earnings  on  the  average  farm  for  1929  were  about 
2  percent  less  than  for  these  progressive  and  businesslike  farmers. 

The  38O  farmers  in  east  central  Illinois  who  kept  records  in  the  Farm 
Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  in  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and  Woodford  Counties 
for  1929  earned  for  the  use  of  capital  invested  and  for  the  management  and  risk  of 
operating  the  business  an  average  of  5»5&  percent  on  their  investments.  A  wage  of 
$60  a  month  was  allowed  as  pay  for  the  operator's  labor,  no  salary  being  deducted  for 
management.   If  we  allow  one  percent  of  the  investment  as  pay  for  management,  in  this 
case  amounting  to  $560  a  farm,  there  remains  a  rate  of  h.56   percent  as  pay  for  the 
risk  and  use  of  capital  invested  in  these  record  keeping  farms.  A  second  method  of 
computing  earnings  is  to  deduct  5  percent  of  the  investment  as  pay  for  the  risk  and 
use  of  the  capital  instead  of  deducting  a  labor  wage  for  the  operator  and  as  stone  that 
the  remaining  income  is  pay  for  labor  and  management.   Following  this  plan  it  is  found 
that  the  average  farm  operator  of  this  group  had  a  labor  and  management  wage  of  $1003. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  the  labor  performed  by  the  operator  is  worth  $60  a  month  or  $J20 
a  year,  there  is  $283  left  as  pay  for  risk  and  management  in  doing  a  gross  business  of 
$6l85  with  an  investment  of  $5-5,022.   The  average  value  of  the  land  included  in  this 
report  was  placed  at  $1S*+  an  acre.   Other  items  including  improvements,  equipment, 
livestock  and  feed  made  a  total  investment  of  $2H6  an  acre.   The  land  and  improvements 
exclusive  of  the  house  averaged  $209  SB  acre. 

Farm  earnings  vary  widely  from  year  to  year  owing  to  differences  in  weather 
and  markets.   The  cooperators  in  this  service  earned  a  higher  average  rate  for  1929 
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than  for  any  other  year  since  the  work  began  in  1925  except  for  1928.   The  earnings 
for  1929  were  low,  however,  as  compared  with  reported  businesses  in  other  industries. 
Over  1500  companies  representing  57  industries  are  reported  by  a  nationally  known 
bank  as  having  earned  12.8  percent  on  their  net  worth  for  1929.  These  companies, 
unlike  farms,  pay  for  management  in  the  form  of  salaries  to  officers  and  executives. 
Like  the  farms  included  in  the  Illinois  farm  account  projects  it  is  probable  that 
the  companies  reporting  earnings  are  more  successful  than  the  average  of  al  1  companies 
in  the  same  industries. 

The  value  of  home  grown  produce  used  by  the  farm  family  is  not  included  in 
the  income  figures  as  stated  in  this  report.  The  farm  products  used  at  home  were 
found  to  have  an  average  value  of  $396  at  farm  prices.   (Table  k)     This  item  of 
produce  may  be  considered  as  labor  income  for  the  farm  operator  and  other  members 
of  the  family  in  addition  to  the  labor  wages  deducted  in  the  accounts. 

In  analyzing  these  records  tho  investment  in  tho  residence  of  the  operator 
is  left  out  of  the  farm  inventory.   Depreciation  and  upkeep  on  the  residence  also  are 
not  included.  This  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  business  man  in  town  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  his  residence  as  part  of  his  business.  The  use  of  the  house  is 
considered  an  income  from  an  investment  outside  of  the  farm  business. 

Differences  in  Earnings  Between  Farms 

The  usual  wide  variations  in  the  earnings  on  the  most  profitable  and  the 
least  profitable  farms  may  well  be  noted  (Table.  J).  The  76  most  profitable  of  the 
330  farms  made  5  percent  on  the  investment  and  had  an  average  of  $2670  to  pay  each 
operator  for  his  own  labor  and  management,  while  the  76  least  profitable  farms 
lacked  $567  per  farm  of  making  5  percent  on  the  investment  and  left  nothing  to  the 
operator  for  his  own  labor  and  management. 

This  amounts  to  a  total  difference  of  $3237  per  farm  per  year  in  the 
return  for  the  labor  and  management  of  the  operators  between  the  high  and  low 
groups  of  farms.  This  may  be  expressed  in  another  way  by  saying,  after  all  expenses 
were  paid  and  the  operator  allowed  $720  for  his  own  labor,  the  most  profitable  group 
made  8.62  percent  on  the  investment,  while  the  least  profitable  group  made  only 
2.60  percent  on  the  money  invested. 

The  one-fifth  most  profitable  farms  (76  farms)  had  a  total  income  of 
$33.80  an  acre,  while  the  one-fifth  least  profitable  farms  had  an  income  of  only 
$20. 89  per  acre  (Table  2).  The  total  expenses  per  acre  with  no  charge  for  interest 
on  the  investment  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  were  $13.09  and  $1U,55  Per  a£re  re- 
spectively.  In  other  words,  the  most  profitable  group  of  farms  with  $1.4-6  less  ex- 
pense per  acre  received  $12.91  larger  returns  per  acre.   The  same  table  shows  that 
the  least  profitable  farms  were  a  little  smaller  in  size  on  the  average  and  that 
they  had  a  little  larger  investment  per  acre. 

These  differences  in  farm  earnings  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  all 
the  least  profitable  farms  are  necessarily  operated  at  present  by  poor  managers  or 
that  the  plan  of  farming  is  open  to  severe  criticism.  Many  of  the  farms  have  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  in  fertility  of  land  and  equipment  over  a  long  period  of  years 
Some  of  the  most  profitable  farms,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  background  of  from  ten 
to  fifty  years  of  superior  operation  from  the  standpoint  of  drainage,  soil  improve- 
ment and  quality  and  arrangement  of  building  and  fences.   Some  of  the  least  profit- 
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able  farms  axe  now  in  the  process  of  being  reorganized  and  built  up  towards  a  more 
profitable  basis.  The  larger  percent  of  tillable  land  in  sweet  clover  on  the  one- 
fifth  least  profitable  than  on  the  most  profitable  farms  indicates  that  there  is  a 
definite  tendency  for  the  operators  of  some  of  the  least  profitable  farms  to  be  work- 
ing on  the  problem  of  increasing  soil  fertility.  (Table  2).  Also  there  are  other 
indications  of  improvements  being  made  on  many  of  the  farms  although  the  full 
financial  gain  cannot  be  realized  for  a  few  years. 

Two  Opportunities  for  Increasing  Farm  Incomes 

Farm  earnings  may  be  increased  through  "TOiat  the  farmer  can  do  for  him- 
self" and  "What  farmers  can  do  in  cooperation."  TThile  this  report  deals  with  the 
former,  the  latter  means  of  helping  farmers  is  important.   It  is  concerned  with  such 
matters  as  the  adjustment  of  tariffs,  transportation  rates  and  taxes  and  the  handling 
of  seasonal  surpluses  of  agricultural  products.  These  and  similar  problems  require 
the  organized  effort  of  farmers  if  they  are  to  present  their  case  effectively  before 
legislative  and  governmental  boards  and  commissions  and  in  conferences  with  other 
groups. 

Hegarding  what  the  farmer  can  do  for  himself,  that  is  concerned  with  tile 
efficiency  with  which  he  operates  his  own  farm  business.  The  wide  differences  in 
earnings  on  farms  included  in  this  study  operated  under  similar  conditions  of  soil, 
climate  and  markets,  show  that  the  individuals  have  a  large  opportunity  of  improving 
their  incomes.   Tnis  can  be  accomplished  through  adopting  plans  for  the  organization 
and  operation  of  their  farms  which  have  proved  most  profitable.   In  fact  the  earnings 
on  most  farms  can  be  increased  more  through  increased  efficiency  in  operation  than 
can  be  expected  through  any  rational  adjustments  of  tariff,  freight  rates  or  taxes  or 
improved  handling  of  seasonal  surpluses. 

Increased  efficiency  on  the  best  corn-belt  land  is  justified  as  a  safe  means 
of  increasing  the  farm  income  as  it  is  the  most  effective  way  of  reducing  the  costs  of 
production  of  each  unit  of  product.   Likewise,  it  will  be  an  effective  way  of  dis- 
couraging further  expansion  of  farming  to  cheap  marginal  land  which  should  be  held  out 
of  agricultural  production  under  present  conditions. 

A  careful  study  of  his  report  by  each  cooperator  will,  it  is  believed,  en- 
able him  to  know  rather  definitely  where  he  can  most  readily  increase  the  efficiency 
of  his  farm  business  and  how  other  farmers  have  more  successfully  conducted  that 
part  of  the  farm  work. 

Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  More  Profitable 
and  the  Less  Profitable  Farms 

Most  of  the  difference  of  approximately  $3^00  in  the  average  net  earnings 
for  each  of  the  76  most  profitable  and  the  76  least  profitable  farms  is  accounted  for 
in  Chart  1. 
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Chart  1.  Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  76 
Most  Profitable  and  the  76  Least  Profitable  Farms 


Factors 
considered 

The  lengths  of  the  shaded  bars  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amounts  of  the  differences 

Average 
difference 

Crop  yields 

XXXXX3CXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXX3CXXXXXJQOXXXXXXXXXXXX^ 

$1097 

Efficiency 
of  livestock 

XXXXXXKCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

965 

Cost  of  power 

and  machinery 

xxxxxxxxx 

193 

Amount  of 
livestock 

xxxxxx 

123 

Cost  of 
man  labor 

xxxxx 

112 

Miscellaneous 
expenses 

xxxxx 

107 

Total  located  differences 

$2610 

Crop  Yields —  The  yields  per  acre  on  the  most  profitable  farms  were: 
corn,  51»5  bushels;  oats,  5L^  bushels;  winter  wheat,  22.9  bushels;  spring  wheat, 
21.9  bushels;  barley,  35*^  bushels;  and  soybeans,  22.1  bushels.  On  the  least  pro- 
fitable group  the  yields  were:  corn,  H0.8  bushels;  oats,  ^2.2   bushels;  winter 
wheat,  18. 9  bushels;  spring  wheat,  18.2  bushels;  barley,  21. 9  bushels;  and  soybeans, 
16.5  bushels.  These  differences  of  10.7  bushels  of  corn,  9.2  bushels  of  oats,  U.O 
bushels  of  winter  wheat,  3.7  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  13*5  bushels  of  barley,  and 
5.6  bushels  of  soybeans  were  applied  to  the  average  acreages  of  those  crops  on  the 
380  farms.  With  corn  valued  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  oats  at  Uo  cents,  wheat  at 
$1.10,  barley  at  50  cents,  and  soybeans  at  $1.25  the  total  difference  in  value  of 
the  crops  on  the  average  farm  amounts  to  $1096.87.   (Chart  1) 

Efficiency  of  Livestock — The  76   most  profitable  farms  realized  $l60  from 
each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock  while  the  jS   least  profitable 
farms  received  only  $120  or  a  difference  of  $Uo  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  used. 
The  average  amount  of  feed  used  on  all  farms  was  valued  at  $2Hl2  at  farm  prices. 
The  larger  returns  for  each  $100  of  this  feed  used  on  the  more  profitable  farms  ac- 
counts for  $965  of  the  difference  in  average  farm  income  between  the  two  groups  of 
farms.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  keeping  horses  on  the  two  groups  of  farms. 
This  greater  income  to  the  more  profitable  farms  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  used 
was  apparent  in  case  of  each  class  of  livestock.  For  beef  cattle,  the  difference 
was  $31;  mixed  beef  and  dairy  herds,  $70;  dairy  herds,  $53;  hogs,  $29;  sheep,  $*+2; 
and  poultry,  $59. 

About  one-half  of  the  grain  produced  on  these  farms  was  fed,  the  rest 
being  sold  as  grain.   In  areas  where  all  the  grain  is  fed  on  the  farms,  this  matter 
of  livestock  efficiency  becomes  relatively  more  important. 

Power  and  Machinery  Costs — The  total  cost  per  acre  of  horse  and  tractor 
power  and  machinery  on  the  most  profitable  farms  amounted  to  only  $3. 91  Per  a.cre 
compared  with  a  cost  of  $^.76  per  acre  on  the  least  profitable  farms.   This  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  power  and  machinery  of  85  cents  per  acre  would  amount  to  a  dif- 
ference of  $193. U6  less  cost  per  farm  in  favor  of  the  most  profitable  farms. 

Amount  of  Livestock — The  more  profitable  farms  fed  $12.73  worth  of  feed 
per  acre,  valued  at  farm  prices,  while  $11.50  worth  of  feed  per  acre  was  fed  on  the 
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less  profitable  farms.   In  general,  only  about  one-half  of  the  grain  produced  on 
these  farms  was  fed  on  the  farms.  As  an  average  of  all  farms,  for  each  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed  there  were  livestock  returns  of  $lkk,   that  is,  the  product  from  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed  on  the  farm  was  worth  $kk   more  than  the  farm  price  of  the  feed. 
This  difference  applied  to  the  additional  $1.23  worth  of  feed  per  acre  used  on  the 
more  profitable  farms  accounts  for  $123  of  the  total  difference  between  the  two  groups. 

Efficiency  of  Man  Labor — The  total  labor  cost,  including  the  operator's 
and  family  labor  at  hired  man  rates,  was  $6.,4U  per  acre  on  the  ~[6   more  profitable 
farms  and  $6.93  on  the  less  profitable  ones.   This  difference  of  ^9  cents  per  acre 
applied  to  the  average  size  of  all  farms  amounts  to  $111.52.   This  small  difference 
is  more  significant  when  one  realizes  that  the  returns  were  nearly  twice  as  high  on 
the  more  profitable  farms. 

Miscellaneous  Expenses — Expenses  other  than  labor,  power  and  machinery 
amounted  to  $U. 58  and  $5«05  per  acre  on  the  respective  groups  of  farms.   This  differ- 
ence of  ^7  cents  per  acre  accounted  for  $106.37  in  the  differences  in  net  incomes 
of  the  groups  of  farms. 

Prices  of  Products — l!o  analysis  of  the  differences  in  incomes  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  prices  received  for  products  was  made  in  preparing  this  report.  However, 
it  was  evident  to  those  working  on  the  records  that  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  total  difference  was  due  to  this  factor.   It  may  be  noted  that  the  average  re- 
turns per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced  was  $10.09  on  the  one-fifth  most  profitable 
and  $9.7^  on  the  one-fifth  least  profitable  farms.   (Table  2).   This  difference  of 
35  cents  per  100  pounds  applied  to  the  l6,772  pounds  produced  on  the  average  of  all 
farms  would  account  for  only  $58.70.   On  the  other  hand  the  difference  due  to  the 
difference  in  feed  cost  of  $1.^2  per  100  pounds  of  pork  would  account  for  $232.16 
differences  in  income,  or  about  four  times  as  great  as  the  difference  due  to  prices 
received. 

Kind  of  Crops  Grown — There  was  very  little  difference  between  the  more 
and  less  profitable  groups  of  farms  in  the  proportions  of  tillable  land  in  the  crops 
which  ordinarily  are  more  or  less  profitable.   However,  in  the  case  of  individual 
farms,  it  was  apparent  that  the  net  incomes  for  the  year  were  greatly  influenced  by 
the  proportion  of  tillable  land  in  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and 
canning  crops  which  have  been  recognized  as  the  more  profitable  crops  usually  grown 
in  the  area  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  land  in  oats,  timothy  and  bluegrass. . 
Because  of  the  good  yields  and  unusually  high  prices,  soybeans  were  more  than 
ordinarily  profitable  in  1929. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
crease during  the  past  five  years  in  the  acreage  of  the  lower  profit  crops  of  oats, 
timothy  and  bluegrass  as  grown  on  the  farms  cooperating  in  this  service.   (Table  3) 
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Item 

Yovjc 
farm 

Average  of 
3S0  farms 

to  most 
profitable 
f  arras 

76  least 
profitable 

farms 

Capital   Investments  -  Land 
Farm  Improvements 

Horses 
Cattle 
Hogs 

$ 

$1+1'  927 

5  6oo 

63g 

i  239 

7go 

124 

g 
16U 

3  on 
I  875 
3  607 

$56  022 

S40  S7S 

5  32^ 

644 

1  302 

985 

101 

4 

162 

"$  19S 

1  759 

3  71S 

$^4  877  . 

$33  206 

5  756 

679 

1  209 

829 

Sheep 

80 

Bees 

17 

Poultry 
Livestock  -  Total 

153 
2  q6? 

Machinery  and  equipment 
Feed,   grain  and  supplies 

Total   Investment 

$ 

1  750 
3  367 

$^2  c46 

Receipts-Net   Increases 
Horses 

599 

1  579 

6S 

3 
13? 
179 
611 

3  172 

2  930 

70 

7 

$  6  185 

9 

720 

2  393 

67 
2 

215 

782 

4    7& 

3  2C9 

75 

g 

$.  7,  716 

Cattle 

693 

Hogs 

1  7g 

Sheep 

Bees 

0 

poultry 
EgS  sales 

96 

147 

Dairy   sales 
Livestock  -  Total 

339 

2  66S 

Feed,   Grain  and  Supplies 
Labor  off  farm 
Miscellaneous  receipts 

Total  Receipts  -  Net   Increases 

S- 

1  720 

53 
7 

$__4  U52 

Expenses  -  Not  Decreases 
Farm  Improvements 

$ 

260 

5 

510 

50 

276 

446 
50 

$.,2  162 

219 

"472 

'~56 

295 
605 

42  g 

^7 
$  2  122 

290 

Horses 

20 

Miscellaneous  livestock 
decreases 

— 

Machinery  and  equipment 
Feed,   grain  and  supplies 
Livestock  expense 
Crop  expense 
Hired  labor 
Taxes 

526 

~7 
247 

619 

43s 

Miscellaneous   expenses 
Total   e::penses  -  Net   Decreases 

56 
$2  24  3 

Heceipts  Less  Expenses 
Total  unpaid  l^bor 
Operator's  labor 
Family  labor 

$ 

i 

$ 

$  4  023 
910 
691 
219 

3  113 

5.56  4 

3  go4 
2  8501 

$  1  003 

$  5  594 
866 
68b 
180 

4  723 
8,62    $ 

5  4i4 
2  744 

$  2  67O 

$2  209 
g-)8 
6s4 

17^ 

Not  income  from 

investment  and  management 

Bate  earned  pri_  Investment 

Return  to   capital  and  operator's 
labor  and  management 

5  percent   of    capital   invested 

Labor  and  management  wage 

1  351 

2..  60     % 

2  035 
2   602 

$    -567 

1*3. 
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Table  2  -  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  BY  ,rrHICH  THE  FARM  BUSINESS  HAY  BE  STUDIED 
Underlined  factors  are  the  ones  used  on  the  chart,  Page^ 
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Item 


Gross  receipts  per  acre 
Total  expense  per  acre_ 
Net  receipts  per  acre  __ 


Your 

farm 


Average  of 


380  farms 


76  most         76  least 


$27.17 

"13^9 

13.68 


227.6 

$2U6.12 

184.20 

2U.60 

8.24 

15.85 

3.06 

10.17 


profitable 

farms 


$33.80 
13.09 
20.71 


profitable 

farms 


$20.89 

1^.55 

6.3^ 


Size  of  farm 

Total  investments  per  acre_ 

Land 

Farm  improvements 

Machinery  and  equipment 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies. 

Horses 

productive  livestock 


2?g.3 
$240.36 

179. o4 


23.32 
7.71 

16.28 
2.82 

11.19 


213.1 
$244.19 

179.25 

27.01 

8.21 

15.  so 

3.19 
10.73 


Percent  of  farm  tillable 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in 
Higher  profit  plus 

one-half  medium  profit  crops     _ 

Higher  profit  crops  

Corn 

Wheat  

Alfalfa  

Sweet   clover 

Canning  and  truci- 


crops  _  , 


Medium  profit  crops  

3arley__ 

Soybeans 

Spring  wheat 

Clover 

Clover  and  timothy  mixed_ 
Miscellaneous 


Lower  profit  crops, 
Oats . 

Timothy 

Bluegrass  

Miscellaneous 


All  legumes 
All  crops 


Acres  of  grain  crops  per  farm 

Corn 

Oats 

Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Barley 

Soybeans  -  grain  and  hay_ 


89.6 


6g.3 

61.  4 

46.0 
7.0 

1.9 
5.0 
1.5 

13.9 
3.4 
2.8 
1.6 

2.2 
3.2 

.7 

2U.7 
20.2 

1.5 

2.6 

.4 

15.5 


93.S 

4i.3 

1U.2 

3.2 

7.1 

5.3 


87.1 


69.8 

62.0 

46.9 
6.4 
2.4 
4.5 
1.3 

15.6 

3.7 

2.7 

2.3 
2.6 

3.5 


22.4 
19.7 

.9 
1.5 

.3 

16.3 

S9.9 


93.3 

39.1 
12.7 

4.7 
7.3 
•5.4 


90.7 


6g.4 

62.4 

45.0 

7.7 

2.1 

6.3 
1.3 

14.2 
4.2 

2.9 

1.2 
2.1 

2.6 
1.2 

23.4 
18.0 

1.9 

3.1 

.4 

16.7 

S7.6_ 


87.0 
34.8 
14.8 

2.3 

8.1 
5.7 
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Item 

Your 
farm 

Average  of        76  most 

j  profitable 
380  farms      j   farms 

76  least 
profitable 

farms 

Bushels  per  acre  of  grain  crops 
Corn 

46.2 
Us,  3 
21.1 
20.4 

_2S?L 

20.2 

51.5 

51.U, 

22.9 
21.9 
35.4 
22.1 

40.8 

Oats 

42„2 

Winter  wheat 

13,9 

Soring  wheat 

18.2 

Barley 

21.Q 

Soybeans 

16.5 

Productive  livestock 

Average  investment  per  acre 

Total   returns  per  acre 
Feed  used  per  acre 

$ 

$10.45 
15.28 
10.60 

$12.00 
20.  Hi 
12.73 

$10.25 
13.73 
11.50 

Feed  to  all  productive  livestock 
Beef  cattle  * 

$ 

$2412 

1906  (53) 
683  (126) 
737  (190) 

1267  (353) 

258  (SS) 
137   (352) 

$2907 
1790   (13) 
611   (26) 

937  (3U) 

1636  (74) 

250  (16) 

202  (70) 

$2451 
2570   (13) 

Mixed  cattle 

744  (19) 

Dairy  cattle 

540    (42) 

Hogs 

1293    (68) 

Sheep 

228   (19) 

Poultry 

I83  (69) 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to  all 
Productive  livestock 

$ 

$      144 

$  160 

$120 

Beef  cattle 

120   (53) 

136  (13) 
173  (26) 
193  (&) 
lu7  (74) 
126   (16) 
246    (70) 

Si  70 

246 

105   (13) 

Mixed  cattle 
Dairy  cattle 

144_[I26) 
I06    (190/ 

10^   (19) 

140    (42) 

Hogs 

nH  (--53) 

118   (53) 

Sheep 

111   iS8) 

84   (19) 

Poultry 

$ 

223  (352) 

$  146 

232 

137   (69) 

Returns  per  $100  invested 

in  all  productive  livestock 

Poul try 

$131+ 

202 

Pounds  of  pork  produced  -  total 
Pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre 
Feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pork 
Returns  per  100  pounds  of  pork 
Pounds  of  milk  per  milk  cow* 
Dairy  returns  per  milk  cow 
Average  number  of  hens  kept 
Number  of   eggs  per  hen 

$ 
$ 

$ 

16  772 

73.7 
$7.30  (35s) 

$9-30   (353) 
6l66    (200) 

$  131    (365) 
107.7    (312) 

9^.0  (312) 

24  390 

10b. 3 

$  6.37    (7^) 

$10.09  (7*0 

6369  <te) 

$  lUU  (73) 

109.2  (66) 

100.5  (66) 

14  3/1 

67.4 
$       8.29    (68) 

$      9.7*+  (63) 

5517       M 

$103        (7U) 

112.2     (597 

34.8     (59)" 

♦'/Then  a  number  is  given  in  parenthesis  ()  f 
of  farms  for  which  that  item  is  an  average, 
for  all   farms  in  the  group. 


ollowing  any  item  it   represents  the  number 
Uhere  no   such  number  appears,    the  item  ii 
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Table  2  -  (Concluded) 


Item 

Your 

farm 

Average  of 
380  farms 

76  most 

profitable 

farms 

76  least 

profitable 

farms 

Labor,  Power  and  Machinery  Studies 
Percent  of  farms 
With  tractors 

77.9 

37.4 
32.4 

16.8 

76.3 

Uo.g 

32.9 

14.5 

76.3 

With  trucks m 

With  tractors  and  trucks _ 

Without  tractors  or  trucks 

22.9 
25.0 
19.7 

Average  acres  in  crops 
Average  number  of  men 
Crop  acres  per  man 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 
♦Labor  efficiency  index 

$ 

181.1 
l.gU 

92.2 

$           2.14 
100.0 

173.7 
l.gU 

97.3 
$         2.23 
103.0 

169.4 
1.21 

93.7 
$       2.72 
96.U 

Aver,   number  of  workable  horses 
Crop  acres  per  horse 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  horses 

Peed  cost  per  workable  horse  

Horse  feed  and 

depreciation  per  crop  acre 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  

Horse  and  machinery 
cost  per  crop  acre 
♦Horse     and  machinery  efficiency 
index 

$ 

28.0 

$      453- 
70. 

2.53 
2.82 

5.35 

100.0 

$       13-49 

6.31 
28.3 

$    429. 
62. 

2.35 

2.64 

4.99 

lll.S 
$       13.22 

6.25 
27.1 

$  462. 

75. 

2.88 
3.11 

5.99 

92.0 

Labor  plus  horse  and 

machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 

$     14.71 

Expense  per  $100  gross   income 

Expenses  per  acre  of  farm 
Farm  improvements 

r. 

$       50. 
13.49 
1.1U 
.02 

2.2U 
.22 

1.21 

6.H2 

1.96 

.22 

$       39. 
13.09 
.96 

2.07 

.25 
1.29 

6.UU 

1.22 
.20 

$     70. 
14.55 
1.36 

Horses  -  decreases 

Misc.    livestock  -  decreases_ 

Machinery  and   equipment 

Feed,   grain  and  supplies 
Miscellaneous  livestock  expense^ 

Miscellaneous  crop   expense 

Hired  and  home  labor 
Taxes,   insurance,    etc. 
Miscellaneous 

.10 

2.47 

.22 

1.16 

6.93 

2.05 

.26 

Family  living  furnished  by  farm 
Farm  produce  used  in  home' 
House  rent   (10$  of  value) 

Total  living  furnished  by  farm  

Number  in  family 

$  396  (37*0 
396  (36^) 
792 
4.6  (361) 

$26 

$    402  (75) 
362  (73) 
764 

4.7  (73) 
$  26 

$       356   (74) 
409  (72) 

765 

4.2   (68) 

Farm  produce  used  per  person 

! 

$     25 

♦The  "labor  efficiency  index"  for  any  farm  is  calculated  by  finding  the  number  of  acre: 
of  crops  worked  on  that  farm  with  the  same  labor  cost  with  which  100  acres  of  crops  is 
worked  on  the  average  of  farms  of  the   same  size  and  having  the 

same  amount  of  livestock  feeding  to  do.  The  "horse  and  machinery  efficiency  index"  it- 
calculated  in  the  same  way.  The  average  labor  cost  per  100  acres  of  crops  for  farms 
the  size  of  yours  and  with  the  same  amount  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock  per 

acre  of  the  farm  was  .   The  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  100  acres  of  crops 

was 
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FARi  EF7ICH2TCY  CHART 
(See  page  11   for  an   explanation  of   the  use  of   this  chart) 
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Explanation  of  the  Farm  Efficiency  Chart 
(See  Chart  on  page  10) 


While  the  farm  efficiency  chart  used  in  this  year's  report  may  appear  com- 
plicated to  those  not  familiar  with  it,  it  will  enable  cooperators  to  see  clearly 
the  relative  efficiency  with  which  different  parts  of  the  farm  "business  are  handled. 
If  the  following  things  regarding  the  plan  of  the  chart  are  understood  its  use  will 
not  he  difficult. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  double  line  across  the  middle  of 
the  chart  is  the  average  for  all  the  farms  to  which  that  factor  applies. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  top  single  line  across  the  chart 
represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  farm  in  the  factor  named  at  the  top  of 
that  column.  The  figure  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  of  the  chart  represents  ap- 
proximately the  least  efficient  farm  in  that  factor. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  second  from  the  bottom  line  across 
the  chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  of  the  one-fifth  of  the  farms 
which  are  lowest  in  that  factor.   It  also  represents  approximately  the  least  effi- 
cient in  the  next  to  the  lowest  one-fifth  of  the  farms  in  that  factor. 

Likewise,  the  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  next  to  the  top  line 

across  the  chart  represents  approximately  the  least  efficient  of  the  one-fifth  best 

farms  in  that  factor.   It  also  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  of  the 

second  to  the  best  one-fifth  group  of  the  farms  in  that  factor.  The  other  lines 

separate  the  middle  group  in  each  factor  from  the  groups  next  to  it. 

By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at  approximately  the  place  which  re- 
presents the  efficiency  of  his  farm  in  each  factor  and  then,  by  filling  in  with  a 
colored  crayon  or  pencil  the  space  below  such  lines,  a  cooperator  can  see  clearly 
where  his  farm  stands  in  efficiency  in  each  factor. 

Relation  of  Labor  and  Horse  Power  and  Machinery  Costs 
to  the  Size  of  Farm  and  the  Amount  of  Livestock  Fed 

The  use  in  this  report  of  the  "Labor  Efficiency  Index"  and  the  "Horse 
Power  and  Machinery  Efficiency  Index"  is  better  understood  when  one  realizes  the 
relation  of  labor  costs  and  horse  power  and  machinery  costs  to  the  size  of  farm  and 
amount  of  livestock  fed.   A  study  of  the  3^0  records  shows  that  for  each  ho   acres  in- 
crease in  size  of  farm  there  was  a  reduction  in  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  of  about  41 
cents.   (Table  3)  It  was  found,  for  illustration,  that  the  labor  cost  for  the 
average  half  section  farm  was  $1.65  a  crop  acre  less  than  for  a  quarter  section  farm 
feeding  the  same  amount  of  feed  to  productive  livestock  per  acre  of  the  farm. 

In  a  similar  way  for  each  Uo  acres  increase  in  size  of  farm  the  cost  for 
horse  feed  and  depreciation  and  all  machinery  was  found  to  decrease  about  15  cents 
per  crop  acre.   (Table  U)  A3  an  average,  the  half  section  farm  was  found  to  have 
58  cents  less  cost  per  crop  acre  for  horse  power  and  machinery  than  a  quarter  section 
farm  feeding  the  same  amount  of  feed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 
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Table  3.   Average  Labor  Cost_  per  Crop  Acre 
Variations  in  total  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm  and 
the  total  value  per  acre  of  the  whole  farm  of  feed,  including  pasture,  fed  to  all 
livestock  other  than  horses.   Based  on  records  from  the  330  farms  used  in  this  report. 


Feed  used 

Total 

acres 

in  farm 

100 

1U0 

180 

220 

2o0 

300 

3'40 

380 

per  acre 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

139 

179 

219 

2^9 

299 

339 

379 

H19 

$     .00 

to 

1.99 

7-61 

7.20 

6.7S 

6.37 

5.96 

5.55 

5.lH 

H.72 

2.00 

to 

3.99 

7.95 

7.5^ 

7.12 

6.71 

6.3O 

5.39 

5.Hs 

5.06 

Htoo 

to 

5.99 

3.29 

7. S3 

7.H6 

7.05 

6.6H 

6.23 

5.82 

5. Ho 

6.00 

to 

7.99 

8.63 

3.22 

7.30 

7-39 

6.98 

6.57 

6.16 

5.7H 

g.oo 

to 

9.99 

8.97 

8.56 

S.l>4 

7.73 

7.32 

6.91 

6.50 

6.08 

10.00 

to 

11.99 

9.31 

8.90 

S.Hg 

8.07 

7.66 

7.25 

6.SH 

6.H2 

12.00 

to 

13.99 

9.65 

9.2H 

8.82 

8. Hi 

8.00 

7.59 

7.1s 

6.76 

1H.00 

to 

15.99 

9.99 

9.58 

9.16 

8. 75 

8.3H 

7.93 

7,52 

7.10 

16.00 

to 

17.99 

10.33 

9.92 

9.50 

9.09 

8.63 

8.27 

7.86 

!  7.HH 

18.00 

to 

19.99 

10.67 

10.26 

9.8U 

9.^3 

9.02 

3. 6l 

8.20 

i  7.73 

20.00 

to 

21.99 

11.01 

10.60 

10.18 

9.77 

9.36 

8.95 

S.5U 

l  3.12 

22.00 

to 

23.99 

11.35 

10. 9H 

10.52 

10.11 

9.70 

9.29 

J   3.88 
l 

1  S.H6 

Table  H.   Average  Horse  and  Machinery  Cost  per  Crop  Acre 
Variations  in  horse  feed  and  depreciation  and  machinery  costs  per  crop  acre  according 
to  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the  total  value  per  acre  of  the  whole  farm  of  feed,  in- 
cluding pasture,  fed  to  all  livestock  other  than,   horses.  Based  on  records  from  the 
380  farms  used  in  this  report. 


Feed  used 

Total 

acres  : 

Ln  farm 

100 

1U0 

130 

220 

260 

300 

3H0 

38O 

per  acre 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

139 

179 

219 

259 

299 

339 

379 

Hl9 

$      .00 

to 

1.99 

H.62 

H.H7 

H.33 

H.13 

H.OH 

3.39 

3.75 

3.6l 

2.00 

to 

3.99 

H.85 

H.70 

H.56 

H.H2 

H.27 

tf.13 

3.98 

3.8H 

H.oo 

to 

5.99 

5.09 

H.9H 

H.30 

H.65 

H.51 

H.37 

H.22 

H.03 

6.00 

to 

7.99 

5.32 

5.17 

5.03 

H.89 

H.7H 

H.60 

H.H5 

Ml 

8.00 

to 

9.99 

5-55 

5. Ho 

5.26 

5.12 

H.97 

H.83 

H.63 

H.5H 

10.00 

to 

11.99 

5.79 

5.6H 

5.50 

5.36 

5-21 

5.07 

H.92 

k.73 

12.00 

to 

13.99 

6.02 

5.87 

5.73 

5.59 

5.HH 

5.30 

5.15 

5.01 

1H.00 

to 

15.99 

o.2o 

6.11 

5.97 

5.33 

5.63 

5.5H 

5.39 

5.25 

16.00 

to 

17.99 

6.H9 

6.3H 

6.20 

6.06 

5.91 

5.77 

5.62 

5.H8 

18.00 

to 

19.99 

6.72 

6.57 

6.H3 

6.29 

6.1H 

6.00 

5.85 

5.71 

20.00 

to 

21.99 

6.96 

6.31 

6.67 

6.53 

6.33 

6,2H 

6.09 

5.95 

22.00 

to 

23.99 

7.19 

7.0H 

6.90 

6.76 

6.61 

6.H7 

6.32 

6.18 
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For  each  $10  increase  in  the  value  of  feed,  including  pasture,  fed  to 
productive  livestock  for  each  acre  of  the  farm  the  labor  cost  increased  an  average 
of  $1.70  per  crop  acre.   In  this  area  the  livestock  consists,  mainly,  of  hogs, 
"beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle,  with  some  sheep  and  poultry.  Those  farms  feeding  less 
than  $2  worth  of  feed  per  acre  are  selling  most  of  the  grain  raised,  while  those 
feeding  from  $22  to  $24-  of  feed  per  acre  sell  only  about  enough  grain  to  pay  for  the 
supplemental  feeds  purchased.   It  is  seen  then  that  as  an  average  the  farm  having 
enough  livestock  of  different  kinds  to  utilize  all  the  produce  of  the  farm  has  a 
labor  cost  of  about  $3-75  Per  crop  acre  more  than  the  farm  of  the  same  size  that  is 
on  a  straight  grain  selling  basis.  The  livestock  farm  also  has  an  average  horse  power 
and  machinery  cost  of  about  $2.60  per  crop  acre  more  than  the  grain  selling  farm  of 
the  same  size. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  both  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the 
amount  of  livestock  kept  into  account  in  any  satisfactory  measure  of  labor  and  power 
and  machinery  efficiency.   The  "labor  efficiency  index"  and  the  "horse  power  and 
machinery  efficiency  index"  were  developed  to  take  into  account  both  the  size  of  farm 
and  amount  of  livestock.   (See  footnote  Table  2,  page  10) 

COMPARISON  OF  FIVE  YEARS'  RECORDS 

A  comparison  of  income,  investment  and  efficiency  factors  for  all  farms 
included  in  each  of  the  five  annual  reports  of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management 
Service  is  shown  in  Table  5«  Most  of  those  who  dropped  out  of  the  project  in  1926 
and  1927  were  men  who  stopped  farming.   Some  of  those  dropping  out  in  1928  were 
among  those  whose  farms  proved  to  be  unprofitable.   TThile  others  who  were  out  for 
one  year  came  back  into  the  project  when  it  was  reorganized.  About  one-half  of  the 
farms  included  in  1929  were  of  new  cooperators  who  had  not  kept  records  before  1929. 
This  situation  should  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  these  comparative  records. 

It  may  well  be  noted  that  the  total  expense  remained  fairly  constant  at 
about  $13.50  Per  acre.  However,  the  gross  receipts  varied  from  $20.7*+  VeT   acre  in 
1926  to  $27.g6  per  acre  in  1928.   These  differences  were  due  largely  to  differences 
in  price  levels,  yields  and  quality  of  crops  produced.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  increase  in  the  incomes  from  dairy  and  poultry  products.  An  increase  in  the 
pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre  indicates  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  hog  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a  decided  shift  from  less  of  the  low 
profit  crops  to  more  of  the  medium  profit  crops.  Much  of  this  shift  has  been  from 
oats  to  barley,  spring  wheat  and  soybeans.  There  seems  to  be  some  decrease  in  the 
labor  cost  per  acre  and  also  in  the  horse  power  and  machinery  cost.   The  other  ex- 
penses, consisting  mostly  of  repairs  and  depreciation  on  buildings  and  fences, 
taxes  and  miscellaneous  crop  and  livestock  expenses,  have  remained  about  constant. 
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Tattle  2.  ~  Ccmoari son  of  Five  Years'    Records 


Items 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Number  of  farm  records  used_   

Rate   earned  on  investment 
Labor  and  management  wage 

Size  of  farms  in  acres  

Value  of  land  per  acre 
Total   investment  per  acre 

Gross  receipts  per  acre 
Total   expense  per  acre 
Net   receipts  per  acre 

225 
3.21 
$-382.00 

232.0 
$  191.55 
258.15 

22.05 

13.77 
8.23 

210 

2.30 
$-616.00 

232.1 
$  192. 24 

255.93 

20. 74 

13.57 

7.17 

200 
3.72 
$  -46.00 

231.5 
$  192.34 

253.31 

22.78 

13.33 

$.45 

150             3S0 
5.66           5.56 

$1084.07    j$1003.00 

23H.6      !      227.6 
$  189. U7    |$  184.20 
251. 74         246.12 

27.86            27.17 
13.60            I3.U9 
14.26            13.68 

Receipts  and  Net    Increases  -  Total 
Grain  less  feeds  purchased 
Miscellaneous 
Livestock  -  total 

Horses 

Cattle 

Dairy  products 

Hogs 

$5115.00 

1901.00 

105.00 

3109.00 

557.00 
346.00 
1345.00 
101.00 
118.00 
137.00 
5.00 

$4813.00 

I961.OO 

69.OO 

2733.00 

454.00 

353.00 

lo39.00 

32.00 

121.00 

130.00 

4.00 

$5274.00 
2633.00 

7^.00 
2516.00 

5.00 

562.00 

380.00 

1247.00 

67. 00 

110.00 
140.00 

5.00 

$6534.36 

3321.89 
85.26 

3127.71 

5.30 

67O.ll 

469.^7 

I565.9O 

109.78 

137.02 

167.57 
2.56 

$6135.00 
2936.00 

77.00 

3172.OO 

599.00 

611.00 

1579.00 

Sheep 

68.00 

Poultry 

Eggs 

Bees 

133.00 

179.00 

3.00 

Productive  Livestock  Records 
Investment  per  acre 
Returns  per  acre 
Feed  used  per  acre 
Returns  per  $100  feed  used 
Pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre 

$       9.62 
1^.29 

3.81 

150.77 
66.3 

$      IO.U3 

13.33 
8.33 
159.70 
64.0 

$     10.28 
10.35 

s.oS 

134.57 

74.0 

$     10.84 
14.68 
10.34 

1*41.97 
76.0 

$     IO.U5 

15.23 

10.60 

144.00 

73.7 

Bushels  r>er  Acre  of  Cror>s 
Corn 

55.3 
39.2 
is.  3 

51.3 
37.1 

20.6 

42.0 

3^.5 
16.8 

53.0 
43.8 

IS. 4 

46.2 

Oats 

45. 8 

T7inter  wheat 

21.1 

Percent   of   Tillable  Land  in 

Higher  profit  crops 
Medium  profit   crops 
Lower  profit  crops 

58.2 

9.8 

32.0 

60.1 

7.4 

32.5 

59.9 
13.2 
26.9 

60.3 

15.1 
24.1 

61.4 

13.9 
24.7 

Expenses  per  Acre  of  Farm 

Hired  and  home  labor 

Horse  power  and  machinery 

Other  expenses 

$      6.85 
4.80 

Mi 

$     6.67 

4.42 
4.79 

$       6.53 
U.38 
4.73 

$        6.60 
4.42 
4.79 

$      6. Us 
4.25 
4.75 

Farm  produce  used  in  farm  home  

$  430.21 

$  466.70 

$  439.15 

$   395.95 

$  396.OO 
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Value  of  farm  Products  Used  i,n  the  Farm  Home 


The  sale  values  of  farm  products  used  in  the  homes  of  the  cooperators  have 
"been  estimated  and  recorded  from  month  to  month.  The  average  total  value  of  such 
products  amounted  to  $39^  per  farm  for  the  37^  farms  on  which  such  records  were  kept, 
as  shown  in  Table  6. 

Table  6.  Amounts  and  Value  of  Farm  Products 
Used  in  the  Farm  Home 
Average  37^  Farms,  1929 


Product 

Amounts 

Price 

Wholesale 

farm 

value 

Fuel 

$ 

$2 

Milk 

1080  qts. 

.05 

54 

Cream 

150   qts. 

.20 

30 

Butter 

82  lbs. 

.45 

37 

jfegs 

163  doz. 

.30 

^9 

Poultry 



30 

Beef 





5 

Pork 

780  lbs. 

.089 

70 

Honey 

6  lbs. 

I         *15 

1 

Potatoes 

13  bu. 

1.60 

21 

Other  vegetables 

61 

Fresh  fruits 



i       ~     ~ 

5 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

150   qts. 

.20 

30 

Miscellaneous 

1 

Total 

1 

$396 

The  prices  used  were  appro ximate  wholesale  farm  prices  as  follows:  milk, 
5  cents  per  quart,  or  about  $2.35  per  100  pounds;  cream,  20  cents  per  pint;  butter, 
M-5  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  30  cents  per  dozen;  poultry  and  other  meats,  live  weight  farm 
price  at  the  time  slaughtered;  honey,  15  cents  per  pound;  and  potatoes,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  bushel.  The  value  of  other  vegetables  was  estimated  according  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  garden  at  from  $10  to  $15  for  each  person  in  the  family  during  the 
garden  season.   This  estimate  was  based  on  studies  made  in  former  years  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  in  connection  with  detailed  cost  account  in- 
vestigations. Twenty  cents  per  quart  was  used  in  case  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits 
produced  on  the  farm  and  canned  or  preserved  for  winter  use. 

The  value  of  these  farm  products  used  in  the  home  was  not  included  in  the 
farm  receipts  as  shown  in  Table  1.  However,  the  values  of  the  poultry  and  livestock 
products  were  included  in  the  returns  from  each  class  of  livestock  in  figuring  the 
livestock  efficiency  factors  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

The  following  discussions  prepared  by  H.  R.  Hudelson  and  H.  C.  M.  Case  of  the 
Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  make  up  a  part  of  the  report  sent  to  all 
farmers  in  Illinois  who  have  cooperated  in  keeping  farm  accounts  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  their  local  county  farm  bureaus.  Farm  bureaus  in  93  counties  are  cooper- 
ating in  the  work  and  reports  from  farm  advisers  indicate  that  approximately  3200 
farmers  are  enrolled  in  the  projects  this  year.  The  records  kept  by  farmers  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  are  not  closely  supervised  during  the 
year  and  contain  less  detailed  information  and,  therefore,  provide  for  a  much  less 
complete  analysis  of  the  farm  business. 
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Su£~estions  for  Increasing  the  Usefulness,  of  Farm  Accounts. 

Fanning  has  developed  into  a  highly  competitive  "business  during  the  last 
generation  and  prices  are  now  largely  determined  in  large  central  markets.  Along 
with  these  changes  have  come  greatly  increased  requirements  for  money  and  credit. 
This  in  turn  has  brought  greater  chances  of  money  and  credit  losses.  Farming  has 
"become  a  commercial  type  of  business  instead  of  the  self  contained  home  producing 
and  home  consuming  manner  of  living  which  prevailed  within  the  last  50  years.  This 
changing  situation  is  forcing  the  farm  operator  to  a  greater  dependence  upon  markets, 
credit  supplies  and  business  methods.   The  American  farmer  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  other  industries  in  efficiency  of  production.  To  keep  pace  in  other  ways  he 
needs  to  increase  his  control  of  markets  and  credit  supplies  through  organization 
and  to  follow  the  example  of  many  Illinois  farmers  in  adopting  better  business  meth- 
ods such  as  the  keeping  of  accounts.   Suitable  accounts  serve  to  guide  the  operator 
of  a  farm  or  other  business  away  from  unprofitable  enterprises  and  practices  in  the 
rapid  changes  which  take  place  in  modern  business  conditions.  Having  adopted  the 
practice  of  keeping  accounts  and  hence  having  more  facts  ao  to  the  progress  he  is 
making  the  question  confronts  every  farm  account  keeper  as  to  whether  he  is  using 
this  information  to  its  full  advantage.   To  have  the  facts  is  one  thing;  to  face 
those  facts  thoughtfully  and  frankly  and  act  on  them  is  another. 

In  the  farm  business  reports  for  the  past  three  years  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  planning  the  farm  for  economical  operation.   Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  principles  underlying  successful  farm  organization.  These  principles 
are  fully  discussed  in  Illinois  Bulletin  329,  "Organizing  the  Corn-Belt  Farm  for 
Profitable  Production."   In  order  that  you  may  consider  how  completely  you  have 
brought  your  farm  into  line  with  these  principles,  they  are  listed  here  as  follows: 

1.  Good  yields  tend  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  producing  farm  crops. 

2.  A  large  percentage  of  land  in  the  higher  profit  crops  means  larger 
farm  income. 

3.  Livestock  production  as  a  means  of  marketing  crops  makes  for  larger 
farm  income. 

4.  Efficient  feeding  and  handling  of  livestock  materially  reduces  the 
cost  of  production. 

5.  A  large  volume  of  business  is  necessary  for  profitable  farming. 

6.  A  well  organized  system  of  crop  and  livestock  production  helps  use 
available  man  labor  advantageously. 

7.  Costs  are  reduced  when  the' supply  of  horse  and  mechanical  power  fits 
farm  needs  and  is  economically  handled. 

8.  .  Buildings,  machinery,  and  other  equipment  expense  must  be  kept  under 
control  if  low  production  costs  are  to  be  obtained. 

9.  A  good  farm  layout  and  a  well  developed  farmstead  make  for  economical 
operation. 

10.  Diversity  of  crop  production  helps  to  insure  long-time  profits. 

11.  Production  planned  in  accordance  with  market  demands  makes  for  a  larg- 
er margin  of  profit. 

Many  individuals  have  their  farms  well  organized  but  must  work  continuous- 
ly to  comply  with  the  last  named  principle,  namely,  "Production  planned  according  to 
market  demands  makes  for  a  larger  margin  of  profit."  This  has  to  do  both  with  the 
relative  amounts  and  kinds  of  farm  products  produced  and  with  marketing  them  to  best 
advantage. 

The  farmer  who  is  making  changes  in  his  farm  operations  to  conform  with 
the  market  for  his  products  should  keep  in  mind  first  of  all  the  necessity  of  choos- 
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ing  enterprises  and  the  proportions  of  each  which  in  combination  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  produce  at  a  low  cost  for  a  unit  of  product. 

Most  Illinois  farmers  who  have  been  relatively  successful  as  compared  with 
others  in  their  communities  have  had  systematic  crop  rotations.   Successful  rota- 
tions distribute  the  need  for  labor,  power  and  equipment  through  as  much  of  the  year 
as  possible,  provide  for  soil  maintenance,  control  to  some  extent  the  development  of 
disease  and  insect  pests  and  keep  an  much  land  as  possible  in  those  crops  which  over 
a  period  of  years  give  the  widest  margin  of  profit.  TChen  new  rotations  are  planned 
or  old  ones   revised  they  should  be  made  to  meet  all  of  these  conditions  as  complete- 
ly as  circumstances  permit.  At  the  same  time  they  should  give  as  uniform  a  supply 
of  feeds  needed  in  livestock  production  as  possible  and  keep  in  line  with  market 
trends. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  it  is  evident  that  marked  changes  have  ^een 
made  in  kinds  of  crops  grown  throughout  the  corn  belt.  Wo  doubt  further  changes  both 
in  the  kinds  of  crops  and  in  the  proportions  of  different  crops  will  be  made  over  a 
period  of  years.  There  appears  to  be  some  disadvantage,  however,  in  radical  and 
frequent  changes  in  the  acreages  of  crops  as  compared  with  following  a  good  rotation. 
Crop  prices  are  influenced  mainly  by  total  production  either  in  the  United  States  or 
the  7/orld  as  a  whole  depending  on  the  crop.  Total  production  for  most  crops  depends 
more  on  yield  per  acre  than  on  total  acreage.  Yield  usually  cannot  be  predicted  far 
enough  ahead  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  number  of  acres  planted.   In  the  case  of 
some  crops  which  may  be  carried  over  in  large  quantities  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  consumed  the  carryover  is  important  and  should  be  considered  in  production 
plans.  Broom  corn  is  such  a  crop.  The  prices  of  the  common  grain  crops  are  affect- 
ed to  a  less  degree  by  carryover,  although  on  some  years  this  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  market.  The  common  staple  crops  of  Illinois  are  principally  feed  crops  al- 
though they  may  be  sold  and  moved  to  some  other  farm  before  they  are  fed.  The  best 
opportunities  for  the  average  Illinois  farmer  to  take  advantage  of  market  changes 
from  year  to  year  are  in  changing  livestock  operations  so  as  to  market  more  or  less 
of  his  crops  in  the  form  of  livestock  or  livestock  products  according  to  the  rela- 
tion between  livestock  and  crop  prices. 

Farm  account  cooperators  generally  have  given  more  thought  to  good  farm  or- 
ganization than  the  average  farmer.  They  usually  are  more  interested  in  price  and 
market  information,  also.  Likewise,  a  well  organized  farm  based  -upon  the  principles 
of  good  farm  management  is  in  a  better  position  to  use  this  type  of  information  than 
a  poorly  organized  one. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  illustrated  in  the  management  of  many  of  the 
more  successful  farms.  One  farm  with  a  long  record  of  good  earnings  as  compared 
with  other  farms  in  the  same  section  of  the  state  may  be  used  as  an  example  even 
though  some  practices  on  this  farm  might  not  be  recommended.  This  farm  has  a  five- 
year  crop  rotation  including  one  year  of  clover.  The  clover  field  is  divided  each 
year  by  a  temporary  fence  located  so  as  to  provide  enough  pasture  for  the  livestock 
on  hand.  The  remainder  of  the  field  is  cut  for  hay  after  which  the  temporary  fence 
is  taken  out  and  the  whole  field  pastured.  On  seasons  especially  favorable  to  clo- 
ver growth  less  acreage  is  needed  for  early  pasture  and  the  extra  acreage  is  cut  for 
hay,  thus  providing  a  surplus  to  carry  over  and  take  care  of  those  seasons  when  clo- 
ver growth  is  small  and  nearly  all  of  the  field  is  needed  for  pasture.   The  live- 
stock on  this  farm  consists  of  cattle  and  hogs  in  addition  to  the  necessary  work 
stock.   The  cows  are  a  milking  strain  of  Shorthorns.  More  or  less  of  the  milk  is 
marketed  according  to  the  relative  prices  of  milk  and  beef.   If  markets  favor  beef 
the  calves  are  allowed  to  suckle  the  cows  for  a  longer  period.   If  markets  favor 
dairy  products  the  calves  are  raised  by  hand.  More  or  less  grain  is  fed  to  the  cows 
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according  to  whether  they  are  "being  milked  or  have  been  dried  up.   Calves  are  market- 
ed at  younger  cr  elder  ages  according  to  market  conditions.   The  hog  enterprise  also 
permits  considerable  adjustment  to  seasonal  and  market  conditions.   It  is  the  regu- 
lar practice  to  farrow  two  litters  of  pigs  each  year  ana  raise  them  by  efficient  low 
cost  methods  but  the  weights  at  which  they  are  marketed  have  "been  varied  according 
to  the  relative  market  outlook  for  corn  and  hogs.   The  breeding  herd  consists  of 
purebreds  and  has  been  kept  registered  so  that  breeding  stock  can  be  sold  \iacn   this 
special  market  is  better  than  the  market  for  slaughter  hogs.   The  same  practice  has 
"been  followed  with  respect  to  cattle.  Even  the  power  on  this  farm  has  been  adjusted 
to  meet  seasonal  conditions.  The  crop  rotation  and  livestock  system  is  such  as  to 
spread  the  need  for  labor  and  power  over  most  of  the  year  and  the  power  is  largely 
supplied  'oj   horses  but  a  tractor  is  brought  into  use  when  weather  conditions  have 
held  up  the  work  and  caused  a  need  for  more  power  over  a  short  season. 

This  farm  is  a  striking  example  of  the  advantages  of  having  a  systematic 
and  flexible  plan  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cropping  system  and  even  the 
numbers  of  breeding  stock  have  varied  but  little  over  a  period  of  years.   It  shows 
the  possibilities  of  making  changes  to  fit  changing  market  and  seasonal  conditions 
without  disrupting  a  well  tried  and  "balanced  plan  of  operation  which  gives  a  low  cost 
of  production  for  each  unit  of  product.  At  the  same  time  it  avoids  an  error  made  on 
some  farms  of  completely  going  out  of  one  enterprise  into  another  and  possibly  re- 
versing this  action  two  or  three  years  later. 

Suggestions  to  Farm  Account  Keepers 
in  Using  Outlook  Information 

Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  "Agricultural  Outlook  for  Illinois" 
published  annually  by   the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  as  well  as 
to  other  sources  of  Outlook  information  noted  at  the  end  of  this  report.   (in  the 
following  discussion,  where  quotations  are  used,  they  are  taken  from  the  Agricultur- 
al Outlook  for  Illinois  for  1930.)   As  this  report  or  other  Outlook  information  is 
studied  it  is  suggested  that  special  attention  he  given  to  the  following  points: 

1.  "Illinois  agriculture  is  built  up  largely  around  the  production  of 
feed  crops  for  sale  or  for  conversion  into  livestock  and  livestock  products.  Acre- 
ages of  such  crops  are  stable  from  year  to  year  and  the  larger  part  of  the  variation 

"in  production  is  the  result  of  differences  in  yield  because  of  weather  conditions." 

Peed  crops  usually  are  cheaper  on  the  farm  where  they  are  produced  than  on 
the  farm  to  which  they  are  sold  by  the  amount  paid  to  cover  commissions  and  transpor- 
tation. Unless  the  "buyer  has  special  market  advantages  or  more  efficient  livestock 
than  the  original  seller  of  the  crops  his  chances  of  feeding  at  a  profit  are  less 
than  those  of  the  seller. 

2.  The  demand  for  feed  crops  depends  upon  the  numbers  of  livestock  to  be 
fed.   Since  the  World  War  there  has  been  a  downward  trend  in  the  total  number  of  an- 
imals on  farms  in  the  United  States.   "The  general  balance  between  acreages  of  feed 
crops  and  numbers  of  livestock  which  has  been  unfavorable  to  feed  crops  for  a  number 
of  years  is  about  to  swing  in  the  opposite  direction."   In  considering  such  a  state- 
ment the  information  regarding  each  particular  class  of  livestock  should  be  consid- 
ered carefully. 

3.  Competition  with  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  needs  to 
be  watched  closely.  The  tendency  to  increase  production  of  corn  in  the  Great  Plains 
area  is  bringing  the  feed  grain  supply  closer  to  the  range  country  of  the  west.  This 
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increases  the  competition  for  Illinois  feeders.  The  advantage  of  the  western  area 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  crops  may  "be  produced  there  at  a  very  low  cost  per  acre.  The 
area  is  handicapped,  however,  by  limited  rainfall  and  low  yields.  This  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  compete  advantageously  with  this  type  of  production,  Illi- 
nois farmers  must  secure  larger  yields  per  acre  than  their  western  competitors.  Al- 
though the  Outlook  for  oats  and  "barley  is  not  promising,  partly  because  of  low  cost 
methods  of  production  in  other  areas,  but  largely  due  to  the  declining  demand  for 
horse  feed  it  seems  impractical  to  displace  them  entirely  in  Illinois  cropping  sys- 
tems. No  other  crops  follow  corn  readily  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  nurse  crops 
for  clovers  and  alfalfa.  The  Outlook  report  carries  the  following  statement  about 
oats,  "Farmers  who  find  oats  desirable  for  rotation  purposes  and  still  continue  to 
market  them  should  study  carefully  the  possibility  of  using  them  for  feed  on  their 
own  farms." 


4.  The  wheat  producer  of  the  Great  Plains  area  has  made  rapid  strides  to- 
ward a  lower  cost  of  production  per  acre  by  the  substitution  of  efficient  machinery 
for  man  labor.   "The  world  acreage  of  wheat  is  on  an  upward  trend  with  much  potential 
new  wheat  acreage  in  thfe  United  States,  Canada,  Russia  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere." 

5.  In  choosing  livestock  enterprises  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  buy  into 
"beef  cattle  breeding  at  a  time  when  we  are  at  a  low  point  of  production  and  a  high 
point  in  prices.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no  expansion  in  the  "beef 
enterprise  on  farms  where  there  is  surplus  pasture  and  hay  in  the  cropping  system. 
Under  such  conditions  some  cows  can  be  kept  at  low  cost  on  feeds  otherwise  wasted 
and  especially  may  some  expansion  be  justified  where  a  start  of  breeding  stock  is  al- 
ready on  hand. 

6.  If  considering  the  possibilities  of  dairying  or  changing  the  size  of 
that  enterprise,  farmers  may  well  regard  changes  in  the  local  market  demand  as  well 
as  conditions  over  wider  areas.   "Present  unfavorable  dairy  prices  are  the  result  of 
large  surpluses  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  particularly  butter.  Excessive  hold- 
ings of  these  products  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  increase  in  production  and  a 
somewhat  large  decrease  in  demand.  Farmers  may  do  much  to  bring  about  a  more  favor- 
able adjustment  between  the  supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products.  A  large  part  of 
our  total  milk  production  comes  from  boarder  cows.  The  present  period  of  fairly  high 
cattle  prices  affords  a  better  market  for  the  sale  of  non-profitable  cows  that  may 

be  culled  from  dairy  herds  than  can  be  expected  over  the  next  few  years." 

Farmers  situated  so  that  it  seems  advisable  to  bring  a  dairy  enterprise  in- 
to the  system  of  farming  probably  can  buy  the  necessary  breeding  stock  at  lower 
prices  during  the  next  few  years  than  in  the  immediate  past. 

7.  Hog  production  is  so  universal  on  Illinois  farms  that  in  addition  to 
Outlook  information  the  farmer  should  at  all  times  give  careful  consideration  to  fac- 
tors that  help  secure  a  low  cost  of  production.  The  expansion  of  corn  production  in 
the  western  and  northwestern  edges  of  the  corn  belt  is  bringing  Illinois  hog  produc- 
ers more  competition  from  that  area.   This  will  not  displace  hog  production  in  Illi- 
nois but  makes  it  increasingly  important  for  the  Illinois  farmer  to  produce  his  hogs 
efficiently.  As  brought  out  in  much  of  the  Outlook  information,  hog  production  of- 
fers one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  the  Illinois  farmer  to  adjust  his  operations 
to  market  conditions.   (See  further  discussion  in  the  Agricultural  Outlook  for  Illi- 
nois, 1930) 

3.  The  corn-belt  farm  poultry  enterprise  usually  is  a  small  one  but  farm 
records  show  it  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  business.   The  poultry  income  has 
been  sufficient  to  help  stabilize  farming  during  the  post-war  depression.  As  with 
other  farm  enterprises,  efficient  production  is  essential  if  the  enterprise  is  to  be 
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conducted  at  a  profit.  Outlook  information  shows  that  there  has  heen  considerable 
expansion  in  the  poultry  enterprise  in  recent  years.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  watch 
future  trends  of  the  poultry  enterprise  as  well  as  other  farm  enterprises. 

Sources  of  Outlook  Information 

1.  Illinois  Mr i cultural  Outlook  Report 

This  is  a  presentation  of  pertinent  facts  bearing  upon  the  agricultural 
situation  and  an  attempt  to  point  out  trends  with  reference  to  the  supply  and  demand 
of  products  produced  on  Illinois  farms.  This  report  is  published  annually  in  Febru- 
ary and  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

2.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Outlook  Report 

This  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  facts  relating  to  prospective  world- 
wide and  nation-wide  supply  and  demand  conditions  which  are  not  readily  available  to 
farmers.   It  is  published  annually  about  February  1  and  can  be  had  in  limited  num- 
bers by  addressing  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  or  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

3.  The  Agricultural  Situation 

This  is  the  name  of  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   It  gives  current  information  on 
supply,  demand  and  price  conditions  for  the  United  States  and  for  sections  of  the 
United  States.   It  is  condensed  and  provides  a  good  means  of  keeping  Outlook  infor- 
mation up  to  date.  This  is  not  a  free  publication  but  a  subscription  can  he  had  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  year  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Market  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
These  include  a  great  variety  of  reports  giving  supply,  demand  and  price 

information  on  different  commodities.   They  are  in  many  cases  released  over  the  rad- 
io or  through  market  and  agricultural  papers.  Those  interested  can  secure  a  list  of 
these  reports  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  reports  listed  therein  are  available 
without  charge  to  anyone  who  requests  them  and  shows  a  need  for  them.  A  few  of  these 
reports  with  the  approximate  dates  of  release  are  given  below. 

1.  Monthly  Crop  Report — These  reports,  which  show  acreage,  condition,  prices,  num- 
bers, probable  production,  or  value  of  principal  crops  and  livestock,  are  pub- 
lished monthly  in  "Crops  and  Markets."  A  summary  in  multigraph  form  is  issued 
from  the  State  "Agricultural  Statistician's"  office,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

2.  Special  pig  surveys  and  report  on  livestock— Pig  surveys  are  published  about 
January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year.  They  show  the  available  supply  of  pigs  for 
market  and  intentions  to  breed  sows  for  the  following  season.  Reports  are  also 
issued  showing  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1. 

3.  Report  of  cattle  on  feed  or  on  movement  of  feeder  cattle— This  report  is  issued 
about  the  twelfth  of  January,  April,  June,  October,  and  November. 

4.  Report  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  or  on  movement  of  lambs— This  report  is  issued 
about  the  twelfth  of  January,  March,  April,  May,  July,  August,  October,  and  No- 
vember. 

5.  Monthly  fluid  milk  market  report— The  prevailing  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
milk  paid  by  the  different  classes  of  trade,  and  prices  paid  to  producers  in  the 
larger  and  more  important  cities  of  the  United  States  are  found  in  this  report. 
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Sixth  Annual  Report 

for  the  cooperators  in  the 

Fara  Bureau-Jam  Management  Service  in 

Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and  Woodford  Counties 

for  the  year  1930 

J.  B.  Andrews,  W.  A.  Kerrington,  M.  L.  Moaner,  H.  C.  M.  Case 

Farmers  throushout  Illinois  had  the  lowest  average  net  earnings  for  1930  that 
they  have  experienced  in  nine  years.   Previous  to  1922  there  are  not  enough  farm  ac- 
count records  available  to  give  an  adequate  measure  of  the  average  level  of  farm  earn- 
ings for  the  entire  state.   In  19.21,  one  hundred  account  keeping  farms  in  Woodford 
county,  which  is  typical  of  central  Illinois,  had  an  average  net  loss  of  practically 
one  percent  of  the  total  farm  investment.   In  1920  thirty-one  farms  in  the  same  county 
had  an  average  loss  of  one-tenth  of  one  percent.  For  1930  the  accounts  for  Woodford 
county  show  a  small  net  return  of  about  1.7  percent  on  the  investment.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  for  central  Illinois,  1930  farm  earnings  were  slightly  higher  than  for 
1920  and  1921.  The  same  statement  seems  to  "be  true  for  northern  Illinois.  The  ac- 
count keepers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  however,  show  average  net  losses  for 
1930.   They  suffered  more  from  drought  than  did  the  farmers  of  central  and  northern 
Illinois. 

The  above  discussion  is  based  on  the  records  of  those  farms  whose  operators 
keep  accounts  and  submit  them  to  the  University  of  Illinois  for  analysis.  Repeated 
studies  of  earnings  on  all  farms  in  selected  areas  have  shown  that  average  earnings 
for  all  farms  are  lower  than  for  farms  included  in  this  accounting  service.  The  dif- 
ference has  been  found  to  be  consistently  about  2  percent  of  the  investment  in  favor 
of  the  account  keepers.  In  1925  >  a  study  of  113  farms  in  Gridley  township,  McLean 
county,  showed  that  they  earned  an  average  of  1.5  percent  on  the  total  farm  invest- 
ment.  The  225  farms  in  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  in  Livingston,  McLean, 
Tazewell,  and  Woodford  counties  earned  an  average  of  3»2  percent  that  same  year,  or 
1.7  percent  more  on  the  investment.   G-ridley  township  is  in  about  the  center  of  the 
four  county  area  and  conditions  there  in  1925  were  comparable  with  average  conditions 
for  the  area.   If  we  deduct  2  percent  from  the  indicated  rate  earned  on  accounting 
farms  in  Illinois  for  1930  it  seems  evident  that  the  average  Illinois  farmer  earned 
no  return  on  the  farm  investment  last  year.   In  considering  the  following  figures  for 
the  cooperators  in  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  in  Livingston,  McLean, 
Tazewell,  and  Woodford  counties,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  earn- 
ings shown  are  higher  than  for  the  average  farm. 

The  380  farmers  in  these  central  Illinois  counties  who  cooperated  in  the 
Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  in  1930  earned  for  the  use  of  capital  invested  and 
for  the  management  and  risk  of  operating  the  business  an  average  of  ,97  percent  on 
their  investments.  A  wage  of  $60  a  month  was  allowed  as  pay  for  the  operator's  labor, 
no  salary  being  deducted  for  management.  If  we  allow  one  percent  of  the  investment  as 
pay  for  management,  in  this  case  amounting  to  $572  a  farm,  there  remains  nothing  as 
pay  for  the  risk  and  use  of  capital  invested  in  these  record  keeping  farms.  A  second 
method  of  computing  earnings  is  to  deduct  5  percent  of  the  investment  as  pay  for  the 
risk  and  use  of  capital  instead  of  deducting  a  labor  wage  for  the  operator  and  assume 
that  the  remaining  income  is  pay  for  labor  and  management.'  Following  this  plan  it  is 
found  that  the  average  farm  operator  of  this  group  lacked  $l6l6  of  having  enough  in- 
come to  pay  5  percent  on  his  investment' with  nothing  left  for  his  labor  and  management. 
The  average  value  of  the  land  included  in  this  report  was.  appraised  at  $1SU.6U  an  acre. 
Other  items  including  improvements,  equipment,  livestock  and  feed  made  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $2^8.21  an  acre.   The  land  and  improvements  exclusive  of  the  house  averaged 
$209  an  acre. 
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It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  other  industries  than  fanning  also  suf- 
fered a  slump  in  earnings  for  1930.   For  each  of  the  last  throe  years  the  Illinois  An- 
nual Farm  Business  Reports  have  shown  the  average  rate  earned  on  invested  capital  by  a 
large  number  of  companies  in  various  industries  other  than  agriculture.  These  figures 
were  assembled  and  reported  by  a  nationally  known  bank.  For  1928  the  average  rate  re- 
ported for  1520  companies  was  11.7  percent.  For  1929 j  1520  companies  were  reported  as 
earning  12.8  percent  and  for  1930,  1900  companies  show  5.7  percent.  Unlike  farms, 
these  companies  pay  for  management  through  their  salaries  to  officers  and  executives. 
Like  the  farms  included  in  the  Illinois  farm  accounting  project,  it  is  probable  that 
the  companies  reported  arc  more  successful  than  the  average  of  all  companies  in  the 
same  industries.   The  1930  slump  in  earnings  of  other  industries  is  here  indicated  as 
about  as  great  as  in  farming  but  since  these  other  industries  slumped  from  a  much 
higher  level  they  show  the  usual  higher  return  as  compared  with  farming.  After  the 
slump  they  show  a  higher  rate  than  was  shown  for  farming  in  1928  and  1929  >  two  years 
of  relatively  good  earnings  in  both  farming  and  industry  as  compared  with  the  ten  year 
average. 

In  a  year  of  declining  prices  such  as  that  of  1930  one  factor  causing  a, 
lower  rate  earned  is  that  of  lower  values  of  crops  and  livestock  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  is  some  difference  in 
the  amount  written  off  of  inventories  by  different  account  keepers.   Since  the  ending 
inventory  of  one  year  is  the  same  as  the  beginning  inventory  of  the  next  year,  however, 
too  high  a  closing  inventory  means  too  high  a  beginning  inventory  for  the  following 
year  with  a. corresponding  reduction  in  earnings  for  the  second  year.   This  is  especial- 
ly true  when  the  products  inventoried  are  sold  during  the  second  year.  At  the  top  of 
the  table  on  page  8  there  are  data  giving  the  1930  net  sales  and  the  reduction  in  in- 
ventory for  the  average  farm  and  for  the  high  and  low  earnings  groups.  These  indicate 
that  for  the  aferage  farm  in  this  area  in  1930  the  reduction  in  inventory  amounted  to 
$1^21  while  the  surplus  of  sales  over  expenses  was  $288^.  For  the  more  successful 
farms,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $1103  in  inventory,  and  $^150  surplus  of  income  over 
expense.  For  the  less  successful  farms  there  was  a  decrease  of  $1^23  in  inventory  and 
a  surplus  of  $1518  in  income  over  expense.  The  surplus  of  income  over  expense  comes 
nearer  representing  the  amount  of  money  the  farmer  has  to  spend  during  the  current  year 
than  does  the  net  income.  For  1930  the  reduction  in  crop  inventories  was  a  combination 
of  lower  prices  and  of  smaller  supplies  due  to  the  drought.   The  reduction  in  supplies 
applies  chiefly  to  corn  and  hay  since  the  small  grains  generally  yielded  well  in  1930. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  corn  and  hay  crops  is  stored,  the  small  grains,  especially 
wheat,  being  marketed  before  inventory  date  on  many  farms. 

The  value  of  home  grown  produce  used  by  the  farm  family  is  not  included  in 
the  income  figures  as  stated  in  this  report.  The  farm  products  used  at  home  were  found 
to  have  an  average  value  of  $3^2  at  farm  prices.   (Table  2,  page  11  ),   This  item  of  pro- 
duce may  be  considered  a  labor  income  for  the  farm  operator  and  other  members  of  the 
family  in  addition  to  the  labor  wages  deducted  in  the  accounts.  ■.. 

In  analyzing  these  records  the  investment  in  the  residence  of  the  operator  is 
left  out  of  the  farm  inventory.  Depreciation  and  upkeep  on  the  residence  also  are  not 
included.  This  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  business  man  in  town  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  his  residence  as  part  of  his  business.   The  use  of  the  house  is  considered 
an  income  fron  an  investment  outside  of  the  farm  business.  However  in  case  of  the 
tenant  farmer,  the  use  of  a  residence  for  which  he  does  not  pay  a  cash  rental  repre- 
sents a  real  saving  to  him  as  compared  with  men  engaged  in  other  occupations. 

Differences  in  Earnings  Between  Earns 

The  usual  wide  variations  in  the  earnings  on  the  most  profitable  and  the 
least  profitable  farms  may  well  be  noted.   (Table  1,  page  7).  •   The  ~[6   most  prof itable 
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of  the  3S0  farms  lacked  an  average  of  only  $66  of  having  enough  income  above  expense 
to  pay  5  percent  on  the  investment  with  nothing  left  to  pay  the  operator  for  his  own 
labor  and  management  while  the  76  least  profitable  farms  lacked  $2363  per  farm  of  mak- 
ing 5  percent  on  the  investment  with  nothing  left  to  pay  the  operator  for  his  own 
labor  and  management. 

This  amounts  to  a  total  difference  of  $2297  per  farm  per  year  in  the  return 
for  the  labor  and  management  of  the  operators  between  the  high  and  low  groups  of  farms. 
This  may  be  expressed  in  another  way  by  saying,  after  all  expenses  were  paid  and  the 
operator  allowed  $720  for  his  own  labor  and  allowance  made  for  other  family  labor,  the 
most  profitable  group  made  3*71  percent  on  the  investment,  while  the  least  profitable 
group  lacked  1.77  percent  on  the  money  invested  of  having  income  enough  to  pay  expenses. 

The  one-fifth  most  profitable  farms  (76  farms)  had  a  total  income  of  $21. 60 
an  acre,  while  the  one-fifth  least  profitable  farms  had  an  income  of  only  $9* 97  an 
acre.   (Table  2,  page  g).    The  total  expenses  per  acre  with  no  charge  for  interest  on 
the  investment  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  were  $12,57  and  $lU.22  per  acre  respectively. 
It  appears  that  the  more  profitable  group  had  $11.63  more  income  per  acre  with  $1.65 
less  expense  per  acre.   There  was  a  difference  of  $13.28  between  the  net  income  per 
acre  for  the  76  most  profitable  farms  and  the  net  loss  for  the  76  least  profitable.   On 
the  average  sized  farm  of  230.6  acres,  the  degree  of  efficiency  found  on  the  most  prof- 
itable 76  farms  would  have  produced  about  $3,000  per  farm  more  net  income  than  would 
have  been  realized  from  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  the  76  least  profitable 
farms  were  operated. 

These  differences  in  farm  earnings  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  all  the 
least  profitable  farms  are  necessarily  operated  at  present  by  poor  managers  or  that 
tha  plan  of  farming  is  open  to  severe  criticism.  Many  of  the  farms  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  in  fertility  of  land  and  equipment  over  a  long  period  of  years.   Some 
of  the  most  profitable  farms,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  background  of  from  10  to  50 
years  of  superior  operation  from  the  standpoint  of  drainage,  soil  improvement  and 
quality  and  arrangement  of  buildings  and  fences.   Some  of  the  least  profitable  farms 
are  now  in  the  process  of  being  reorganized  and  built  up  towards  a  more  profitable 
basis.   The  larger  percent  of  tillable  land  in  sweet  clover  on  the  one-fifth  least 
profitable  than  on  the  most  profitable  farms  indicates  that  there  is  a  definite  tend- 
ency for  the  operators  of  some  of  the  least  profitable  farms  to  be  working  on  the 
problem  of  increasing  soil  fertility.   (Table  2,  page  9 ) .  There  are  also  other  in- 
dications of  improvements  being  made  on  many  of  the  farms  although  the  full  financial 
gain  cannot  be  realized  for  a  few  years. 

Two  Opportunities  for  Increasing  Farm  Incomes 

Farm  earnings  may  be  increased  through  "What  the  farmer  can  do  for  himself" 
and  "TThat  the  farmers  can  do  in  cooperation."  While  this  report  deals  with  the  former, 
the  latter  means  of  helping  farmers  is  important.   It  is  concerned  with  such  matters 
as  the  adjustment  of  tariffs,  transportation  rates,  taxes  and  the  handling  of  seasonal 
surpluses  of  agricultural  products.   These  and  similar  problems  require  the  organized 
effort  of  farmers  if  they  are  to  present  their  case  effectively  before  legislative  and 
governmental  boards  and  commissions  and  in  conference  with  other  groups. 

Regarding  what  the  farmer  can  do  for  himself,  that  is  concerned  with  the  ef- 
ficiency with  which  he  operates  his  own  farm  business.   The  wide  differences  in  earn- 
ings on  farms  included  in  this  study  operated  under  similar  conditions  of  soil, 
climate  and  markets,  show  that  the  individuals  have  large  opportunities  of  improving 
their  incomes.   This  can  be  accomplished  through  adopting  plans  for  the  organization 
and  operation  of  their  farms  which  have  proved  most  profitable.   In  fact  the  earnings 
on  most  farms  can  be  increased  more  through  increased  efficiency  in  operation  than  can 
be  expected  through  any  rational  adjustments  of  tariff,  freight  rates  or  taxes  or  im- 
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proved  handling  of  seasonal  surpluses. 

Increased  efficiency  on  the  best  corn-belt  land  is  justified  as  a  safe  means 
of  increasing  the  farm  income  as  it  is  the  most  effective  way  of  reducing  the  costs  of 
production  of  each  unit  of  product.  Likewise,  it  will  be  an  effective  way  of  dis- 
couraging further  expansion  of  farming  to  cheap  marginal  land  which  should  be  held  out 
of  agricultural  production  under  present  conditions. 

A  careful  study  of  his  report  by  each  cooperator  will,  it  is  believed,  enable 
him  to  know  rather  definitely  where  he  can  most  readily  increase  the  efficiency  of  his 
farm  business  and  how  other  farmers  have  more  successfully  conducted  that  part  of  the 
farm  work. 

Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  More  Profitable  and 

the  Less  Profitable  Farms 

Most  of  the  differences  of  approximately  $3,000  in  the  average  net. earnings 
between  the  76  most  profitable  and  the  76  least  profitable  farms  is  accounted  for  in 
Chart  1 ,  page  8 .  . 

Size  of  F?.rm  and  Value  of  Land.  Under  the  conditions  existing  in  1930  >  the  larger 
farms  apparantly  had  some  advantage  over  the  smaller  ones.   Table  2,  page  8  indicates 
that  the  76  most  profitable  farms  averaged  about  9  acres  larger  than  all  3S0  and  that 
the  76  least  profitable  were  about  kj   acres  smaller  than  the  average  of  all  farms.   It 
is  shown  also  in  Table  3,  page  13 that  the  76  smallest  farms,  averaging  131.1  acres  in 
size  earned  only  .15  percent  on  their  investment  while  the  76  largest  farms  averaged 
378.6  acres  and  earned  1.3^  percent.   It  is  apparent  that  with  a  season  unusually 
favorable  for  doing  field  work,  the  operators  of  larger  farms  were  able  to  affect 
material  savings  for  labor,  power  and  machinery  as  compared  with  those  on  smaller  farms. 
(Table  5,  page  17). 

The  more  profitable  farms  apparently  had  a  little  advantage  over  the  less 
profitable  in  quality  of  land  as  shown  by  an  appraised  value  of  $7.70  more  per  acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  less  profitable  farms  show  a  greater  appraised  value  of  farm 
improvements  of  $U.95  per  acre.  The  farm  improvements  include  buildings,  except  the 
residence,  the  fences  and  such  portions  of  the  cost  of  limestone  and  rock  phosphate  as 
are  carried  in  the  inventory.  Limestone  and  rock  phosphate  are  entered  in  the  inven- 
tory at  full  cost  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  they  are  applied.  Limestone  is  then 
depreciated  20  percent  of  the  cost  each  year  for  5  years  and  phosphate  is  depreciated 
10  percent  per  year  for  10  years. 

Different  weather  conditions  had  some  influence  on  the  farm  earnings  in  1930? 
however,  on  the  whole,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  most  of  the  differences  in  net  in- 
comes were  due  to  the  differences  in  management  during  1930  and  previous  years. 

Crop  Yields.  The  average  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  and  the  average  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  are  given  in  Table  2  for  all  3^0  farms,  the  76  most  profitable  and  the  76  least 
profitable  farms.  The  days  of  pasture  per  acre  are  estimates.  About  the  same  percent- 
age difference  in"  pasture  days  between  the  more  and  less  profitable  farms  was  used  as 
the  records  showed  in  recorded  yields  of  the  hay  crops.  By  including  such  estimates  for 
pasture  and  the  small  acreage  of  miscellaneous  crops,  all  the  tillable  land  of  the  farm 
is  accounted  for  and  the  analysis  gives  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  total  differences 
due  to  differences  in  yields  of  crops  than  would  be  true  if  only  the  grain  and  hay  crops 
for  which  yields  were  recorded,  were  used.  Py  multiplying  the  difference  in  yield  of 
each  crop  secured  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  by  the  acres  of  that  crop  grown  on  the 
average  of  all  farms  and  by  the  given  price  one  can  determine  the  approximate  differ- 
ence in  gross  income  due  to  differences  in  yield  of  that  crop.  The  total  of  such  dif- 
ferences for  all  crops  including  the  tillable  pasture  land  amounts  to  $1,091.   (Chart  1, 
page  8). 
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Efficiency  of  Livestock,   The  76  most  profitable  farms  realized  $lUU  from  each  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock  while  the  76  least  profitable  farms  received 
only  $107  or  a  difference  of  $37  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  used.   The  average  amount 
of  feed  used  on  all  farms  was  valued  at  $22^4  at  farm  prices.   The  larger  returns  for 
each  $100  of  this  feed  used  on  the  more  profitable  farms  accounts  for  $S30  of  the  dif- 
ference in  average  gross  income  "between  the  two  groups  of  farms.   This  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  keeping  horses  on  the  two  groups  of  farms.   This  greater  income  to 
the  more  profitable  farms  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  used  was  apparent  in  case  of  each 
class  of  livestock.  For  "beef  cattle,  the  difference  was  $U6;  mixed  "beef  and  dairy 
herds,  $65;  dairy  herds,  $^7;  hogs,  $31;  sheep,  $29;  and  poultry,  $23. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  grain  produced  on  these  farms  in  1930  was  fed,  the 
rest  being  sold  as  grain.   In  areas  where  all  the  grain  is  fed  on  the  farms,  this 
matter  of  livestock  efficiency  becomes  relatively  more  important. 

Power  and  Machinery  Costs.   The  total  cost  per  acre  of  horses  and  tractor  power  and 
machinery  on  the  most  profitable  farms  amounted  to  only  $3. 5^  Per  a.cre  compared  with  a 
cost  of  $^-.77  per  acre  on  the  least  profitable  farms.   This  difference  in  cost  of  power 
and  machinery  of  $1.23  Per  acre  would  amount  to  a  difference  of  $2S4  less  cost  per 
farm  in  favor  of  the  most  profitable  farms. 

Cropping  System.  An  analysis  of  the  data  in  Table  2,  page  9  shows  that  there  was 
about  $219  more  gross  income  on  the  average  of  the  more  profitable  than  the  less  prof- 
itable farms  because  a  larger  percent  of  the  tillable  land  was  in  crops  that  bring  a 
larger  income  per  acre.   For  illustration  the  data  in  Table  2  shows  that  there  was  2,o 
percent  more  of  the  tillable  land  in  corn  on  the  more  profitable  than  on  the  less 
profitable  farms.   Two  and  six  tenths  percent  of  the  207.9  acres  of  tillable  land  on 
the  average  of  all  farms  would  be  ^,k   acres.  By  multiplying  the  average  yield  of  corn 
on  all  farms  by  this  5»^  acres  and  by  the  price  used  one  can  determine  the  difference 
in  value  of  crops  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  due  to  the  difference  in  proportion  of 
land  in  corn.  By  applying  this  same  calculation  to  all  crops  including  tillable  pas- 
ture it  is  found  that  approximately  $219  °f  the  difference  in  gross  income  was  due  to 
differences  in  the  cropping  systems. 

Amount  of  Livestock.   The  more  profitable  farms  fed  $11. 65  worth  of  feed  per  acre, 
valued  at  farm  prices,  while  $9«3&  worth  of  feed  per  acre  was  fed  on  the  less  profit- 
able farms.   In  general,  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  grain  produced  on  these  farms 
was  fed  on  the  farms.  As  an  average  of  all  farms,  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed 
there  were  livestock  returns  of  $126,  that  is,  the  product  from  $100  worth  of  feed  fed 
on  the  farm  was  worth  $26  more  than  the  farm  price  of  the  feed.   This  difference  ap- 
plied to  the  additional  $2.29  worth  of  feed  per  acre  used  on  the  more  profitable  farms 
accounts  for  only  $137  of  the  total  difference  between  the  two  groups. 

Prices  of  Grain.   There  was  very  little  difference  in  average  prices  received  for  grain 
on  the  two  groups  of  farms .   Tire  more  profitable  group  received  five  cents  more  per 
bushel  for  corn,  one  cent  less  for  oats  and  one  cent  a  bushel  less  for  wheat.  By  ap- 
plying these  differences  in  price  to  the  bushels  sold  on  the  average  of  all  farms  it  is 
found  that  the  total  difference  was  only  $123  in  favor  of  the  more  profitable  farms. 

It  may  well  be  noted  in  Table  2,  page  10  that  there  was  a  difference  of  35 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  average  price  received  for  all  pork  sold  on  the  two 
groups  of  farms.   This  difference  applied  to  the  17,250  pounds  sold  on  an  average  of 
all  the  farms  accounts  for  $60  in  favor  of  the  more  profitable  group  of  farms.   This 
and  a  similar  difference  of  $10  due  to  a  better  price  of  2  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and 
any  variations  due  to  differences  in  prices  of  cattle  and  dairy  products  are  a  part 
of  the  $830  advantage  that  the  more  profitable  farms  had  due  to  greater  livestock  ef- 
ficiency. 
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This  analysis  of  prices  received  "by  the  two  groups  0f  farmers  shows  that  dif- 
ferences in  prices  make  up  relatively  a  small  part  of  the  difference  of  approximately 
$3,000  "between  the  two  groups  of  farms. 

Efficiency  of  Man,  Labor.  The  total  labor  cost,  including  the  operator's  and  family 
labor  at  hired  man  rates,  was  $5.85  per  acre  on  the  76  more  profitable  farms  and  $6.34 
on  the  less  profitable  ones.  These  were  the  net  costs  per  acre  after  credit  was  given 
for  the  time  spent  off  the  farm  which,  amounted  to  23  cents  and  13  cents  per  acre  for 
the  high  and  low  groups  respectively.  This  difference  of  49  cents  ^er  acre  aoplied  to 
the  average  size  of  all  farms  amounts  to  $113.  This  small  difference  is  more  signifi- 
cant when  one  realizes  that  the  returns  were  more  than  twice  as  high  on  the  more  prof- 
itable farms. 

Miscellaneous  ppenses.   Expenses  other  than  labor,  power  and  machinery  amounted  to 
$4.49  and  $4.Q4  per  acre  on  the  respective  groups  of  farms.   This. difference  of  4^  cents 
per  acre  accounted  for  only  $104  of  the  differences  in  net  incomes  of  the  groups  of 

farms. 
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Table  1_. — Summary  of  the  Year'  s  Farm  Business 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
?80  farms 


76  most 

profitable 

farms 


76  least 
profitable 
farms  


Capital  Investments-  Land 
Farm  Improvements  -  -  - 


Horses-  ------- 

Cattle- 

Hogs-  -------- 

Sheep  ---  --_ 

Bees-  -------- 

Poultry  ------- 

Livestock  -  Total-  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment- 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies 

Total  Investment-  -  -  -  - 


$42  577 
5  616 

651 

1  3^9 
792 
116 

8 

17U 

3  090 

2  115 

3  839 
$57  237 


$1+3  466 
5  183 

621 

1  594 

995 
82 

3 

183 

3  478 

2  100 

4  028 

$58  255 


$32  683 
5  000 

580 

1  084 
656 

99 

7 

16U 


2 

590 

1 

872 

2 

960 

$^5 

105 

Receipts-Net  Increases 

Horses-  ---------- 

Cattle 

Hogs- -  -  - 

Sheep  -  « ______ 

Bees-  -----  _-__ 

Poultry  ---  -____ 

Egg  sales  --------- 

Dairy  sales  --  ____ 

Livestock  -  Total-  -  -  -  - 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies  -  -  - 
Labor  off  farm  -------- 

Miscellaneous  receipts  -  -  -  - 

Total  Receipts  -  Net  Increases- 


3^1 
335 

24 
2 

66 

152 
533 
___i 


969 
72 
15 

$_3__2-SL 


460 

2  014 

27 

93 

195 
915 

3  704 
1  32o 

111 
28 

$___!___ 


165 

867 

13 

~40 

144 

362 

1  591 

223 

49 

10 

$  1  873 


Expenses  -  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  -  

Horses-  -------- 

Miscellaneous  livestock 
decreases 


Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  - 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies-  -  -  - 

Livestock  expense -  -  -  - 

Crop  expense-  -_--_____ 

Hired  labor  ---------- 

Taxes  ------------- 

Miscellaneous  expenses-  -  -  -  - 

Total  expenses  -  Net  Decreases-  - 


259 
20 


537 

Ts 
230 
479 
471 
52 
$  2  096 


244 

3 

i+76 

"56 

241 

567 

480 

54 

$  2  121 


$  1 


261 
3^ 

2 
492 

% 

201 

323 

372 

49 

_I2_L 


Receipts  Less  Expenses-  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  unpaid  labor-  ------ 

Operator's  labor-  ______ 

Family  labor- 

Net   income  from 

investment   and  management  -  - 
Rate   earned  on  investment   -  _  _  _ 


1 


Return  to  capital  and  operator's 
labor  and  management-  -  -  -  -  - 

5  percent  of  capital  invested  -  - 
Labor  and  management  wage  -  -  -  -  • 


S  1  463 


905 
688 

217 

558 
.97  1° 


$ 


1  246 

2  862 
$-1  6l6 


$  5  048 
887 
686 
201 

2  l6l 
3.71 

2  847 
2  913 

$   -66 


___. 


893 
691 
202 

-799 
-1.77  $ 

-108 
2  255 

$-2  363 
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Table  2. — Important  Factors  by  Xaich  the  Farm  Bvsiness  May  be  Studied 
Underlined  factors  are  the  ones  used  on  chart ,  Page  12 


Item 


Your 


i  arm 


Average  of 


3o0  fams 


j  76  most 
iprofitable 


,r 


\  farms 


Jo  least 

profitable 

farms 


Receipts  and  net  increases  less 

expenses  and  net  decreases  -  -  -  - 

Total  sales  less  total  expenses-  -  - 
Inventory  increases-  __-____- 

Inventory  decreases-  -------- 

Gross  receipts  per  acre-  ------ 

Total  expense  per  acre  -  —  --_-.-- 
Net  receipts  per  acre-  ------- 


$  1  U63    i $  3  oUs 


3SU 

U21 

15.^3 

13.01 

2.42 


4  150 


$    94 
1  51S 


103 
21.60 


1  423 


%3L 


12.57 
9.03 


14.22 
-4.25 


Size  of  farm  --------- 

Total  investments  per  acre  -  - 
Land  ------------ 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  - 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies  -  - 
Horses  ----------- 

Productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 


.-230.6.. 

248.21 

184.64 

24.35 

9.17 

I6.65 

2.82 

10.5S 


;$ 


239,3  . 

243.45 

181.64 

21.66 
8.7s 

16.83  ! 
2.60  j 

11.94  1 


2U0.05 

173.9^ 
26.61 

9.96 
15.75 

3.09 
10.70 


Percent  of  farm  tillable 

Percent  of  tillable  land 

in  all  crops  -  -  -  -  - 


left  in  legumes  for  year  -  

with  sweet  clover  plowed  in  spring 


90.2 

89. 0 

16. 8 

3.7 


88. 0 

90.1 
17.9 

4.7 


S7.9 
88.9 

18.1 
3.8 


Chart  1. — Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  76 
Most  Profitable  and  the  Jo  Least  Profitable  Farms 


Factors 
considered 


•The  lengths  of  the  shaded  bars  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amounts  of  the  differences 


Average 
difference 


Crop  yields 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


$1  091 


Efficiency  of 

livestock j  xxxxxxxxxxx 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


830 


Cost  of  power; 

and  machinery  ; xxxxxxxxxxxxx 


284 


Cropping 
system 


! xxxxxxxxxx 


01 


Amount   of 
livestock 


xxxxxxx 


131 


Price   of 

grain 


1 

IXXXXXX 


128 


Cost  of 
nan  labor 


xx  xxx 


ill 


Miscellaneous  • 
expenses 1  xxxx 


104 


Total  located  differences 


$2.906 
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Table  2 — (Continued) 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average  of  76  most 

]   profitable 
380  farms  |  farms 


76  least 
profitable 

farms 


:roductive  livestock 


Average  investment  per  acre  - 
Total  returns  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Peed  used  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 


$  9?S9 
12.22 


$  11. Us 
l6.  S2 
11.65 


$  9.66 
10.03 

9-36 


Feed  to  all  productive  livestock 
Beef  cattle*-  _--____- 

Mixed  cattle-  ------  

Dairy  cattle-  -------- 

Hogs 

Sheep  ------------ 

Poultry 


$22UU 

1S5U  (UO) 

78S  (72) 

7S2  (25^) 

1123  (3S2) 

170  (132) 

165  (366) ! 


$2787 

1870  (11) 
SUO  (lU) 
996  (50) 

1552  (72) 
157  (26) 
187  (7*0 


$1759 

2531  (3) 
597  (17) 
6U3  (56) 
891  (72) 
169  (27) 
156  (71) 


Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to  all 


Productive  livestock 
Beef  cattle  -  - 


Liixed  cattle- 
Dairy  cattle- 


Kogs-  -  - 
Sheep  -  - 
Poultry  - 


$.126 


Returns  per  $100  invested  in  poultry i  $, 


92  (Ho) 

116(721 
111 


(258) 


128  (3b2) 
ISk   (366) 
$  187 


116  (11) 

155 

[Ik) 

151 

(50) 

lU2 

(72) 

52 

(26) 

201 

(7*0 

$  213 

$  107 


70 

(3) 

90 

(17) 

10U 

(56) 

111 

(72) 

23 

(27) 

172  (71) 

3  17U 

Pounds  of  pork  produced  -  total  

Pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre 
Feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pork 
Returns  per  100  pounds  of  pork 
Pounds  of  milk  per  milk  cow 
Dairy  returns  per  milk  cow 
Average  number  of  hens  kept 
number  of  eggs  per  hen 


952 
79 


.0 


\2k   119 


100.8 


$  6.g6 

$  8.75 
657^ 
$  123 
11U. 

93. 


(362)!$  6.31 
(362)1$  8.95 

(2S3)|  7^27 
(36E)$  ll+2 

0(281)1 

5(281) 


(72) 
(72) 
(61) 

(7*0 

128.2(56) 
101.7(56) 


11  Gki 

62.0 

$  7.78  (72) 

8.66  (72) 

6186  (57) 

$  106  (75) 

105.3(57) 

93.2(57) 


Bushels  of  corn  sold- 
Bushels  of  oats  s old- 
Bushels  of  wheat  sold 
Pounds  of  pork  sold  - 
Dozens  of  eggs  sold  - 


Average  price  received  for  corn  -  - 

Average  price  received  for  oats  -  - 

Average  price  received  for  wheat-  - 

Average  price  received  for  pork  -  - 

Average  price  received  for  eggs  -  - 

Percent  of  average  price' 
received  for  all-  -  -  - 


1 


2329 

895 

297 

H725C 

513 

>  ?75 

•  79 
9.1H 

.28 

■ 
i 

$\     100 rO 


i  2U91 

;   s6U 
I   392 

!214262 
!  6U6 

$  .77 
?36 

o  1  J 

9eho 
.28 


$  !  132.1 


d 


1U92 

517 
196 

12367 
521 

$  .72 

,35 

.78 

9.05 

.26 

97.^ 


4 


*T7hen  a  number  is  given  in  parenthesis 
of  farms  for  which  that  item  is  an  ave 
for  all  farms  in  the  group. 


()  following  any  item  it  represents  the  number 
rage.  Uhere  no  such  number  appears,  the  item  is 


1S5« 


186. 


Table  2 — (Continued) 


item 


Your 
f  ^rm 


Averse  of  j  76  most 


ISO   farms 


profitable 
farms 


76  least 
profitable 
farms 


Labor,  Povnr  and  Machinery  Studies 
Percent  of  farms  with  tractors-  • 
Percent  of  farms  with  trucks-  -  - 


Sl.l 
39.2 


84.2 
38.2 


76.3 
32,9 


Average  acres  in  crops- 
Average  number  of  men  - 
Crop  acres  per  man-  -  - 


Labor  cost  per  crop  acr 
Man  work  units  per  man- 


£ 


185.1 

1.79 
103.4 

7.29 

232a 


1S9>S 

1,88 
101 .0 

7*3 
247.1 


8   $ 


147.0 
1.6l 

91-3 

8.10 

211.8 


Aver,  number  of  workable  horses  - 
Crop  acres  per  horse-  ------ 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  horses  -  -  - 
Feed  cost  per  workable  horse-  -  - 
Horse  feed  and 

depreciation  per  crop  acre-  -  - 
Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  - 
Eorse  and  machinery- 
cost  per  crop  acre-  ------ 

Horse  and  machinery  efficiency 
index  ]=/—-  —  --  ~  -----  - 


-  $ 


6.12 

30.2 


$  332 
52 

2.17 
2.90 

5.07 

100,0 


5.89 
32.2 
$  368 
62 

1.95 
2.51 


4.46 


Labor  plus  horse  and 

machinery  cost  per  crop  acre-  - 


12^ 


5.  SO 
25c3 
!$  370 

64 

2.75 
3.35 

6.10 
91.1 


$     12,36         |$       11.84      !$  14.20 


Expense  per  $100  gross  income  ----;$ 

Expenses  per  acre   of  farm  ------ 

Farm  improvements  ---------1 

Horses  -  decreases-  ------. 


Misc.  livestock  -  decreases 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  - 


Feed,  grain  and  supplies - 

Miscellaneous  livestock  expense  -  - 

Miscellaneous  crop  expense-  -  -  

Hired  and  home  labor-  ------- 

Taxes,  insurance,  etc.-  ------ 

Miscellaneous  ----------- 


1$  _34 

13.01 
1.12 
.09 

2.33 

.21 
1.00 
6,00 
2.04 

.22 


$  -31 


$  __jM 


12,57 

1.02 

.01 

1.99 

.23 
1.01 

6.08 

2.00 

.23 


14.22 
1.39 

as 

.01 

2.62 

"724* 
1,07 

5.47 

1.98 

.26 


Family  living  rami  shed  bv_  farm 

Farm  produce  used  in  home  -  -  -  -  -'$ 

House  rent  (10$  of  value) I 

Total  living  furnished  "oy   farm-  -  -  j 
Number  in  family-  --------- 

Farm  produce  used  per  person-  -  -  - !$ 


I  $352  (372) 

400  (370) 
762 

4.5  (370) 
$80 


$377  (74)  i$330  (75) 

400  (75)  !  388  (73) 

777  !  718 

4.6  (75)  j  4.3  (73) 

$S2  ,$77 


I/A  man  work  unit  is  a  measure  of  the  average  amount  of  farm  work  done  in  one  10  hour 
day.   See  page  15  for  standards  used  and  further  explanation. 

2/The  "horse  and  machinery  efficiency  index"  for  any  farm  is  calculated  by  finding  the 
number  of  acres  of  crops  worked  on  that  farm  with  the  same  horse  and  machinery  cost  with 
which  100  acres  of  crops  are  worked  on  the  average  of  farms  of  the  same  size  and  having 
the  same  amounts  of  livestock  feeding  to  do.   The  average  horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
100  acres  of  crops  for  farms  the  size  of  yours  and  with  the  same  amounts  of  feed  fed  to 
produceivo  livestock  per  acre  of  the  farm  was  $ . 
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Farm  ±jff  iciency  Ch-.rt 
(See  page  13  for  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  chart) 
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Explanation  of  the  Farn  Efficiency  Chart 
(See  Chart  on  page  12) 

While  the  farm  efficiency  chart  used  in  this  year's  report  may  appear  com- 
plicated to  those  not  familiar  with  it ,  it  will  enable  cooperators  to  see  clearly  the 
relative  efficiency  with  which  different  parts  of  the  farm  "business  are  handled.   If 
the  following  things  regarding  the  plan  of  the  chart  are  understood  its  use  will  not 
"be  difficult. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  double  line  across  the  middle  of 
the  chart  is  the  average  for  all  the  farms  to  which  that  factor  applies. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  top  single  line  across  the  chart 
represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  farm  in  the  factor  named  at  the  top  of  that 
column.  The  figure  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  of  the  chart  represents  approximate- 
ly the  least  efficient  farm  in  that  factor. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  second  from  the  bottom  line  across 
the  chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  of  the  one-fifth  of  the  farms 
which  are  lowest  in  that  factor.   It  also  represents  approximately  the  least  effi- 
cient in  the  next  to  the  lowest  one-fifth  of  the  farms  in  that  factor. 

Likewise,  the  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  next  to  the  top  line 
across  the  chart  represents  approximately  the  least  efficient  of  the  one-fifth  best 
farms  in  that  factor.   It  also  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  of  the 
second  to  the  best  one-fifth  group  of  the  farms  in  that  factor.  The  other  lines 
separate  the  middle  group  in  each  factor  from  the  groups  next  to  it. 

By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at  approximately  the  place  which  rep- 
resents the  efficiency  of  his  farm  in  each  factor  and  then,  by  filling  in  with  a 
colored  crayon  or  pencil  the  space  below  such  lines,  a  cooperator  can  see  clearly 
where  his  farm  stands  in  efficiency  in  each  factor. 

Bate  Earned  on  the  Total  Farm  Investment  as  Related  to  Ten  Factors, 
Used  on  the  Farm  Efficiency  Chart,. 

Tffhen  a  cocperator  finds  in  making  up  his  farm  efficiency  chart  that  his 
farm  falls  in  the  high  one-fifth,  the  low  one-fifth  or  any  of  the  intermediate  groups 
in  any  factor,  he  is  interested  in  knowing  what  the  average  rate  earned  on  the  invest- 
ment was  for  other  farms  in  the  same  group.  This  information  is  given  in  Table  3> 
page  lU.   It  may  be  noted,  for  illustration,  in  the  Farm  Efficiency  Chart,  page  12  , 
that  the  one-fifth  of  the  farms  that  had  the  best  corn  yiells  produced  averages  of 
from  ^3  to  60  bushels  per  acre  per  farm.  Table  3  >  page  lU  shows  that  the  agerage 
yield  of  all  the  com  on  those  ~{6   farms  was  *+7.2  bushels  per  acre  and  that  those  farms 
earned  an  average  rate  of  1.77  percent  on  the  total  farm  investment.   On  the  other 
hand  the  chart  shows  that  the  ~[6   farms  that  had  the  lowest  corn  yields,  produced  only 
from  S  to  29  bushels  per  acre.  Table  3>  page  ilj.  shows  that  the  76  farms  with  the  low 
corn  yields  produced  an  average  of  only  2U.3  bushels  per  acre  and  earned  an  average 
rate  of  -.29  percent  on  the  total  farm  investment. 

The  difference  of  2.06  percent  in  the  average  rate  earned  between  the  ~{6 
farms  having  the  largest  corn  yields  and  the  ~[&   farms  with  the  lowest  yields  should 
not  be  considered  as  caused  entirely  by  the  difference  of  22.9  bushels  per  acre  in  the 
yield  of  corn.   Other  factors  helped  to  cause  the  difference  in  net  income.   The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  ~[6   farms  with  the  best  corn  yields  did  make  an  average  re- 
turn of  2.06  percent  of  the  investment  more  than  was  earned  on  the  76  farms  having 
the  low  corn  yields. 
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gable  3.» — Average  Efficiency  and  Average  Hate  gamed  on  Groups  of  Farms  Ranked 

According  to.  Ten  of  th.e  w'a,i  or  factors  .Considsred.  in  the 

Parm  Efficiency  Chart  on  Page  12 


Best 


Efficiency  factors 


j  7b  farms 
in  factor 
considered 


j  Second    |  Average j Second 
"best      !  of  all   |  lowest 
j  76  farms   I  380  farms)  76  farms 
i  in  factor  in  factor 

considered 


Lowest 
76  farms 
in  factor 
considered 


Gross  income  per  acre      $27.76 

Average  rate  earned   j   2, .75$, 


$  9.67 

-1,17% 


Bushels  of  corn  per  acre         h~J,2 
Average  rate  earned        i        1.77$ 


39.9 
1.29% 


3bcl 

■  97% 


31. 6 

Mi 


Percent   of  tillable  land    ; 
in  higher  profit  crops        I      82.5$  j    7^*1$ 

Average  rate  earned        j        l.^ff         I    .     «7r)% 


.97% 


.70? 


a 


2U.3 

«=29% 


55.¥ 
.29% 


Peed  per  acre  to  all 

productive  livestock      $19-79     j  $11. SO 

Average  rate  earned  ,  j   Xs2£$l  .9^ 


$  9.7^ 


$  6.28 


Returns  per  $100  fed  to 
all  productive  livestocl 
Average   rate  earned 


z    1 


$i7f 


1,85% 


)143 


i.Uq% 


is3 


^126 


SJi 


$liU' 


.50% 


$39' 


Man  work  units  per  man 
Average  rate  earned 


315 

1»65% 


257 

X  (i  X  J-  /C 


232 


^azi 


16s 


1*021 


Horse  and  machinery      j 
efficiency  index         I  156.H      |l22a5 
Average  rate  earned  i     j   1.27%   .  '  ,  1CQ6% 


Percent  of  average  prices 
received  for  products 
Average  rate  earned 


100  o0 


azs 


72. S 

-.22% 


i l0Uo7 

J ^Z2£ 


100.0 


i     9S-^ 

.68% 


Expense  per  $100  gross 
income 

Average  rate  earned 


$60 


:$76 


$lUU 
-1.81% 


Acres  in  farm 

Average  rate  earned 


I  37S.6 


i     C-2A    a 


230.0 


ai£ 


169.5 

o59% 


131.1 

.15% 
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Analysis  of  Horse  Power  and  Machinery.  Costs 

Horse  power  and  machinery  costs  on  corn-belt  farms  make  up  a  larger  part  of 
all  farm  operating  costs  than  any  other  single  item  except  labor.  Many  who  have  been 
keeping  these  Farm  Management  Service  records  have  had  difficulty  in  seeing  wherein 
their  costs  for  horse  power  and  machinery  were  particularly  high  or  low.   In  order  to 
analyze  these  costs  more  completely,  in  this  year's  report  the  farms  have  been  grouped 
according  to  size  of  farm  and.  the  use  of  tractor  and  truck,,   (Table  5j  page  17) • 

By  comparing  the  records  for  his  farm  with  the  average  of  other  farms  of  the 
same  size  and  having  the  same  type  of  power  and  equipment  as  his,  each  cooperator  may 
locate  rather  definitely  the  places  that  his  horse  and  machinery  costs  are  particular- 
ly high  or  low. 

The  information  in  this  table  is  presented  only  for  the  purpose  indicated 
above,  Data  for  only  one  year  on  so  small  a  number  of  farms  is  not  considered  suf- 
ficient from  which  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  relative  profitableness  of  farm- 
ing with  or  without  tractors  or  trucks.  Neither  is  it  enough  from  which  to  draw  con- 
clusions regarding  the  relative  profitableness  of  different  sizes  of  farms. 

Labor  Efficiency. 

The  measure  of  man  labor  efficiency  used  in  this  report  is  the  average  num- 
ber of  man  work  units  worked  per  man  during  a  full  year  of  12  months.  A  man  work 
unit  is  a  measure  of  the  average  amount  of  farm  work  done  in  one  10  hour  day.  The 
amounts  of  work  done  in  a  10-hour  d.ay  used  in  calculating  the  number  of  man  work  units 
of  labor  performed  on  these  farms  are  based  on  detailed  cost  records  kept  during  the 
four  years  of  192b,  1927,  192S  and  1929  on  about  20  farms  in  Champaign  and  Piatt 
counties.   In  Table  U,  page  15  is  given  the  standard  number  of  hours  of  man  labor 
required  throughout  the  year  to  care  for  one  acre  of  each  crop  or  for  an  animal  unit 
of  each  kind  of  livestock.   In  this  study,  one  animal  unit  consists  of  one  mature 
horse  or  cow,  two  colts  or  calves  or  yearling  cattle  in  the  breeding  herd,  two  feeder 
cattle,  five  mature  sheep,  10  to  15  lambs  or  feeder  sheep  and  100  hens.  The  number 
of  each  class  of  livestock  was  calculated  for  each  farm  oy   taking  the  average  of  the 
numbers  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Table  U„  —  Standards  for,  Calculating  Man  Work  Units. 


( Champ 

aign-Piatt  k   Year  Average,  1926- 

-1929) 

Crops 

Livestock 

Kind  of 

Man  hours 

Man  work 

Kind  of 

Man  hours 

Man  work 

crop 

per  acre 

units 

livestock 

per 

units  per 

. 

per  acre 

animal 
unit 

animal 

unit      ,  .  . 

Corn 

15.3 

1.33 

Beef  cattle 

22.0 

2.20 

Oats 

D.5 

.65 

Mixed  cattle 

52.0 

5.20 

TCheat  (winter) 

10.2 

1.02 

Dairy  cattle 

82.1 

S.21 

Iheat  (spring) 

7.7 

.77 

Hogs  (per  100 

Itye 

10.2 

1.02 

pounds  produc- 

Barley 

7*1 

.71 

ed) 

2.7 

.27 

Soybeans 

10.9 

1.09 

Sheep 

31.6 

3.16 

Alfalfa 

13.1 

1.31 

Poultry 

207.5 

20.75 

Clover 

7.6 

.76 

Horses 

Us. 9 

U.S9 

Timothy 

6.4 

.6U 

Soybean  hay 

15.9 

1.59 

Sweet  corn 

13.3 

1.33 

Canning  peas 

12.0 

1,20 

, 
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Yalue  of  Farm  Product  s.  Used  in  the  Farm  Home 

The  amounts  of  farm  products  used  In  the  homes  of  the  cooperators  have  "been 
estimated  and  recorded  from  month  to  month.  The  average  total  value  of  such  products 
at  a"bout  the  farm  selling  prices  amounted  to  $3&2  per  farm  for  the  372  farms  on  which 
such  records  were  kept,  as  shown  in  Table  6,  page  lg. 

The  prices  used  were  approximate  wholesale  farm  prices  as  follows:  milk, 
20  cents  per  gallon,  or  about  $2„35  Per  100  pounds;  cream  20  cents  per  pint;  butter, 
35  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen;  poultry  and  other  meats,  live  weight 


+n 


if 


farm  price  at  the  time  slaughtered;  and  potatoes  $1.00  per  bushel.   The  value  of 
other  vegetables  was  estimated  according  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  garden  and  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  family  during  the  garden  season.   This  estimate  was  based  on 
studies  made  in  former  years  by  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  in 
connection  with  detailed  cost  account  investigations,,  Twenty  cents  per  quart  was  used 
in  case  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits  produced  on  the  farm  and  canned  or  preserved  for 
winter  use. 

The  value  of  these  farm  products  used  in  the  home  was  not  included  in  the 
farm  receipts  as  shown  in  Table  lj  page.7«   However,  the  values  of  the  poultry  and 
livestock  products  were  included  in  the  returns  from  each  class  of  livestock  in  fig- 
uring the  livestock  efficiency  factors  as  shown  in  Table  2,  page  10. 
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Table  6.. — Amounts  and  Value  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  the  Farm  Home 


Ave 

rage 

372  5 

ams , 

1330 

Product 

Amount  s 

Price 

Wholesale 

farm 
value 

Fuel 
Milk 
Cream 

Butter 
Eggs 
Poultry  •  ■ 

Beef 
Pork 
Potatoes 

Other  vegetables 
Fresh  fruits 
Canned  fruits  and 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

vegetables 

$ 

.20 
.20 

.35 

.25 

.087 
1.00 

.20 

$■3 
60 

31 

30 
ks 

29 

8 

7k 
Ik 

36 

300  gal. 
155  pts. 

86  lbs. 
192  doz. 

S5U 
ll+ 

lbs. 
bu. 

~U 

120 

qts. 

Zk 
1 

$362 

Comp 

arison  of  Six 

Years 

'  Records 

A  comparison  of  income,  investment  and  efficiency  factors  for  all  farms  in- 
cluded in  each  of  the  6  annual  reports  of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  in 
Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and  Woodford  Counties  is  shown  in  Table  7>  PaSe  19» 
Most  of  those  who  dropped  out  of  the  project  in  1926  and  1927  were  men  who  stopped 
farming.   Some  of  those  dropping  out  in  1928  were  among  those  whose  farms  proved  to 
be  unprofitable,   while  others  who  w-ere  out  for  one  year  came  back  into  the  project 
when  it  was  reorganized.  About  one-half  of  the  farms  included  in  1929  were  of  new 
cooperators  who  had  not  kept  records  before  1929.  This  situation  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  studying  these  comparative  records. 

It  may  well  be  noted  that  the  total  expense  remained  fairly  constant  at 
about  $13.50  per  acre  with  a  little  drop  in  1930  as  compared  with  former  years.  How- 
ever, the  gross  receipts  varied  from  $27«>86  per  acre  in  1928  down  to  only  $15.^3  ^n 
1930.   These  differences  were  due  largely  to  differences  in  price  levels,  yields  and 
quality  of  crops  produced. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a  decided  shift  from  less  of  the  low 
profit  crops  to  more  of  the  medium  and  high  profit  crops.  Much  of  this  shift  has  been 
from  oats  to  barley,  spring  wheat  and _ soybeans.  There  seems  to  be  a  consistant  de- 
crease in  the  labor  cost?  per  acre  and.  also  in  the  horse  power  and  machinery  cost.   The 
other  expenses,  consisting  mostly  of  repairs  and  depreciation  on  buildings  and  fences, 
taxes  and  miscellaneous  crop  and  livestock  expenses,  have  remained  about  constant. 

Organization  and  Purpose  of  the  Farm  3ureau-Farm  Management  Service 

The  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  was  first  organized  in  this  area 
during  the  latter  part  of  1924.   Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  cooperating  farmers  to 
keep  such  farm  accounts  as  will  enable  them  to  study  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
are  conducting  their  farm  business  and  to  apply  to  their  individual  farms  the 
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Taole  X — Comparison  of  Six  Yearr1  Records 
Averages  of  Farms  in  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Juanagemeiit .  Service  in 
Livingston,  McLean,  Trr/ewcl!  pr.d  TToodford  Counties. 


Items 


1925 


lQ2o 


1927 


192S 


1929 


1930 


Number  of  farm  records  used 
Rate  earned  on  investment  - 
Labor  and  management  wage  - 

Size  of  farms  in  acres  -  - 
Value  of  land  per  acre-  -  - 
Total  investment  per  acre  - 

Gross  receipts  per  acre  -  - 
Total  expense  per  acre-  -  - 
Net  receipts  per  acre 


225 
3.21 
$-382.00 

232.0 
$  191.55 
25S. 15 

22.05  ! 
13.77 
8.28 


210 
2.  SO 
$-Sl6.00 

232.1 
$  192. 24 
255.93 

20.7^ 

13.57 

7.17 


200 
3.72 

$  -US. 00 

231.5 
$  192. 84 
253. SI 

22.7s 
13.33 

9.45 


150 

5.66 
$1084.07 

234.6 
$  189.47 
251. 71*. 

27. S6 
13.60 
14.26 


3S0 
5^6 
$1003.60 

227  .£> 
$  184o20 
246.12 

27.17 
13-49 
13.68 


330 

.97 
$-1616. 

230,6 

1S4.64 
248.21 

15.43 
13.01 

2.42 


$ 


Receipts  and  Net  Increases  $5115.00  $4S13.00 

Grain  less  feeds  purchased  j  1901.00  I961.OO 

Miscellaneous !  105.00  j  69. 00 

Livestock  -  total j  3109.00  j  2783.00 

Horses __-___;    

Cattle 557.00  !  454,00 

Dairy  products 346.00  j  353.00 

Hogs- 1845.00  1689.00 

Sheep lOl.OO  32.00 

Poultry  '  118.00  121.00 

Eggs I  137=00  130.00 

Bees ;  5.00  !  4.00 


$5274o00l  $6534.S6 


2683.00 

75.00 

2516.OO 

5.00 
562eOO| 
380. 00} 
1247.001 
67.OOJ 
110.00 
140.00 
5.001 


3321. S9 

85. 26 

3127.71 
5.30 

670eH 

469.47 

1565.90 

109.78 

137.02 

167.57 
2,56 


$6185.00 

2936.00 

77.00 

3172.OO 

599.00 

611.OO 

1579.00 

68.00 

133.00 

179.00 

3.00 


$  3559.00 

969.00 

87.00 
2503.OO 

341.00 

583.00 

1335.00 

24.00 

66.00 

152.00 

2.00 


Productive  Livestock  Records i 
Investment  per  acre-  -  -  -  i  $   9* '^2  j  $ 

Returns  per  acre  ------  i  13*29 

Feed  used  per  acre  - j     8. SI 

Returns  per  $100  feed  used  150.77 

Pounds  of  pork  per  acre  66.3 


10. 43 

13*38 

8.^8 

159.70 

64.0 


10.28] 

10. 55! 

S.06J 

1^4.57 

74.0  ! 


$  10.84 

14,68 

10.34 

141.97 

76.0 


10.45 
15,28 
10.60 
144.00 
73.7 


9.89 

12.22 

9.74 

12b. 00 

72.0 


Bushels  per  Acre  of  Cro-ns 

Oats 

Winter  wheat  _-_-__ 


55-3  j 

39.2  i 

15. 3  i 


51.3 
37.1 
20.6 


42.0 

34.5 
16.8 


53.0 
43.8 

IS. 4 


46.2 
45.8 
21.1 


36.1 

35. s 

24.9 


Percent  of  Tillable  Land  in 

Higher  profit  crops-  - 

Medium  p  rof it  crops-  -  -  - 
Lower  profit  crops  -  -  -  - 


58.2 

9.8 
32.0 


60.1 

7.4 

32.5 


59.9 
13.2 
26.9 


60. 8 

15.1 

24.1 


61.4 

13.9 
24.7 


6l.9 
13.4 
24.7 


Expenses  per  Acre  of  F?rm 

Hired  and  home  labor  -  -  - 
Horse  power  and  machinery- 
Other  expenses  ------ 


6.S5 

4,  SO 
4.71 


6.67 

4.42 

4.79 


6.58 
4.33 

4.73 


6.60 

4.42 

4.79 


6.4S 
4.25 
4.75 


6,00 

4.07 
4.59 


$  430.21  $  466.70 


$  439.15 


Farm  produce  used  in  home  - 


$  395.95 


$396.00 


$  362.00 
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practices  in  farm  organization  and  operation  which,  have  proved  profitable  on  other 
farms  of  a  similar  type.   The  cooperators  in  the  project  are  farm  "bureau  members  of 
Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and  Woodford  counties,,  The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  regular  farm  management  extension  work  begun  in  Tazewell  county  in  1915*   Some 
work  was  done  in  all  of  the  four  counties  in  1916. 

In  Woodford  county  from  30  to  100  farmers  completed  farm  accounts  each  year 
from  19l6  to  1921  and  beginning  in  1921  over  100  records  have  been  closed  annually. 
Farm  management  tours  have  played  an  important  part  in  developing  interest  in  the 
work.   The  growing  number  of  farmers  keeping  records  made  it  impossible  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  to  give  thru  the  regular  extension  work  the  assistance  desired 
^y   the  farmers.  This  situation  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Man- 
agement Service, 

About  sixty  farm  bureau  members  in  each  of  the  four  counties  cooperated  in 
the  project  for  the  three  years  of  1925,  1926  and  1927.  About  three-fourths  of  them 
continued  during  192S  while  an  analysis  of  the  records  secured  during  the  first  three 
years  was  made.  Beginning  the  latter  part  of  192g,  the  project  was  reorganized  for 
the  three-year  period  of  1929  to  1931  with  about  U00  farm  bureau  members  who  are 
quite  evenly  distributed  in  the  same  four  counties.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
original  cooperators  continued  in  the  service.   The  total  annual  cost  is  approximately 
$35  Per  farm  per  year.  About  one-half  of  the  expense  in  this  area  is  borne  by  the 
University  of  Illinois.  This  leaves  a  cost  of  about  $17,50  per  farm  per  year.   The 
fee  varies  from  $12,50  to  $25  per  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  farm.   In  two 
of  the  counties,  the  Farm  Bureaus  pay  a  portion  of  each  fee,  while  in  two  counties  the 
cooperators  pay  the  entire  fee. 

While  financial  accounts  kept  in  this  service  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  extension  project  in  farm  accounting,  the  additional  records  regarding  cropping 
systems,  crop  and  livestock  production  and  feeds  fed  to  each  class  of  livestock  and 
the  personal  contact  with  and  assistance  from  the  fieldman  make  the  work  of  much  more 
value  to  individuals.  Additional  records  of  practices  followed  in  the  production  of 
each  kind  of  crop  and  livestock  and  in  the  use  of  labor  and  power  and  machinery  also 
make  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  of  more  value  to  the  cooperators  than  is 
the  extension  project  in  farm  accounting. 

An  advisory  committee,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  county  and 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  plans  and  directs  the 
work.  This  committee  consists  of  G-c  F.  Bennett,  Livingston  county,  chairman;  B,  C, 
Kraft,  McLean  county;  W,  C,  Somer,  Tazewell  county;  and  J,   Frank  Felter,  Woodford 
county,  who  is  secretary-treasurer.   This  committee  employs  the  fieldmen  from  among 
those  recommended  oy   the  University  and  is  responsible  to  the  cooperating  farm 
bureaus  for  the  custody  and  expenditure  of  the  funds  raised  by  the  collection  of  the 
cooperator's  fees.   Each  farm  bureau  collects  the  fees  from  its  cooperating  members 
and  pays  them  over  to  the  committee. 

The  fieldmen,  Mr,  J.  3.  Andrews  for  McLean  and  Tazewell  counties  and  Mr, 
W,  A0  Herrington  for  Woodford  and  Livingston  counties,  spend  all  of  their  time  work- 
ing with  the  cooperators  in  this  area.   They  make  four  or  five  regular  trips  to  all 
the  farms  during  the  year  and  meet  the  cooperators  another  time  in  the  farm  bureau 
offices  or  other  convenient  places  during  January  to  check  over  the  account  books  for 
the  preceding  year.   On  these  visits  they  assist  the  men  with  tbeir  records  and  se- 
cure information  about  practices  with  crops  and  livestock.  During  the  second  and 
succeeding  years  they  spend  considerable  time  in  studying  over  the  annual  report  with 
each  cooperator  and  give  extra  time  to  those  who  wish  special  service  in  the  way  of 
reorganizating  some  parts  of  the  farm  business. 

The  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  throughout  the  state  is  under  the 
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direct    supervision  of  Mr.  M«  L.  Mosher,  assistant  professor  of  Farm  Organization 
and  Management.  He  assists  the  local  farm  bureaus  in  organizing  the  groups  of  co- 
operators  and  helps  the  fieldmen  in  planning  and  carrying  out  their  work.  Ee  also 
supervises  summarizing  the  farm  account  books,  analyzing  the  data  and  preparing  the 
annual  reports. 

As  head  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management ,  Professor 
H.  C.  M.  Case  gives  general  supervision  to  all  of  the  work  of  the  project.  Ke  meets 
with  the  advisory  committee  and  assists  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  reports  and 
in  planning  different  phases  of  the  work. 

The  organization  and  satisfactory  conduct  of  the  project  is  made  possible 
bjr  the  hearty  support  and  assistance  of  the  farm  advisers  and  their  assistants.  The 
farm  advisers  who  are  now  serving  in  their  respective  counties  are  S.  G-,  Turner, 
Livingston  county;  Wilbur  H.  Coultas,  McLean  county;  Ralph  E,  Arnett ,  Tazewell  county; 
and  H.  A.  deTJerf  f ,  Woodford  county, 

Meetin?  Low  Prices  for  Farm  Products 
rith  Lower  Production  Costs 

The  following  discussion  prepared  ^oy  P..  P.  Hudelson  and  H.  C.  M.  Case  of 
the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  makes  up  a  part  of  the  reports 
sent  to  all  farmers  in  Illinois  who  have  cooperated  during  1930  in  keeping  farm  ac- 
counts with  the  University  of  Illinois  and  their  local  county  farm  bureaus.  Farm 
bureaus  in  95  counties  are  cooperating  in  the  work  and  reports  from  farm  advisers  in- 
dicate that  approximately  3^00  farmers  are  enrolled  in  the  projects  for  1931- 
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Recent    indexes   show  that  present  prices  of  farm  products  are 
on  the  average  about   10$  "below  those  of  the  pre-war  period  1910-1914. 
In  contrast    to   this,    farmers  are   still  paying  about  40);  more  than  pre- 
war prices   for  what   they  have  to  buy.     We  now  have  more  than  ten  years 
of  low  farm  prices  behind  us  and  little  prospect    for  an  early  return  to 
a  stable  level   of  much  higher  prices,   although  we  may  expect   to   recover 
partially  at    least   from  the   recent    extreme  price   drop  caused  by  an  acute 
"business   depression.      In  view  of  these  facts   the   chief  hope  of  the   in- 
dividual farm  appears   to  be   in  lower   costs   of  production.      Some   con- 
sideration of  present    costs   relative  to   those  of  pre-war  years  and  of 
the.  variatioii  in  costs   from  farm  to   farm  should  he  worth  while.     A  study 
of  this  nature   should  show  some   of  the   factors  which  have   led  to    lower 
costs  and  higher   earnings  on   those  farrs  v.hich  have   succeeded  "better  than 
the  average . 

Numerous  changes   in  methods  of  production  have  occurred  since 
the   first    cost   accounts  were   collected  by  the  University   in   1913.     New 
kinds  oi   equipment  have   come   into  general  use.     Farm  wages  have   increas- 
ed.    New  varieties   of  crops  have  "been   distributed.     Hew  practices  with 
respect   to    soil  maintenance   as  well   as  the   selection  and  treatment   of 
seeds  have  been   introduced.     New  practices   in  livestock  sanitation  have 
been  made  available,  particularly  the   inoculation  for  hog   cholera  and 
the  McLean  County   system  of  hog   sanitation.     An  analysis  of  the  avail- 
able accounts  covering  this  eighteen-year  period  indicates   that   the 
adoption  of  tractors  and  larger  machines  has  made   some   reduction   in  the 
amount   of  man   labor  and  horse  power   required  to  produce  an  acre  of  crop. 
It   also    is  evident   that   those   farmers  who  have  adopted  the  practical 
means  of  increasing  crop  and  livestock  yields  have  increased  the  amount 
of  product  per  acre  of  land,   per  hour  of  labor,   per  unit   of  power  or 
machinery,   and  per  unit   of  feed. 

In  general,   however,    the  average   cost   of  producing  an  acre 
of   corn  or  other   crop  has   increased  since  the  period  1S13   to   1915,   when 
records  were  secured  from  a  group  of  farms   in  Hancock  County  in  western 
Illinois  and  another  group    in  Franklin  County  in  southern  Illinois. 

Such  reduction  as  has  \>een  secured  in  the  amount   of  labor  per 
acre  of  crop  has  been  more  than  offset  by  higher  wages   and  higher  ma- 
chinery costs.      Such  reduction  in  land  charges  per  unit  of  product  as 
would  have  resulted  from   larger  yields  has  been  offset  by  higher   taxes 
and  interest   charges  on  higher  priced  land  much  of  which   is   covered  by 
an    increased  mortgage   indebtedness. 

The  1913-1915  average   cost  per  acre   of   corn   in  Hancock  County 
was   $19.42   including  interest   on  the    investment   in   land  at   5$.      This 
cost    increased  to   $26.69   in  1930-1922  when  the   records  from  that   county 
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were  -discontinued.      Similar  ie cords  are  available   for  Champaign  and 
Piatt    counties   for  1920-1922   showing  a  cost    to  produce   corn  of  $29.59 
an  acre.     Tne   records  for   Champaign-Piatt    counties   for  1927-1329   show 
some   decline   in  acre   cost  "but   the  average   cost   was   still  $26.39.      If 
we  assume  the   same   decline  for  Hancock  County  the  average   cost   would 
be  $23.49   in  1927-1929  or  $4.07  higher  than   in   1913-1916.      The  average 
price  received  for  corn  on  the  Hancock  County  farms  where   cost   records 
were  kept   during  the  period  1913-1916  was  56  cents  a  bushel  or  about 
the   same  as   it  would  bring  today. 

Similar   figures  for   southern  Illinois  are  found  in  the 
Pranklin  County   records   showing  an  average  acre   cost   for   corn  of  $15.61 
in  1913-1916   rising  to  $27.65   in  1920-1922  when  the   records  were   dis- 
continued.     Similar  records  for  Clinton  County  for  1926-1928   show  a 
cost   of  $21.35  an  acre.      These   records  are  kept   on  a  comparable  basis 
and  bear  out   the   statement   that   corn  production   costs  are  20  to   35$ 
higher  than  before   the  war,    while   corn  prices  are   down  to   the  pre-war 
level   in   spite  of  a  short   crop.      The   situation  with  respect   to    the 
small  grains,   wheat   and  oats,    is   even  worse   since  present    costs  bear 
about    the   same  relation  to   those  of  pre-war   days  as   in  the   case   of 
corn,    while  prices  have   declined  to   a  level  well  below  that   of  1913- 
1916. 

Some   question  may  be  raised  as  to   the  advisability  of   in- 
cluding the   interest   on  land  investment    in  these   cost    figures,   but 
in  many  cases  a  considerable  part   of  the    interest   charge   represents 
an  actual  payment   on  mortgage   indebtedness.      Ihen   interest   charges 
are   eliminated  it    does  not   change  the   relationship  of   costs  between 
pre-war  and  after-war  periods.      The  most   recent   after-war  figures 
remain  considerably  above  these  of  1913  to   1915. 

This  variation   in  cost   of  production  from  period  to  period 
is   significant   as   indicating  the  greater   difficulty   in  securing  a  net 
farm  income   comparable   to   that   of  pre-war   days.     Even  when   secured, 
the   same  money  income   does  not  buy  as   large  a  quantity  of  goods  and 
services  owing  to   the  higher   cost   of  these   items  purchased  for  the 
family   living. 

This  appears   to  be  a  pessimistic  view,   but    it    is  not   with- 
out hope  as   eighteen  years  of  cost    studies   on   Illinois  farms  have 
shown .      These   cost   of  production   studies  by  the  University   of  Illinois 
have   shown  a  wide  variation  between  neighboring  farms   in  the   cost    of 
•producing  a  bushel   of  grain,    a  hundred  pounds  of  pork,    or  a  unit   of 
any  other  fa rm  p r o due t .      In   fact,    these  records   commonly  have   shown 
that    in  any  group   of  15   to  20  farms   located  in  the   same   county  on 
similar   soils   and  paying  about   the   same  prices   for  labor  and  supplies 
the   cost   of  the   least   efficient  producer   is   twice  that   of  the  most 
efficient  producer.      These   facts   indicate   that   many  farm  operators 
have   the  opportunity  of  decreasing  their  costs   if  they  can  attain 
a  degree  of  efficiency  equal   to   or  above  that   of  the  average  farm  as 
farms  are  now  operated. 

Another  view  of  this   situation   is   furnished  b-j  the  results 
from  the   simple   farm  accounts  which  more   than  two   thousand  Illinois 
farmers  are  now  keeping  in  cooperation  with   the  Department    of  Farm 
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Organization  and  Management  of  the  University.   In  some  cares,  these 
accounts  have  been  kept  continuously  on  the  same  farms  for  fifteen 
years.   The  results  from  the  large  number  of  records  available  in- 
variably show  a  wide  variation  in  net  earnings  between  farms  in  the 
sane  county  where  soil  and  weather  conditions  and  the  prices  of  labor 
and  supplies  are  similar.   Since  the  farmers  in  local  areas  studied 
commonly  receive  about  the  same  prices  for  their  products,  it  is 
evident  that  most  of  the  higher  level  of  earnings  on  the  more  success- 
ful farms  is  due  to  a  lower  cost  of  production  for  a  unit  of  product 
sold.   The  difference  in  net  earnings  between  the  least  successful 
third  and  the  most  successful  third  of  all  farms  keeping  accounts  in 
a  given  county  usually  ranges  from  $1500  to  $3000.   This  is  between 
groups  of  farms  which  have  equal  opportunities  so  far  as  size  and  soil 
type  are  concerned. 

Production  at  low  cost  is  not  easy  and  natural  limitations 
of  the  farm  or  its  operator  may  prevent  its  accomplishment  in  some 
cases.   It  offers,  however,  a  genuine  ray  of  hope  for  those  farms  not 
too  badly  handicapped  by  nature,  particularly  if  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  operators  who  are  not  content  with  average  or  lower  success  and  who 
have  the  ability  and  perseverance  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
Luring  the  past  15  years  the  comparison  between  farms  shows  that  the 
difference  in  earnings  between  the  best  and  poorest  fa,rms  is  gradually 
becoming  greater,  due  to  the  maintenance  of  soils  and  the  adoption  of 
more  efficient  practices  on  some  farms  contrasted  with  the  depletion  of 
soils  and  no  compensating  improvements  in  efficiency  on  others. 

The  past  ten  years  have  proved  a  severe  testing  'period  for 
farms.   Those  which  have  maintained  relatively  good  and  stable  earnings 
are  well  worth  studying  with  a  view  to  learning  how  they  are  organized 
and  operated.  What  is  it  that  has  enabled  them  to  produce  at  costs 
low  enough  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit  in  spite  of  low  prices? 

A  study  of  these  successful  farms  has  shown  that  they  are 
invariably  in  the  hands  of  operators  who  have  given  time  and  thought 
to  planning  and  conducting  their  farming  operations  so  as  to  get  a 
maximum  of  good  quality  product  from  every  a,cre  of  land,  every  day  of 
available  labor,  every  unit  of  horse  or  tractor  power,  every  machine, 
and  every  bushel  of  grain  or  ton  of  roiighage.   If  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  records  from  these  farms  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  get  a  maxi- 
mum of  product  from  ever:/  unit  of  labor,  land,  power,  equipment,  or 
feed,  if  plans  are  not  made  with  the  best  thought  and  the  use  of  the 
best  fa.cts  available  or  if  these  plans  are  laid  only  one  season  ahead. 
It  is  success  in  getting  a  maximum  of  product  from  each  unit  of  cost 
which  gives  the  low  costs  so  necessary  in  these  times  of  prevailing 
low  prices. 

Successful  Farms  Make  Efficient  Use  of  Land 

To  get  a  maximum  net  profit  from  each  acre  of  land,  these 
successful  farms  x^3-0 Really  all  have  planned  and  carried  out  carefully 
considered  cropping  systems  and  soil  programs.   Crop  rotations  have  been 
known  and  recommended  for  many  years,  but  if  wa  consider  the  rank  and 
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file  of  farms  just  as  they  are,  relatively  few  have  adopted  and  carried 
them  through.  Yet  we  find  that  most  of  the  consistently  successful 
farms  do  have  and  follow  rotations.   Their  rotations  usually  are  such 
as  to  keep  as  much  of  the  land  as  possible  in  those  crops  which  normal- 
ly have  the  widest  margin  between  cost  per  acre  and  income  per  acre. 
They  also  supply  enough  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  to  give  high  yields. 
With  crops  that  have  the  highest  net  value  and  yields  at  a  high  level 
the  land  charge  for  each  unit  of  sales  is  relatively  low.   This  is  such 
an  important  factor  that  it  seems  evident  that  many  farms  unable  to 
produce  reasonable  yields  of  saleable  crops  are  rapidly  going  out  of 
use  for  crop  production  under  present  conditions  of  low  prices  and  high 
costs.   It  is  essential  that  the  cost  of  taxes  and  other  land  charges 
be  distributed  to  a  large  product  per  acre  in  order  to  keep  the  cost 
for  a  bushel  or  other  unit  of  product  at  a  lew  level. 

Besides  their  cropping  systems,  these  successful  farms  have 
had  corrected  the  natural  or  acquired  shortcomings  of  their  soils.  In 
Illinois  this  usually  has  meant  a  program  of  testing  the  soil  and  ap- 
plying limestone  or  phosphate  where  needed.  As  a  rule  financial  con- 
ditions have  not  permitted  the  satisfying  of  soil  needs  in  a.  year  or 
two  but  tests  were  made,  the  program  planned,  then  carried  out  over  a, 
period  of  years. 

Tne  farm  p-p  or  at  or.  viho   only  .looks  ahead  a  year  at  a  time  or 
who  lacks  the  "persistence  to  overcome  obstacles  seldom  carries  through 
such  a  -oro^rair.   It  should  be  recognised  also  that  some  lands  have  such 
serious  handicaps  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  they  should  not  "be 
retired  from  crop  production,  rather  than  to  incur  the  necessary  costs 
for  correction.   The  costs  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  income  which 
such  land-,  may  be  expect  ^d  to  yield  when  their  remediable  faults  have 
been  overcome.   The  practical  question  is  whether  or  not  such  lands 
will  yield  enough  crops  so  that  at  probably  prices  they  will  pay  annual 
operating  costs  plus  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest  and  retirement  charges 
on  the  cost  of  improvement.   The  increa.se  over  the  yield  of  the  same 
land  uncorrected  may  be  large  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  improve- 
ment and  still  the  yields  may  be  definitely  too  low  to  pay  operating 
costs  plus  improvement  costs.   In  such  cases  the  land  is  better  retired 
before  incurring  the  expense  for  improvement . 

Further  steps  in  securing  efficient  use  of  land  have  included 
(l)  the  use  of  crop  varieties  capable  of  yielding  a  maximum  of  good 
quality  product  under  the  particular  soil  and  weather  conditions,  (2) 
the  guaranteeing  of  healthy,  vigorous  seed  through  seed  testing,  (3) 
the  avoiding  of  insect  and  disease  losses  through  such  control  measures 
as  are  now  known  to  those  who  follow  the  work  of  our  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  Much  land  is  wasted  in  a  field  with  a  poor  stand  of  crop, 
and  this  unoccupied  land  must  be  charged  to  the  crop  growing  on  the  oc- 
cupied portion  of  the  field.  This  means  a  high  cost  for  land.   These 
unoccupied  spaces  also  waste  labor,  power,  and  equipment  since  they  must 
be  tended  and  yield  no  product. 
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Labor,  Power,  and  Equipment  Used  Efficiently 

Getting  low  costs  for  labor,  for  power  and  for  equipment 
can  best  be  brought  into  one  plan.   Such  a  plan  involves  the  selec- 
tion of  a  well  balanced  cropping  system  which  uses  available  labor, 
power,  and  equipment  through  as  many  months  as  possible  avoiding 
extremely  heavy   periods  of  demand.  These  heavy  demand  periods  make 
necessary  the  hiring  of  extra  labor  at  the  highest  priced  seasons, 
such  as  harvest  time;  the  use  of  inexperienced  labor  and  the  carrying 
of  excessive  amounts  of  work  stock  or  equipment  for  use  during  short 
seasons . 

Labor,  power  and  equipment  are  in  some  degree  interchangeable. 
During  the  past  25  years  the  problem  of  choosing  the  best  combination 
of  these  factors  to  suit  each  individual  farm  has  become  more  complex 
and  more  difficult.  This  has  been  due  to  the  introduction  of  new  kinds 
of  power  and  equipment,  and  to  changes  in  the  level  of  farm  wages.  Dur- 
ing and  since  the  war  period  relatively  high  wages  have  stimulated  the 
substitution  of  power  and  equipment  for  a  part  of  the  labor  formerly 
used.   This  was  done  by  equipping  each  man  with  a  larger  unit  of  power 
and  with  machines  capable  of  doing  more  work  per  day.   So  long  as  the 
increased  cost  of  power  and  machinery  is  offset  by  a  reduced  labor  cost 
either  through  hiring  less  labor  or  turning  out  more  saleable  product 
per  day  of  labor  the  shift  is  justified.   It  is  probable,  too,  that  in 
some  cases  the  extra  costs  for  power  and  equipment  are  offset  by  in- 
creased yields  resulting  from  more  timely  soil  preparation  and  crop 
planting.  This  improvement  in  yields  is  not  evident  from  our  analysis 
of  farm  accounts,  however,  and  probably  should  be  considered  as  a  minor 
factor  in  determining  the  best  combination  of  labor,  power,  and  equip- 
ment.  Decisions  as  to  the  purchase  of  new  units  of  horse  or  tractor 
power  or  new  machines  should  be  based  largely  on  the  combined  costs 
for  labor,  power,  and  equipment.   Costs  may  well  be  estimated  with 
and  without  these  items. 

Consideration  should,  of  course,  be  given  tc  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  product  to  be  expected  in  each  case.   In  other  words, 
it  is  the  effect  on  the  net  income  of  the  entire  farm  business  which 
should  determine  the.  choice.   Sometimes  a  machine  or  unit  of  power  is 
purchased  to  use  on  too  small  an  enterprise.   There  the  cost  of  the  new 
equipment  or  unit  of  power  is  relatively  large,  it  may  be  advisable  (l) 
to  discontinue  the  enterprise,  (2)  care  for  it  srith  the  equipment  al- 
ready owned,  (3)  enlarge  the  size  of  the  enterprise  so  that  its  income 
may  justify  the  new  equipment,  or  (4)  purchase  equipment  in  cooperation 
with  neighboring  farmers. 

Getting  efficient  use  of  labor,  power,  and  equipment  also 
requires  a  good  field  layout  and  a  reasonably  good  arrangement  of 
buildings  and  lots.  Planning  and  arranging  a  good  field  layout  is 
avoided  on  too  many  farms  because  it  is  difficult  where  there  are 
ditches  or  other  obstructions.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  on  most  farms,  however,  and  its  costs  are  chiefly  represented 
in  thinking  and  labor  which  can  be  done  in  those  seasons  when  time  can 
best  be  spared  from  seasonal  work. 
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Any  plan  for  la.t>or  and  power  efficiency  should  also  include 
a  plan  for  winter  employment  at  productive  work.  Tor  most  of  the  suc- 
cessful farms  on  which  we  have  secured -accoimts,  this  has  meant  the  use 
of  livestock.  Those  farms  without  livestock  or  other  productive  enter- 
prises requiring  winter  work  have  a  considerable  season  when  the  avail- 
able labor  and  power  are  not  turning  out  any  saleable  product .   The 
wages  of  labor  for  this  time  and  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  horses 
or  tractors  must  be  charged  to  the  product  of  the  crop  growing  season. 
This  increases  the  cost  of  crops  produced. 


Successful  Farms  Secure  a  Maximum  of  Product  from  Each  Unit  of  Feed 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  causing  higher  earnings  on 
the  more  successful  farms  has  ~'oeen   that  of  getting  a  high  return  for 
each  unit  of  feed  fed.   Since  the  farms  in  any  local  accounting  study 
have  about  the  same  market  outlets  this  has  meant  that  those  farms  se- 
curing this  higher  net  return  are  producing  meat,  milk,  and  eggs  at 
lower  costs.   In  other  words,  they  are  getting  a  large  amount  of  sale- 
able product  from  each  $100  worth  of  feed.  How  do  they  do  it?  First , 
they  have  the  kind  of  livestock  that  can  use  the  feeds  they  raise,  and 
they  see  to  it  that  these  livestock  are  efficient  in  converting  feed 
into  meat  or  mill:  as  the  case  may  be.   In  recent  years  a  big  advancement 
has  been  made  in  the  efficiency  of  the  best  strains  of  nogs,  dairy  cows, 
and  other  kinds  of  livestock  in  converting  feed  into  livestock  products. 
This  has  meant  more  product  per  unit  of  feed  or  lower  feed  costs  for 
meat,  milk  and  eggs.   Second,  those  farmers  showing  higher,  more  stable 
earnings,  have  planned  and  used  systems  of  sanitation  to  insure  vigor- 
ous health  and  rapid  growth.   They  have  realized  that  feed  fed  to  un- 
thrifty animals  is  wasted.  Third,  they  know  that  in  feeding  they  must 
supply  feeds  in  about  the  right  proportions  to  make  the  meat  or  milk 
they  are  after.  An  excess  of  one  feed  with  a  shortage  of  another  means 
a  waste  of  the  feed  which  is  fed  in  excess.   Wastes  mean  high  cost 
because  the  wasted  feed  must  be  charged  to  the  product.  Fourth,  in 
most  cases  they  practice  feeding  home  grown  feeds  because  they  know 
that  their  own  feeds  usually  are  cheaper  than  similar  feeds  grown  by 
some  other  producer  and  shipped  to  them  accumulating  freight  and  handling 
charges.  To  have  the  right  feed,  however,  requires  looking  ahead  and 
planning.   The  cropping  system  and  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  livestock 
must  bo  balanced  against  each  other. 


An  Example  of  a  Low  Cost  Farm 

As  en  example  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  an  efficient, 
low  cost  production  program,  the  following  charts  covering  a  farm  in 
Champaign  County  are  presented.   This  farm  has  been  in  the  standard 
farm  accounting  service  for  seven  years  and  has  averaged  6-|$  on  the 
total  farm  investment  for  the  seven  years  1924  to  1930  inclusive.  The 
land  is  valued  at  $190  an  a.cre.   There  are  some  farms  which  show  a 
higher  average  rate  earned  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  consistently 
profitable  farms  on  which  we  have  complete  cost  accounts,   The  farm  is 
of  good  size  and  shape  with  a  good  field  layout  and  cropping  system  as 
shown  in  Chart  1.   It  has  as  livestock  enterprises  dairy  cows,  hogs,  and 
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chickens  as  shorn  on  Chart  2.  Tor  power  there  is  an  old  three  bottom 
tractor  and  6  work  horses.   The  general  plan  of  organization  is  system- 
atic and  efficient,  conforming  rather  well  to  the  principles  here  pre- 
sented. The  hog  enterprise  with  only  two  to  three  brood  sows  is  too 
small  to  show  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency  when  measured  by  cost 
records.  As  Chart  3  shows,  pork  constitutes  the  only  product  which 
on  this  farm  is  produced  at  higher  than  average  cost.  Much  of  the 
labor  and  some  of  the  equipment  would  take  care  of  a  larger  number  of 
brood  sows  with  little  increase  in  cost.   The  farm  is  flat  around  the 
farmstead,  however,  and  not  very  well  adapted  to  hogs.  The  milk  is 
sold  through  a  producers  marketing  association  in  Champaign  and  Urbana. 
It  is  picked  up  at  the  farm.   The  other  products  including  corn,  oats, 
soybeans  and  hogs  are  sold  through  the  local  elevator  or  in  the  case 
of  hogs,  shipped  through  a  local  shipping  association.  The  work  is 
planned  ahead  and  carried  out  in  a  timely  manner  so  far  as  the  season 
permits . 

The  results  have  been  reflected  in  comparatively  stable 
earnings  on  a  relatively  high  level  as  the  average  rate  of  Q^fp   for 
seven  years  shows.  That  the  relatively  high  earnings  are  due  chiefly 
to  low  costs  of  production  is  evident  from  the  cost  records,  results  of 
which  are  shown  in  Chart  3.  This  chart  is  made  up  with  the  production 
cost  of  the  highest  cost  farm  at  the  bottom  of  each  thermometer  scale, 
the  cost  of  the  lowest  cost  farm  at  the  top  of  each  scale,  the  cost 
for  the  average  farm  on  the  middle  line,  and  with  the  "Mercury"  of  the 
thermometers  indicating  the  cost  on  this  well  organized  Champaign 
County  farm . 

The  charts  and  other  records  bring  out  very  clearly  what  has 
been  found  true  of  nearly  all  those  farms  which  are  known  to  be  suc- 
ceeding well  above  the  average  farm,  namely,  that  they  are  well  planned 
and  efficiently  operated.   Chart  3  shows  that  an  important  reason  for 
the  success  of  this  farm  is  that  it  produces  at  low  cost.   So  long  as 
farm  prices  seem  destined  to  remain  on  a  low  level,  this  is  an  important 
observation  and  farms  such  as  this  one  which  have  succeeded  above  the 
average  through  the  trying  period  since  the  war  are  worth  studying  by 
those  who  are  responsible  for  operating  farms. 
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Chart  No.   1—  FIELD  PLM  AID  CHOPPING  SYSTEM 
240  ACPE  FARM  IH  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS 
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Chart  Ho.    2— LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS  MD  INCOME  ON  THE  ABOVE  FARM 

Numbers  Income 

Horses 


Mature 
Colts 


Cattle 


Dairy   cows 

Heifers 

Calves 


Milk  produced 

Total  income  from  cattle 


Hogs 


Sows 
Slioat  s 


Total   income  from  hogs 


Chickens 


Total  income  from  poultry 
Total  income  from  livestock 


54944  lbs 


3- 

13 


120 


$1973 


437 

425 

$2835 
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Chart  No.  3--RELATIVS  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION  ON 
21  CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY  FARMS-I929 


Cost 
Per  Bu. 
Corn 
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Cost 
Per  Bu. 
Oats 
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::.;:>' 
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Investment 
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The  top  of  each  thermometer  represents  the  cost  of  production  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient producer  among  the  21  Champaign  county  farmers  keening  cost  accounts  in  1929« 
The  "bottom  of  the  scale  represents  the  highest  cost  or  least  efficient  producer. 
The  "mercury"  in  each  thermometer  represents  tho  cost  of  production  on  the  farm  dis- 
cussed on  page's  13  and  14  and  shows  how  one  farm  efficiently  organized  and  operated 
has  secured,  a  low  cost  on  practically  all  of  its  products.  Lo^  costs  have  enabled 
this  farmer  to  eo.rn  6§  percent  on  his  total  farm  investment  as  an  average  of  the  six 
years  1924  to  1930  inclusive. 
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Rate 
earned 

10fo 
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•27       '28    '29      r30 


-     -1% 


Rate   earned  on  the  total  farm  investment    on   farms   of  account   keepers 

in  central   Illinois  for  years  1915^to   1930.     Repeated  checks  have   indicated 

that   the   average  farmer  earns  a  rate  about  2fo  less   than  that   of  the  average 
account   keeper. 
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Labor  and  machinery   cost3  per  acre   on  farms   of  account  keepers   in 
east   central   Illinois  for  each  year  from  1915  to  1930   inclusive.     Eoth 
labor  and  machinery   charges  are  considerably  higher  than  before  the  war 
but   the   relative   increase   in  machinery  costs  is  greater. 
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Printed  in  furtherance  of  the  .Agricultural  Extension  Act  approved 
by  Congress  May  g:  191U,  H,  W,  Mumford,  Director. 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
FARM  BUHEAU-FAEM  MA33AGEMEHT  SERVICE 

FOR  THE  FARMS  OF  315  COOPERATORS  OH  THE  HIGHER  VALUED  LAND. IN* 
LIVINGSTON,  MCLEAN,  TAZEWELL",  AND  WOODFORD  COUNTIES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1931 

J.  B.  Andrews,  W.  A.  Herrington,  M.  L.  Mosher,  H.  C.  M.  Case 

Farm  earnings  for  the  state  of  Illinois  as  a  whole  were  materially 
lower  in  1931  than  in  1930.  Earnings  in  1930  were  lower  than  for  any  year 
since  1921. 

There  was  an  average  net  loss  of  $550  per  farm  in  1931  on  *he  315 
farms  included  in  this  report.   (Table  3«)  All  of  these  farms  are  on  the 
more  productive  land  of  central  Illinois,  There  was  an  average  net  income  of 
$558  per  farm  in  1930  for  the  investment,  for  risk  and  for  management  on  the 
farms  in  this  area  as  is  shovm  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  for  1930.  About  kO 
of  the  380  farms  included  in  the  1930  report  are  on  the  less  productive  land 
of  the  area.*  This  indicates  a  drop  in  net  income  of  about  $1100  per  farm  in 
1931  as  compared  with  1930. 

The  decrease  in  earnings  was  due  to  the  drastic  slump  in  the  gen- 
eral price  level  of  all  commodities  which  was  accompanied  by  an  even  more 
drastic  slump  in  the  prices  of  farm  products.  It  is  characteristic  of  per- 
iods of  rapid  decline  in  the  general  price  level  that  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts decrease  faster  than  prices  of  manufactured  goods.   In  like  manner  farm 
prices  recover  first  on  an  up-turn  in  the  general  level.   The  drop  in  farm 
prices  has  not  been  due  to  over-production  since  the  total  production  of 
agricultural  products  in  this  country  has  not  increased  during  the  last  five 
years  while  the  population  has  increased  ~jfo.     The  effective  demand  for  agri- 
cultural products  has  been  low  during  1931  both  at  home  and  abroad.   In  this 
country  there  was  a  decline  of  50$  in  the  amount  of  money  paid  city  workers 
as  compared  with  the  year  1929*   Since  city  workers  had  so  little  money  to 
spend,  farm  products  were  taken  from  the  market  at  ruinously  low  prices.  The 
foreign  demand  for  farm  products  was  also  low  due  to  the  generally  unsettled 
economic  conditions  which  prevail  all  over  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  farm  products  influences  farm  account 
records  in  two  ways:  The  value  of  products  sold  during  the  year  is  reduced 
and  the  inventory  value  of  livestock  and  grains  is  less  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  the  beginning.   In  a  period  of  declining  prices  earnings  appear 
lower  when  inventory  values  are  taken  into  account  than  when  calculated  sole- 
ly on  a  cash  basis.  Inventory  losses  were  responsible  for  low  earnings  on 
many  farms  in  1931.  The  farms  with  large  beginning  inventories  of  feed  and 
livestock  suffered  more  than  farms  with  small  inventories. 


♦The  315  farms  included  in  this  report  are  all  on  the  higher  valued  land  of 
the  area.  Most  of  the  tillable  land  on  these  farms  is  of  the  brown  silt 
loam  soil  type.  The  records  of  37  other  farms  on  the  lower  valued  land  in 
these  counties  are  included  with  records  of  farms  on  similar  land  in  other 
areas  in  a  special  report  untitled,  "Report  of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management 
Service  for  125  Farms  on  the  Lower  Valued  Land  of  Central  Illinois." 
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Other  industries  than  farming  suffered  a  slump  in  1931*  The  earn- 
ings of  a  group  of  900  industrial  corporations  reported  "by  the  ITational  City 
Bank  of  New  York  showed  in  1931  a  decline  of  53^  from  1930  and  a  decline  of 
72$i  from  1929»   The  average  rate  of  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  these 
corporations  was  13.*$  in  1929,  7.1$  in  1930,  and  3«3$  in  1931.   The  small 
volume  of  business  done  by  these  corporations  in  1931  na(i  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  demand  for  farm  products.   In  like  manner  the  small  volume  of  machinery, 
building  materials,  and  clothing  purchased  by  farmers  in  1931  ha-cL  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  volume  6f  business' done  by  these  corporations.  A  rapid  decline 
in  the  general  price  level  brings  about  maladjustments  which  are  painful  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

In  comparing  the  earnings  of  farms  with  the  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions, two  differences  must  be  kept  in  mind:   (l)  corporations  pay  for  manage- 
ment through  their  salaries  to  officers  and  executives  while  in  the  farm  ac- 
counts no  deduction  lias  been  made  for  the  value  of  management ,  and  (2)  the 
farmer  and.  his  family  receive  foods,  fuel,  and  shelter  from  the  farm  for  which 
no  credit  is  given  in  the  calculation  of  rate  earned  on  investment. 

Variation  in  Earnings  from  Farm  to  Farm 


Although,  on  an  average,  the  farms  in  this  study  failed  tt>  return 
enough  to  pay  for  the  operator's  labor  at  hired  man's  wages  and  returned 
nothing  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business,  there  was  con- 
siderable variation  among  the  farms  in  this  respect.   The  distribution  of  the 
farms  on  the  basis  of  the  net  income  per  farm  was  as  follows: 

A  comparison  of  the  63  farms  having 
the  highest  rate  earned  on  the  invest- 
ment with  the  63  farms  having  the  lowest 
rate  earned  is  shown  in  the  table g  on  the 
following  pages.  A  summary  showing  the 
*  general  locations  of  some  of  the  differ- 
ences in  earnings  between  the  two  groups 
may  be  found  on  page  19, 


Net   income   on 

Number 

investment 

of   farms 

$2  2^9  to   $1   75O 

1  7^9  to    1  250 

1  2l+9  to          750 

7^9  to        250 

2U9  to  -  '  2H9* 

-  256  to  -     7U9 

-  750  to  -1  2U9 

2 

8 
10 

29 
70 
67 
72 

-1  250  to.  -1   7I+9  . 
-1   750' to  -2  2U§ 
-2  250  to  -2  7U9 
-2   75O  to  -3  2^9 
-3  25O  or  less 

3S 
6 

7 
5 
1 

A  minus  sign  indicates  a  net  loss. 
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Farms  on  the  Higher  Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and 

Woodford  Counties,  1931 
?3bl§  2 — Investments  ,  Receipts  ,  and  Expenses 


Items 


Your 

farm 


Average  of 
315  farms 


63  most 
profitable 
farms 


63  least 
profitable 
farms 


Capital  investments 

Land -_--______. 

Farm  improvements  ------ 

Livestock — Total-  ------ 

Horses-  _______  . 

Cattle -• 

Hogs • 

Sheep _____ 

Bees __________ 

Poultry  --_-_----. 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  ■ 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies-  -  ■ 

Total  capital  investment- 


$^5  796 

5  996 

2  852 
63I 

1  265 
721 

86 

8 
lift 

2  263 
2  810 

$59  717 


$1+7  39^ 

5  600 

2  815 

595 

1  373 
559 
116 

21 

151 

2  23U 

2  630 

$60  673 


$U0  186 

6  071 

2  757 

622 

1  217 
71S 

57 
8 

135 

2  O65 
2  672 

$53  751 


Receipts  and  net  increases-  • 

Livestock — Total-  -  -  -  -  • 

Horses-  ---------- 

Cattle- ■ 

Hogs ___ _. 

Sheep  __-------. 

Bees-  ------  -. 

Poultry -_. 

Egg  sales  -----  ■ 

Dairy  sales  ------- 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies-  • 
Labor  off  farm-  ------ 

Miscellaneous  receipts-  -  • 
Total  receipts  and  net 
increases-  ------ 


$  1  60U 

180 
792 

26 
2 

70 
110 

535 
56 
17 

$  2  212 


$  1  979 

131 

707 

U8 

11 

90 

132 

860 

1  233 

105 

29 

$  3  3^6 


$  1  207 

190 

655 

15 

Uo 

98 

209 

51 
11 

$  1  269 


Expenses  and  net  decreases-  • 
Farm  improvements  -  -  -  -  - 

Horses-  ---------- 

Miscellaneous  livestock  -  - 
Machinery  and  equipment  -  - 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies-  - 

Livestock  expense  -  -  ■ 

Croo  expense-  ------- 

Hired  labor -  - 

Taxes  ----------- 

Miscellaneous  expenses-  -  • 
Total  expenses  and  net 
decreases-  ------ 


$   287 

$   258 

38 

15 

U78 

U05 

ks 

^9 

20U 

203 

327 

^59 

515 

522 

5^ 

5^ 

$  2  Oil 


$  1  965 


$   319 

75 

U32 

125 

5^ 

I89 

395 

^75 

56 

$  2  170 


Receipts  less  expenses- 


$   201 


$  1  381 


$  -901 
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■;. .  Faim  Earnings 


There  was  an  average  net-  Loss  for  investment,  risk,,  and  management 
:a^ounting.rtor-,92^  of  -  the  total  capital  invested  on  the  315  farrns-o  •. -The -63 
most  profitable  farms  had  average  net  incomes  of  $6H6  a  farm  whiie  the  63 
least  profitable  farms  had  average  net  losses  of  $l6l9  a  farm.   There  was  a 
difference  of  $2265  a. farm  between  the  net  incomes  on  the  one-fifth  most  prof- 
itable and  the  net  losses  on  the  one-fifth  least  profitable  farms*   The  net; 
income  from  investment  and  management  is  the  balance  after  deducting  the  value 
of  the  operator's  and  unpaid  family  labor,  based  on  wages  paid  hired  labor, 
from  the  receipts  less  expenses. 

The  figures  given  in  the  upper  part  of  Table  3  help  make  clear  that 
the  receipts  less  expenses  shown  on  the  bottom  line  of  Table  1  include  changes 
in  inventories  as  well  as  the  cash  balance  for  the  year.  The  cash  balance  for 
the  year  is  what  the  bank  balance  would  show  if  all  farm  sales  for  the  year  had 
been  deposited  in  one  account  and  all  farm  expenses  had  been  paid  by  checks  on 
that  account,  "  The  receipts  less  expense  is  the  balance  when  the  change  in  in- 
ventories; is  combined  with  the  cash  balance  for  the  year. 


.  The  average^ "cash"  balance  for' 'the "315  farms"  was  $1735  "b^  decreases 
of  $1534  a  farm  in -inventories  brought  the  receipts  less  expense  down  to  $201. 
A  more  complete.-  study  of  .the  inventory  changes  .may  be  made  from  Table  2,   It 
may  be  noted  that  most  of  the  inventory  decrease  was  in  livestock  and  in  feed, 
grain  and  supplies.  The  decrease  of  $153  in  farm  improvements  and  $163  in 
machinery  and  equipment  indicates  that  farm  improvements  and  machinery  and 
equipment' are- being  allowed  to  deteriorate. 


Table  2— Changes  in  Farm  Inventories  .. 


Items 


Average  of  315 
farms  


First 
of  year 


End 


of  year 


63  most  profit- 
able farms 


63  least  profit- 
able farms 


First 
of  year 


End 

of  year 


First 
of  year 


End 

of  year 


Land  -----.---;-- 

Farm  improvements*-  * 

Total  livestock-* -  -  -  - 
Machinery  and  equipment- 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies 

Total  inventories-  -  - 


$45  7Q6, 
'  5-936 

2  852 

2  263 
2  sio: 


$45  796 

2  31U 
2  100 
2  135 


$59  717-'  $53  183 


Wrm 

"5  600 

2  234 

2  63O 

$60  '673  " 


7gl| 


$47  j 
•5  480 
2  436 

'2  079 

2  I64 


$40  186 

6  071 

2  757 

2  O65 

2  672 


$40  186 
900 
145 

925 
889 


$59 


553 


$53  751 


$52  045 


' The  family  living  furnished  by  the  f arnu  when,  figured  at  the  whole- 
sale prices  for  which  the  products  could  have  been  sold,  amounted  to  $291  a 
fann  or  $62  a  person  in  the.,  farm  family.   This  .item  may.be  considered  as  labor 
income  for  the  farm  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  in  addition  to 
the  labor  wages  deducted  in  the  accounts.        •  -  .  . 


Farm  Expenses 


There  was  ah  average  total  ejqoense  of  $11.50  per  acre  for  the  315 

farms. Of- this  -amount ,-  l6~eents  was  -for -net  decreases  in  the  horse  account. 

This  leaves  $11.34  an  acre,  expense  for  the  items  usually  included  with  op- 
erating expenses.  The  same  items  of  expense  amounted  to  $12,92  an  acre  for 
farms  in  the  same  area  in  1930* 
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Farms  on  the  Higher  Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and 

Woodford  Counties,  1931 

Table  3-- Farm  Earnings 


1 
63  most 
profitable 
farms . 


63  least 

profitable 

farms 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
315  farms 


RATE  EARNED  ON  INVESTMENT 

Inventories — beginning  of  year  

Inventories — end  of  year  ------ 

Change  in  inventories-  -  -  - 

Total  cash  sales  during  year  -  -  - 

Total  cash  expenses  during  year-  - 

Cash  balance  for  year-  -  -  -  -  - 

Receipts  less  expenses  -  -  -  -  

Total  unpaid  labor  -  -  -  - 

Operator's  labor  --„----- 

Family  labor -  *  -">  ~ 

Net  income  from  investment  and  - 
management-  ----------- 

Return  to  capital  and  operator's 

labor  and  management-  -  -  -  - 

5$  of  capital  invested  ------ 

Labor  and  management  wage-  -  -  -  - 

Net  income  per  acre-  ------- 

Family  living  furnished  by  farm 

Farm  products  used  in  home  -  -  - 

Number  in  family -•-,- 

Farm  produce  used  per  person  -  - 


i 


-.92  j 


1.06  j 


-3.0lfl 


$59  717 
58  183 
-1  534 


203 
468 
735 

201 

151 


572 
179 

-550 


22 
2  986 
-2  964 


-2.29 


$60  673 

59  553 
-1  120 

4  965 
2  464 
2  501 

1  38I 

m 

567 
168 

646 


1  213 

3  034 

-1  821 


2.59 


$53  751 
52  045 
-l  706 

3  U36 

2  631 

805 

-901 

m 

579 
.  139 

-1 619 


-l  o4o 

2  688 
-3  728 


-7.67 


291 

4.7 
62 


277 
65 


289 

5-0 

58 


Table  4^-Farm  Expenses 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
315  farms 


63  most 
profitable 
farms 


63  least 
profitable 

farms 


Total. expense  per  acre  of  farm  -  -. 
Common  operating  expenses-  -  -  - 

Farm  improvements-  - - 

Machinery  and  equipment-  - 

Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 
Miscellaneous  crop  expense  -  - 
Hired  and  home  labor  -  -  -  -  - 

Taxes- _  _  _  '„ 

Miscellaneous-  -------- 

Livestock  and  grain  decreases-  - 
Horses  ------------ 

Miscellaneous  livestock-  -  -  - 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies  -  -  - 

EXPENSE  PER  $100  GROSS   INCOME-. 


$ 


11.50 
11.34 


$ 


10,81 

iq-75 


$ 


13.68 
12.74 


1.19 

1.99 

.20 

.85 
4.74 

2.15 
.22 

.16 

~1iS 


1.03 
1.62 

.20 

.81 

4.78 

2.09 

.22 

.06 


1,51 

2.28 

.26 

.90 

5.27 
2*25 

.27 
.94 


.06 


."35 
.'59 


$       125 


$ 81 


$228 
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Size  of  Business 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  farm  family  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  net  income  of  the  farm  business  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Even 
though  a  farm  may  he  very  efficiently  operated,  the  total  size  or  volume  of 
business  may  be  so  small  as  to  give  an  inadequate  income.  A  fair  to  large 
size  of  business  is  therefore  necessary  if  a  good  standard  of  living  is  to  be 
provided  for  the  farm  family. 

The  total  number  of  man  work  units  per  farm  is  probably  as  good  a 
measure  of  size  of  bvisiness  as  can  be  applied  to  these  records.  A  man  work 
unit  is  a  measure  of  the  average  amount  of  farm  work  done  by  a  man  in  one  10 
hour  day.  The  amounts  of  work  done  in  a  10  hour  day  used  in  calculating  the 
number  of  man  work  units  of  labor  performed  on  these  farms  are  based  on  de- 
tailed cost  records  kept  during  several  years  on  about  20  Champaign  and  Piatt 
County  farms.  A  more  complete  statement  of  standards  used  in  this  analysis 
is  shown  on  page  lS. 

The  care  of  all  the  crops  and  livestock  on  one  of  the  315  farms  in 
this  study  called  for  only  l6l  man  work  units  of  work  while  another  amounted  to 
1131  man  work  units.  The  numbers  of  farms  having  varying  amounts  of  work  to  do 
were  as  follows: 

Man  work  units       Number  Other  measures  of  size  of  business  are 

shown  in  Table  5.  Man  work  units  is  pre- 
ferred over  other  measures  of  size  of  busi- 
ness shown  in  Table  5  because  it  takes  into 
account  the  differences  in  kinds  of  crops 
grown  and  the  differences  in  kinds  and 
amounts  of  livestock. 

Intensity  of  Business 

A  fairly  large  volume  of  business  may 
be  done  on  a  small  sized  farm  by  following 
an  intensive  type  of  farming  such  as  dairy- 
ing, poultry  raising  or  truck  farming.  Where 
farms  are  so  nearly  uniform  as  to  soil  type  and  natural  productiveness  as 
these,  the  number  of  man  work  units  required  per  acre  of  the  farm  becomes  a 
fairly  good  measure  of  intensity  of  business.  A  study  of  the  records  shows  that 
the  man  work  units  per  acre  varied  from  l.lS  on  one  large  grain  farm  to  U.O5  on 
an  80  acre  farm  on  which  most  of  the  income  was  from  dairy  products.  The  aver- 
age of  all  the  315  farms  produced  crops  and 
Man  work  units       Number       livestock  requiring  1.83  r9an  work  units  of 

work  per  acre.  The  farms  varied  as  shown  in 
the  table  on  the  left.   Other  measures  that 
indicate  intensity  of  farm  business  are  shown 
in  Table  6. 

Organization  of  Farm  Business  and 
Sources  of  Income 

The  general  organization  of  the  farm  as  re- 
gard to  farm  improvements,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  amount  of  livestock  kept  is  indicated 
by  the  investments  per  acre.   It  may  be  noted 
in  Table  7  that  the  63  more  profitable  farms 
have  considerably  less  invested  per  acre  in  farm 
improvements,  machinery  and  equipment  and  pro- 
ductive livestock  than  do  the  less  profitable 
farms. 


per  farm 

of  farms 

100  to  199 

6 

200  to  299 

k3 

300  to  399 

93 

U00  to  U99 

76 

500  to  599 

55 

600  to  699 

21 

700  to  799 

9 

800  to  899 

6 

900  to  999 

2 

1000  or  more 

2 

per  acre 

of  farms 

1.10  to  1.29 

9 

1.30  to  1.1*9 

33 

1.50  to  I.69 

70 

1.70  to  1.89 

67 

1.90  to  2.09 

52 

2.10  to  2.29 

35 

2.30  to  2.^9 

20 

2.50  to  2.69 

lU 

2.70  to  2.89 

k 

2.90  to  3.O9 

6 

3.10  to  3.29 

3 

3.30  to  3.U9 

1 

3.50  °r  more 

l 
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Farms  on  Higher  Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and 

Woodford  Counties,  1931 

Table  5_ — Size  of  Business 


Items 


Average  of 
315  farms 


63  most 
profitable 
farms 


63  least 
profitable 
farms 


SIZE  OF  FARM—TOTAL  ACRES 

Acres  of  tillable  land 

Acres  in  crops  (crop  acres)-  -  - 
Value  of  feed  to  productive  live- 
stock  __- 

TOTAL  MAN  WORK  UNITS  


Total  investments-  ------- 

Total  receipts  and  net  increases 


2^0.3 

220.7 
196.0 

5^9 
!$59  717 

I   2  212 


2U9.7 
226.8 

205.3 


$  1 


$  1 


1+69 

U6g  .0 
$60  673 
3  3^6 


$  1 


211.1 

193.8 

166.7 

565' 
277-  K 


$53  751 
1  269 


Table  £ — Intensity  of  Business 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
315  farms 


63  most 
profitable 
farms 


63  least 
profitable 

farms 


6.01 


GROSS   INCOME  PER  ACRE ' 

Feed  used  per  acre  of  farm 

Pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre 
Man  work  units  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 


•1 


9.21 


6.U5 
SU.5 

1.83 


$   n.Uo 


$. 


5.88 

70.9 

1.87 


86.7 
1.79 


Table  J_ — Organization  of  Farm  Business  and  Sources  of  Income 


Items 


Your 
farm 


j  Average  of 
315  farms 


63  most 
profitable 
farms 


63  least 
profitable 
farms 


Investments  per  acre — total- 
Real  estate-  ------- 

Land  ---------- 

Faim  improvements ■ 


Operating  capital 

Horses  ------------ 

Productive  livestock  - 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  - 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies  -  -  - 


Percent  of  income  from 

Horses 

Cattle — beef  or  stock-  - 

Hogs -  - 

Sheep- -. 

Poultry  and  eggs  -  • 

Dairy  products  -  -  -  -  - 
Feed, grain  and  supplies- 
Miscellaneous-  -  -  -  -  - 


$ 


2^8.55 

190.60 
2U.95 


$ 


$ 33. 00 

2.63 

9,25 

9.^2 

11.70 


8.1 

35. 8 

1.2 

8.1 

19.2 

2U.2 

3.* 


2U2.97 
212.23 

189.80 
22.^3 


$  .   30.7*t 
2.38 

8.88 

8.95 
10.53 


3.9 

21.1 

1.U 

6.7 
25.7 
36.9 

4.3 


;$ 


254.63 

219.12 

190.36 

28.76 


$    35,51 

2.95 

10.12 

9-72 

12.66 


15.0 
51.6 
1.2 
10.8 
16.5 
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The  organization  of  the  business  is  also  shown  "by  the  source  of  in- 
come.  It  may  be  noted  in  Table  7  that  the  more  profitable  farms  had  much  less 
income  from  beef  cattle  and  more  from  dairy  products  than  did  the  less  prof- 
itable farms.   They  also  had  considerable  net  increase  in  the  feed  and  grain 
account  while  the  low  profit  farms  had  a  net  decrease  in  the  feed  and  grain 
account  as  chown  in  Table  1,  page  3» 

Yield  of  Crops 

Ordinarily  crop  yields  have  more  to  do  with  net  farm  incomes  than 
any  other  factor  except  possibly  livestock  efficiency.   In  this  regard  the 
year  1931  proved  the  exception  in  this  area.   It  will  be  noted  in  Table  8  that 
the  yields  of  grain  and  hay  were  not  much  different  on  the  two  groups  of  farms. 
The  more  profitable  group  of  farms  did  have  an  advantage  of  2.3  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  over  the  less  profitable  farms.   The  heavy  inventory  decreases  on 

many  of  the  farms  having  high  yields  in 
1930  largely  offset  the  benefits  of  the  good 
production  in  1931 •  However,  good  yields 
secured  by  following  practices  that  require 
low  cash  costs  will  continue  to  result  in 
larger  farm  incomes. 

The  yields  of  corn  on  these  315  farms, 
all  of  which  are  on  good  corn  land,  varied 
from  23.0  bushels  to  7L3  bushels  per  acre. 
The  numbers  of  farms  with  different  yields 
were  as  shown  on  the  left. 

Organization  of  the  Cropping  System 

The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  the  higher  profit  crops  of  corn, 
winter  wheat ,  alfalfa,  canning  crops  and  sweet  clover  for  pasture  as  con- 
trasted to  the  amount  in  the  low  profit  crops  of  oats,  timothy  and  bluegrass 
on  tillable  land  has  proved  a  fair  measure  of  the  profitableness  of  the  crop- 
ping system.   Giving  half  as  much  credit  for  the  medium  profit  crops  that  in- 
clude other  small  grains,  soybeans,  and  the  ordinary  clovers  as  for  the  high 
profit  crops,  one  finds  that  on  the  average  farm  Q\,2.$   of  the  tillable  land  was 
in  the  higher  profit  crops. 

Percent  of  till-  dumber  of         The  percent  of  high  profit  plus  one- 

able  land  in  high-  farms  half  the  medium  profit  crops  varied  fron 

er  profit  crcos  only  38.7^  on  one  farm  to  100. 0$>  on  another 

as  shown  on  the  left. 

35.0  to  39.9  1 

UO.O  to  ^.9  1            It  may  be  noted  that  there  was  about 

45.O  to  ho#Cj  ^  three  and  one-half  times  as  much  lard  in  mis- 

50.0  to  5^»9  11  cellaneouc  crops  on  the  high  profit  farms  as 

53»0  to  59«9  22  on  the  1ol>s  profitable  ones.  Most  of  these 

60.0  to  6U.9  U5  crops  were  canning  crops  of  sweet  corn,  peas 

65.O  to  69.9  58  anl  P"umpMns#  They  contributed  much  to  the 

70.0  to  7^«9  6l  incoma  on  some  of  the  farms  in  1931* 

75.0  to  79-9  59 

so.o  to  gU.q         3U 

S5.0  to  S9.P  11 

90.0  to  9U.9  5 

95.0  tolOO.O  2 


±su.  per  acre 

Number 

of  corn 

of  farms 

22.5  to  27. 1+ 

2 

27.5  to  32. k 

2 

32.5  to  37.U 

12 

37.5  to  1+2. U 

U2 

U2.5  to  kl.k 

72 

U7.5  to  52. k 

105 

52.S  to  57. U 

55 

57.5  to  62. k 

21 

62.5  to  67.U 

2 

67.5  to  72. U 

2 
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Table  Z — Yield  of  Crops  and  Cropping  System 


Profit- 

■ F ' 

Yield  per  acre 

Percent  of 

tillabl 

3  land 

able- 
ness 

in 

crops 

Crops  grown 

Your 

Aver. 

63  most 

63  least 

Your 

Aver. 

63  most 

63  least 

of 

farm 

of 

profit- 

profit- 

farm 

of 

profit- 

profit- 

crop 

315 

able 

able 

315 

able 

able 

farms 

farms 

farms 

farms 

farms 

farms 

Grain 

high 

low 

high 

med, 

med. 

med. 

48.4 

U9.O 

^7.8 

26,5 

1  -2^0 

21,0 

U6.2 

47.5 
25.9 

18.1 
29.I 

49-9 
19.1 

4.4 

1.8 

2.5 
2,4 

.7 

50.1 
19.1 
3.9 
2.5 
2.3 
1.3 
.5 

48.2 

19.1 

26.2 

19.5 

Winter  wheat  - 

4.7 

Spring  wheat  - 

21.2 
34.5 

1.2 

Barley  

2.1 

Soybeans  -  -  - 

—<■■■■  >mm 

25.7 

1.7 

Miscellaneous- 

1.0 

Hay 

Timothy -  - 

low 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

.3 

.2 

.5 

Clover 

med. 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

l.U 

1.3 

1.6 

Alfalfa 

high 

2.7 

2.8 

2.5 

2,2 

2.5 

1.9 

Clover  and  timothy 

med. 

1.5 

2.3 

1.0 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Soybeans  -  -  - 

med. 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

Miscellaneous- 

.2 

.2 

.4 

Miscellaneous  crops 

2.1 

4.6 

1.3 

Pasture 

1 

Bluegrass-  -  - 

low   j 

2.1 

1.6 

3.0 

Timothy- 

low   i 

.9 

.5 

.8 

Clover  -  -  

med.  ! 

.7 

.5 

.8 

Sweet  clover  - 

high 

3-4 

2.8 

4.6 

Clover  and  timothy 

med. 

.9 

1.0 

.7 

Sweet  clover  mixedj  high 

I 

2.4 

1.6 

3-5 

Alfalfa j  high 

1 

.2 

.3 

.1 

Miscellaneous-         !j            • 

.6 

1.2 

.4 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in 

64.2 
13.0 
22.8 
70.7 

16.6 
3.6 

65.3 
13.0 
21.7 
71.8 

16.3 
3.0 

63.7 

11-8 

24.5 
69.6 

ALL  HIGH  PLUS  OME-HALF  MEDIUM  PROFIT  CR( 

YPS~  M  .. 

17.9 
1.5 

Crop  following  first  year  sweet  clover  x 

flowed  w 

ider 
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Amounts  of  Productive  Livestock 

The  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  gives  an  idea 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  livestock  enterprise  to  the  net  farm  income. 
The  total  amount  of  feed  fed  to  and  the  total  returns  from  productive  livestock 
indicate  the  total  size  of  the  livestock  enterprise.   In  the  analysis  in  Table  9 
the  total  returns  from  each  class  of  livestock  include  the  products  used  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  those  sold.  The  feed  used  on  these  315  farms  varied  from  18 
cents  an  acre  on  one  farm  to  $36.62  an  acre  on  another.  The  numbers  of  farms 
using  different  amounts  of  feed  were  as  follows: 

Unless  it  was  unusually  well  handled, 
a  large  amount  of  livestock  was  not  an  ad- 
vantage as  far  as  net  income  on  the  in- 
vestment was  concerned  in  1931*   It  mav  ^e 
noted  in  Table  9  that  there  was  $7*41  worth 
of  feed  per  acre  used  on  the  less  profit- 
able group  of  farms  and  only  $5«88  worth 
used  on  the  more  profitable  farms.  It  is 
shown  also  that  there  were  more  farms  with 
beef  cattle  and  fewer  farms  with  dairy 
cattle  on  the  less  profitable  farms. 

Efficiency  of  Productive  Livestock 

Efficiency  of  livestock  production  as 
measured  by  the  returns  for  each  $100  of 
feed  fed  apparently  had  more  affect  than 
any  other  one  factor  on  net  farm  incomes 
in  this  area  in  1931*   Six  farms  had  less  than  $50  returns  for  each  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  while  twelve  others  each  gave  $210  or  more  total  return  for  each 
$100  of  feed  used.  The  315  farms  ranged  as  follows  in  this  factor: 

Returns  per  $100  feed  Number  It  will  be  noted  in  Table  10  that  there 

to  livestock      of  farms      was  an  average  return  of  $148  for  $100 

worth  of  feed  fed  to  all  productive  live- 
6         stock  on  the  more  profitable  farms  and  only 
18         $90  return  for  $100  feed  on  the  less  prof- 
28         itable  group.  This  same  relation  is  seen  in 

67 
68 

It  may  well  be  noted  that  there  was  an 
52         average  of  110.0  eggs  produced  per  hen  on 
34         the  more  profitable  farms  and  only  98.5 
17         eggs  per  lien  on  the  less  profitable  group. 
13         There  were  6  pigs  weaned  per  litter  and 
5         100  pounds  of  pork  produced  with  only  393 

pounds  of  feed  on  the  more  profitable  farms, 
2         while  5*8  pigs  were  weaned  per  litter  and 
2         446  pounds  of  feed  were  used  for  each  100 

1  pounds  gain  on  the  less  profitable  farms. 

2  The  milk  production  was  8O5  pounds  more  per 
cow  on  the  more  profitable  farms  and  the 

total  dairy  returns  amounted  to  $50  more  per  cow. 


Feed  per  acre 

ITumber  of  farms 

$  .00 

to 

$  1.99 

12 

2.00 

to 

3.99 

75 

4.00 

to 

5.99 

83 

6.00 

fro 

7.99 

56 

8.00 

to 

9.99 

36 

10.00 

to 

n.99 

22 

12.00 

to 

13.99 

9 

14.00 

to 

15.99 

10 

16.00 

to 

17.99 

2 

18.00 

to 

19.99 

4 

20.00 

to 

21.99 

3 

22.00 

to 

23.99 

l 

24.00 

or 

more 

2 

$  30  to 

$  49 

50  to 

69 

70  to 

89 

90  to 

109 

110  to 

129 

130  to 

149 

150  to 

I69 

170  to 

189 

190  to 

209 

210  to 

229 

230  to 

249 

250  to 

269 

270  to 

289 

290  or 

more 
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Table  9— -Amount  and  Efficiency  of  Productive  Livestock* 

-L 


63  least 

profitable 

farms 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
315  farms 


63  most 
profitable 
farms 


Total  feed  to  all  productive  livestock 

Beef  cattle  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Mixed  cattle-  ------.----- 

Dairy  cattle- -  - 

Hogs 

Sheep -  - __-.- __ 

Poultry -  - -  - 


TOTAL  FEED  USED  PER  ACRE- 


$  1  5^9 
277(96) 
5^(132) 

1+1+6(82) 

803(296) 

121(109) 

93 

$    6.1+5 


$  1  k& 

829(11) 

685(3.1) 
561(20) 

6U7(55) 
11+6(26) 
ill 


$1 


1 


5.gg 


$_ 


565 

8^8(25) 

l+06(2l) 

513(16) 

809(58) 

99(23) 

92 

7^1 


Total  returns  from  productive  livestock 

Beef  cattle  

Mixed  cattle -„--.. 

Dairy  cattle — .  -  - 

Hogs- -~ 

Sheep ____ _ _„ 

Poultry —  -- 


$  1  821 

702(96) 
715(132) 
668(82) 
875(296) 
7^(109) 
239 


180 
023(11) 

112(31) 
169(20) 

770(55) 
107(26) 
28U 


Total  returns  per  acre- 


1  1+11 
W25) 
37i+(2i) 
1+58(16) 
757(58) 
1+0(23) 
19I+ 


Table  10 — Efficiency  of  Productive  Livestock 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
315  farms 


63  most 
profitable 

farms 


63  least 
profitable 

farms 


Returns'  per  $.00  feed  fed  to 

All  productive  livestock 

Beef  cattle 


Mixed  cattle- 
Dairy  cattle- 
Hogs 

Sheep  -  -  -   • 


$       118 


$       ll+8 


1 


80 


121 


i3L 


162 


JO 

2E 


3L 


159. 


208 


109 


62 


119 


Ji 


1+0 


Poultry 

Returns  per  $100  invested  .-  ■ 

Number  of  hens — average  for  year- 
Number  of  eggs  per  hen— average  » 


181+ 


203 


109.1 
102.0 


111+.1+ 
110.0 


160 
10U.3 
98.5 


Hogs 

Pounds  of  pork  produced  -  -  -  -  - 
Returns  per  100  lbs.  pork  -  -  — 

Peed  cost  per  100  lbs.  pork 

Pounds  of  feed  per  100  lbs.  pork- 
Pigs  weaned  per  litter-  -  -  -  -  - 


20  310 
$  1+.13 

3-79 
U17 
6.1 


17  707 


$ 


1+.17 
3.52 

393  - 
6.0 


18  310 


$ 


3.8U 
1+.10 
1+.1+6 
5.8 


Dairy  cows 

Number  of  cows  milked  -  -  - 

Pounds  of  milk  per  milk  cow  -  - 
Dairy  returns  per  milk  cow-  -  - 


$ 


$ 


5.9 
839 
90 


8.1 
7  108 
$      118 


1+.5 
6  303 
%        68 


*A  figure  in  parenthesis  designates  the  number  of  farms  which  that    item  represents. 
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Labor  and  Power  and  Machinery  Efficiency 

On  one  farm  the  work  in  caring  for  the  crops  and  1  ivestock  should 
have  required  only  129.8  days  for  each  man  working  on  the  farm,  while  on  an- 
other farm  the  acres  of  crops  and  amounts  of  livestock  cared  for  would  normal- 
ly require  U30.I  days  of  labor  per  man.   See  page  l6  for  a  discussion  of  the 
standards  by  which  the  man  work  units  are  calculated.   This  great  difference  in 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished  per  worker  on  different  farms  is  shown  on  the 
left  side  below. 


Man  work 

Number 

Horse  and  mach 

inery 

Number 

units  per  man 

of  farms 

efficiency  indexi/ 

of 

farms 

110  to  139 

3 

1^0  to  I69 

20 

kO   to  59 

8 

170  to  199 

1+1 

60  to  79 

^9 

200  to  229 

70 

80  to  99 

80 

23O  to  259 

81 

100  to  119 

79 

260  to  2S9 

56 

120  to  139 

51 

290  to  319 

22 

1U0  to  159 

29 

320  to  3U9 

7 

160  to  179 

6 

350  to  379 

11 

180  to  199 

3 

380  to  U09 
UlO  to  U39 

2 
2 

1/ Includes  me 

chanical 

power. 

Above  on  the  right  side  is  shown  the  distribution  of  farms  according 
to  the  Horse  and  Machinery  Efficiency  Index.   The  horse  and  machinery  efficiency 
index  for  any  farm  is  calculated  by  finding  the  number  of  acres  of  crops  worked 
on  that  farm  with  the  same  horse  and  tractor  power  and  machinery  cost  with  which 
100  acres  of  crops  are  worked  on  the  average  farms  of  the  same  size  and  having 
the  same  amounts  of  livestock  feeding  to  do.   This  enables  each  cooperator  to 
compare  his  horse  and  machinery  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farms  of  the  same 
size  as  his  and  with  those  having  like  amounts  of  work  with  livestock. 

The  table  on  page  17  will  enable  each  cooperator  to  determine  whether 
a  high  or  low  cost  for  horse  power  and  machinery  is  caused  by  high  or  low  costs 
of  operating  his  truck,  auto,  tractor,  other  machinery  or  horses. 

Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  Sold 


Differences 

in  prices  : 

Percent  of  average 

Number 

price  received 

of  farms 

60.0  to  69.9/0 

70.0  to  79.9$ 

80.0  to  89.9$ 

90.0  to  99.9/0 

100.0  to  109.9^ 

1 
10 

39 
112 

99 

110.0  to  119.9$ 
120.0  to  129.9$ 
130.0  to  139.9$ 

1U0.0  to  iko.sfo 

36 

11 

k 

0 

150.0  or  more 

3 

received  for  products  sold  had  some  influ- 
ence in  placing  farms  in  the  h  igh  or 
low  groups.  On  some  farms  products  on 
hand  were  sold  before  large  price  de- 
clines had  taken  place,  and  some  farms 
were  favored  by  special  markets  for  at 
least  part  of  their  products.   The  range 
in  average  prices  of  all  six  products 
listed  in  Table  12  is  shown  on  the 
left. 
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Farms  on  Higher  Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and 

Woodford  Counties,  1931 

Tabic  11— Labor  and  Power  and  Machinery  Costs 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
315  farms 


63  most 
profitable 
farms 


63  least 

profitable 

farms 


Labor 

MAN  WORK  UNITS  PER  MAN 

Average  number  of  men  ------ 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre—  -  -  -  - 


238.6 
1.84 
5.67 


250.3 
1.87 
5.57 


213.4 

1.77 
6.52 


POWER  AND  MACHINERY 

Horse  and  machinery  efficiency 

index-  -------  -_-- 

Percent  of  farms  with  tractors 

Percent  of  farms  with  trucks-  -  - 
Average  number  of  workable  horses 
Value  of  feed  fed  to  horses  -  -  - 
Feed  cost  per  workable  horse-  -  - 

Costs  per  crop  acre 

Horse  feed  and  depreciation  -  - 

Machinery  ---------  

Horses  and  machinery-  —  —  -  - 
Labor,  horses  and  machinery  -  - 


$ 


100.0 
82.9 

Uo.6 

6.03 
235 

39 


1,39 
2.44 

3.83 
9.50 


116.8 
84.1 
41.3 

■  5.  S3 

226 

39 


1.18 
if  97 
3.15 
8.72 


88.5 


79^T 

3^.9 
6.17 
223 
36 


1,79 

2.S9 

4.68 

11.20 


Table  12— Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  Sold 


63  least 

profitable 

farms 


Items 


Your' 

farm 


Average  of 
315  farms 


63  most 
profitable 
farms 


Amounts  sold 

Corn — bushels 

Oats— bushels _-- 

Wheat — bushels -  .-* 

Pork — pounds -■_--'_-_ 

Milk — pounds-  -  —  _,-_--- 
Eggs— dozens- "- 

Prices  received 

Com— cents  per  bushel-"-  -  -  - 
Oats— cents  per  bushel-*  -  -  -  - 
Wneat— cents  per  bushel-  -  — • 

Pork — dollars  per  100  lbs. 

Milk — dollars  per  100  lbs. 

Eggs — cents  per  dozen  -  -  t  -  - 

PERCENT  OF  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED 
FOR  ALL , "-  1 


!.  013 
928 

251 

19  344 

43  200 
595 


.44 
.21 

AS 

5.84 

1.33 

.18 


100.0  j 


2  217 

951 

271 

16  432 

63  260 

580 


$ 


1  386 

721 

223 

17  274 

30  884 

569 


.47 
.21 
.49 

5.84  ' 
1.81 

.19: 


112.0  i 


.42 

.21 

.54 

5.81 

1.17 

.18 


97.0* 
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Explanation  of  the  Farm  Efficiency  Chart 
(See  Chart  on  page  15) 


The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  double  line  across  the 
middle  of  the  chart  is  for  the  middle  farm  of  all  the  farms  to  which  that 
factor  applies. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  top  single  line  across  the 
chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  farm  in  the  factor  named  at 
the  top  of  that  column.   The  figure  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  of  the  chart 
represents  approximately  the  least  efficient  farm  in  that  factor. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  second  from  the  bottom  line 
across  the  chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  of  the  one- 
fifth  of  the  farms  which  are  lowest  in  that  factor.  It  also  represents  ap- 
proximately the  least  efficient  in  the  next  to  the  lowest  one-fifth  of  the 
farms  in  that  factor. 

Likewise,  the  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  next  to  the  top 
line  across  the  chart  represents  approximately  the  least  efficient  of  the  one- 
fifth  best  farms  in  that  factor.   It  also  represents  approximately  the  most 
efficient  of  the  second  to  the  best  one-fifth  group  of  the  farms  in  that 
factor.  The  other  lines  separate  the  middle  group  in  each  factor  from  the 
groups  next  to  it. 

By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at  approximately  the  place 
which  represents  the  efficiency  of  his  farm  in  each  factor  and  then,  by  fill- 
ing in  with  a  colored  crayon  or  pencil  the  space  below  such  lines,  a  cooper- 
ator  can  see  clearly  where  his  farm  stands  in  efficiency  in  each  factor. 

Table  13 — Relation  of  Bate  Earned  on  Investment  to  Number  of 


Factors 

in 

Which  Farms 

Excel 

Number  of  factors  in 

Number 

of 

Rate 

which  farms 

excel 

farms 

earned 

10 

1 

+  .31 

9 

7 

-  .17 

8 

37 

+  .62 

7 

^ 

-  .07 

6 

U7 

~  .27 

5 

53 

-1.20 

U 

^7 

-1.51 

3 

3^ 

-2.0U 

2 

27 

-2.27 

l 

16 

-2.59 

0 

1 

-1.70 

The  following  ten  factors  were  used  in  the  analysis  shown  in  the 
table  above:   expense  per  $100  gross  income,  gross  receipts  per  acre,  man  work 
units  per  farm,  yield  of  corn,  percent  of  land  in  higher  profit  crops,  feed  fed 
per  acre  to  productive  livestock,  returns  per  $100  feed  to  all  productive  live- 
stock, man  work  units  per  man,  horse  and  machinery  efficiency  index,  and  per- 
cent of  average  price  received.   Thirty-seven  farms  that  were  above  the  aver- 
age in  eight  of  ten  factors  averaged  .62$  on  the  investment.   Sixteen  were 
above  the  average  in  only  one  factor.  They  averaged  a  net  loss  of  2.59$  of 
their  investment. 

The  value  of  well  balanced  farming  in  which  all  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness are  done  at  least  fairly  well  is  clearly  shown  in  this  table. 
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Analysis  of  Horse  Power,  Mechanical  Power,  and  Machinery  Costs 

Horse  power,  mechanical  power  and  machinery  costs  on  corn-belt  farms 
make  up  a  larger  part  of  all  farm  operating  costs  than  any  other  single  item 
except  labor.   It  has  been  difficult  for  many  who  have  cooperated  in  the  Farm 
Management  Service  to  see  wherein  their  horse  and  machinery  costs  were  partic- 
ularly high  or  low.   In  order  to  analyze  these  costs  more  completely  the  farms 
have  been. grouped  according  to  size  of  farm  and  use  of  tractor  and  truck  in 
Table  15.   The  data  include  that  from  521  farms  in  the  Farm  Management  Service 
on  the  higher  valued  lands  in  Grundy,  LaSalle,  Marshall,  Putnam,  Henry,  Knox, 
Peoria  and  Stark  Counties  and  the  counties  included  in  this  report.   The  rec- 
ords were  all  thrown  together  so  as  to  make  the  averages  more  dependable. 

By  comparing  the  records  of  his  farm  with  the  average  of  other  farms 
of  the  same  size  and  having  the  same  type  of  power  and  equipment  as  his,  each 
cooperator  may  locate  rather  definitely  the  places  that  his  horse  and  machin- 
ery costs  are  particularly  high  or  low.  The  information  in  this  table  is 
presented  only  for  the  purpose  indicated.   Data  for  only  one  year  on  so  small 
a  number  of  farms  as  appear  in  some  of  the  groups  are  not  considered  suf ficient 
from  which  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  relative  profitableness  of  farm- 
ing with  or  without  tractors  or  trucks,  or  on  different  sizes  of  farms. 

Man  Work  Unitsi  Per  Man,  A  Measure  of  Labor  Efficiency 


The  measure  of  labor  efficiency  used  in  this  report  is  the  average 
number  of  man  work  units  worked  per  man  during  a  full  year  of  12  months.  A 
man  work  unit  is  a  measure  of  the  average  amount  of  work  done  in  one  10  hour 
day.  The  amounts  of  work  done  in  a  10  hour  day  used  in  calculating  the  number 
of  man  work  units  of  labor  performed  on  these  farms  are  based  on  detailed 
cost  records  kept  during  the  four  years  of  1926,  1927,  1925,  and  1929  on  about 
20  farms  in  Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties  and  on  dairy  enterprise  studies  in 
north  central  Illinois  for  192S  and  1929. 

Table  ljl — Standards  for  Calculating  Man  Work  Units 


Ororjs 

Livestock 

Kind  of  crop 

Man 

Man  work  j 

Kind  of 

Man  hours 

Man  work 

hours 

units 

livestock 

per 

units 

per 

per  acre  j 

animal 

per  ani- 

acre 

i 

unit 

mal  unit 

Corn 

13.3 

1.33 

Cattle  other  than 

Oats 

6.5 

.65 

cows  milked 

22.0 

2.2 

Wheat  (winter) 

10.2 

1.02 

Cows  milked  by  hand 

124.2 

12.  U 

Wheat  (spring) 

7.7 

.77 

Cows  milked  with 

Eye 

10,2 

1.02 

machine 

9U.6 

9.5 

Barley 

7.1 

.71 

Hogs  (per  100  pounds 

Soybeans 

10.9 

1.09 

produced) 

2.7 

.27 

Alfalfa 

13.1 

1.31 

Sheep 

31.6 

3.16 

Clover 

7.6 

.76 

Poultry 

207.5 

20.75 

Timothy 

6.U 

.61+ 

Horses 

US.  9 

U.S9 

Soybean  hay  , 
Sweet  corni/  , 

15,9 

1,59 

13.3 

1.33 

Canning  peasi/ 

12.0 

1.20 

Truck  crop si/ 

100.0 

10.00 

1/  Estimates 
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In  Table  Ik,   page  lb  is  given  the  standard  number  of  hours  of  man 
labor  required  throughout  the  year  to  care  for  one  acre  of  each  crop  or  for 
an  animal  unit  of  each  kind  of  livestock.   In  this  study,  one  animal  unit  con- 
sists of  one  mature  horse  or  cow,  2  colts  or  calves  or  yearling  cattle  in  the 
breeding  herd,  2  feeder  cattle,  5  mature  sheep,  10  to  15  lambs  or  feeder  sheep 
and  100  hens.  The  number  of  each  class  of  livestock  was  calculated  for  each 
farm  by  tailing  the  average  of  the  numbers  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year, 

Valuei  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  the  Farm  Eome 

The  amounts  of  farm  products  used  in  the  homes  of  the  cooperators 
have  been  estimated  and  recorded  from  month  to  month.   The  average  total 
value  of  such  products  at  the  farm  selling  prices  amounted  to  $291  per  farm 
for  the  315  farms  on  which  such  records  were  kept,  as  shown  in  the  table  on 
this  page. 

The  prices  used  were  approximate  wholesale  farm  prices  as  follows: 
milk,  10  cents  per  gallon,  or  about  $1.15  Per  100  pounds;  cream,  11  cents  per 
pint;  butter,  30  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  IS  cents  per  dozen;  poultry  and  other 
meats,  live  weight  farm  price  at  the  time  slaughtered;  and  potatoes  50  cents 
per  bushel.   The  value  of  other  vegetables  was  estimated  according  to  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  garden  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family  during 
the  garden  season.  This  estimate  was  based  on  studies  made  in  former  years 
by  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  in  connection  with  de- 
tailed cost  account  investigations.  Fifteen  cents  per  quart  was  used  in  case 
of  all  vegetables  and  fruits  produced  on  the  farm  and  canned  or  preserved  for 
winter  use. 


The  value  of  these  farm  products  used  in  the  home  was  not  included 
in  the  farm  receipts  as  shown  in  Table  1,  page  3.  However,  the  values  of  the 
poultry  and  livestock  products  were  included  in  the  returns  from  each  class 
of  livestock  in  figuring  the  livestock  efficiency  factors  as  shown  in  Table 
9,  page  11. 

Table  l6 — Amount s  and  Value  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  the  Farm  Home 

Average  3,1,5  Farms  ,  1931 


Product 

Amounts 

1 

Wholesale 

Wholesale 

farm  price 

farm  value 

Fuel 

«*_~«~ 

__— 

$1 

Milk 

320  gal, 

$.10 

32 

Cream 

173  pts. 

,11 

19 

Butter 

90  lbs. 

.30 

27 

Eggs 

19U  doz. 

.IS 

35 

Poultry 

_ .__ 

.,..,.. 

26 

Beef 

— — 

— — 

6 

Pork 

76l  lbs. 

.06U 

^9 

Honey 

- — 



1 

Potatoes 

IS  bu. 

.50 

9 

Other  vegetables 

— ~ 



kk 

Fresh  fruits 





6 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

2^0  qts. 

.15 

36 

Total 

— — 





$291 

. 1 
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Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  More  Profitable  and,  the 

Less  Profitable  Farms 

Much  of  the  difference  of  $2^30  in  the  average  net  earnings  "between 
the  63  most  profitable  and  the  63  least  profitable  farms  is  accounted  for  in 
Table  17. 

Quality  of  land.  The  315  farms  used  in  this  report  are  all  on  the 
better  corn  lands  of  these  four  counties.   In  a  few  cases  there  is  some  rough 
pasture  land  in  addition  to  the  good  farm  land.  It  is  shown  in  Table  7»  page 
7,  that  the  average  value  of  land  in  the  two  groups  of  farms  was  almost  the 
same.  The  proportions  of  tillable  land  and  of  tillable  land  in  crops  were  al- 
so approximately  the  same.  (Table  5,  page  7») 

Inventory  changes.  There  was  more  decrease  of  inventories  on  the 
less  profitable  than  on  the  more  profitable  farms.  This  is  discussed  on  page 
U.  Inventory  changes  affecting  factors  other  than  feed  and  grain  enter  into 
the  data  shown  in  Table  17. 

Efficiency  of  livestock.  The  63  more  profitable  farms  realized 
$1^8  from  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock  while  the  63 
least  profitable  farms  received  only  $90  or  a  difference  of  $58  ^ or  each  $100 
worth  of  feed  used.  The  average  amount  of  feed  used  on  all  farms  was  valued 
at  $15^9  at  farm  prices.  The  larger  returns  for  each  $100  of  this  feed  used  on 

Table  17~Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  63  Most 
Profitable  and  the  63,  Least  Profitable  Farms 

factors  considered  i   Average  difference 

Efficiency  of  livestock  $  898 

Cost  of  power  and  machinery  26U 

Cropping  system  257 

Crop  yields  214 

Miscellaneous  expenses  202 

Cost  of  man  labor  137 

Prices  of  grain                                 •  88 

Amount  of  livestock  -66 

Total  located  differences                                   ^199^ 
Difference  in  net  incomes — U.07$  of  average  capital         $2^30 


the  more  profitable  farms  accounts  for  $898  difference  in  average  gross  income 
between  the  two  groups  of  farms.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  keeping 
horses  on  the  two  groups  of  farms.  About  60$  of  the  grain  produced  on  these  farms 
was  fed,  the  rest  being  sold  as  grain.  In  areas  where  more  of  the  grain  is  fed  on 
the  farmsi  livestock  efficiency  becomes  relatively' more  important. 

Cost  of  power  and  machinery.  The  total  cost  per  acre  of  horse  and 
tractor  power,  and  machinery  on  the  most  profitable  farms  amounted  to  only 
$2.59  per  acre  compared  with  $3«69  on  the  least  profitable  farms.  This  differ- 
ence of  $1,10  an  acre  would  amount  to  $261+  less  cost  per  farm  in  favor  of  the 
more  profitable  farms. 

Cost  of  man  labor.  The  total  labor  cost,  including  the  operators 
and  family  labor  at  hired  man  rates,  was  $^.58  an  acre  on  the  63  more  profit- 
able farms  and  $5»15  on  the   less  profitable  ones.  This  difference  of  57  cents 
an  acre  applied  to  the  average  size  of  all  farms  amounts  to  $137« 
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Miscellaneous  expenses.  Expenses  other  than  for  labor,  power  and 
machinery  amounted  to  $4.35  and  $5*19  an  acre  on  the  high  and  low  groups  of 
farms  respectively.  This  difference  of  84  cents  an  acre  accounted-  for  $202 
difference  in  expense  on  the  two  groups  of  farms. 

CrggTJing  system.   This  analysis  is  "based  on  the  data  giving  the 
acreages,  yields  and  values  of  all  crops  grown  on  these  farms,  most  of  which 
are- given  in  Table  8,  page  9«   The  advantage  that  the  more  profitable  farms, 
had  because  of  a  better  cropping  system  amounted  to  $257»  Most  of  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  high  profit  farms  had  over  the  low  profit  farms  as  to  crop-  . 
ping  system  was  in  having  larger  acreages  in  the  canning  crops  of  sweet  corn, 
peas  and  pumpkins.  .  -       , 

Prices  of  grain.   It  is  shown  in  Table  12.,  page  13,  that  the  more 
profitable  farms  received  as  an  average  five  cents  a  bushel  more  for  corn, 
the  same  for  oats,  and  five  cents  less  for  wheat  than  the  less  profitable 
farms.   These  differences,  applied  to  the  amounts  sold  on  the  average  of 
all  farms,  show  a  total  difference  of  $88  in  favor  of  the  more  profitable 
farms. 

The  difference  of  three  cents  per  100  pounds  of  pork  in  favor  of 
the  more  profitable  farms  applied  to  the  19,344  pounds  average  sales  amounts 
to  $S.   The  difference  of  64  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk  applied  to  the 
43,200  pounds  average  production  amounts  to  $276.  A  similar  difference  of 
one  cent  a  dozen  for  595  dozens  of  eggs  amounts  to  $6.   This  total  of. $288 
advantage  because  of  better  prices  of  hogs,  dairy  products  and  eggs  is  not 
shown  in  Table  17  as  a  separate  item  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  $892  ad- 
vantage that  the  better  farms  had  because  of  better  efficiency  of  livestock. 

Croio  yields.   Most  years  differences  in  yields-  of  crops  account 
for  much  of  the  differences  between  the  more  and  less  profitable  groups  of 
farms.  However,  in  1931 »  the  larger  inventory  losses  more  frequently  occurred 
on  farms  having  high  production  in  1930 >  and  this  tended  to  offset  the  ad- 
vantages of  good  yields  in  1931*   Consequently  it  is  seen  in  Table  8,  page  9> 
and  in  Table  17,  page  19,  that  there  was  an  advantage  of  only  $2l4  because  of 
better  yields  on  the  more,  profitable  farms  in  1931* 

-  •  ■  Amount  of  live s 1 0 ck-. - •  There  was  more  feed  fed  to  livestock  on  the 

less  profitable-group  than- on  the  more  profitable  group  of  farms.   This  has 
not  proved  true  in  former  years,  and  it  is  the  result,  mainly,  of  the  marked 
decline  during  the  year  in  the  inventory  value  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  study  of  the  records  for  1931  and  ^or  other 
recent  years  shows  that  livestock  must  be  efficiently  handled  if  it  is  to  be 
raised  and  fed  with  a  profit.  . : 

Comparison  of  Seven  Years?  Records 

The  figures  in  the  first  column  of  Table  18  are  average's  for  the 
three  years  of "1925,  1926,  and  1927.   The  315  records  for  1931  do  not  in- 
clude about  40  farms  on  lower-valued  land  that  were  included  in  the  reports 
of  earlier  years.   The  farms  on  the  lower  valued  land  are  included  in  another 
report  as  indicated  in  the  note  on.  page  1. 

The  extent  to  which  the  general  depression  has  affected  corn-belt 
agriculture  is  indicated  by' the  drop  in  farm  receipts  less  expenses  from 
$4282  a  farm  in  192.8  to  $201  a  farm  in  1931.  While  there  was  a  drop  during 
those  four  years  of  $18065  a*1  acre' in  gross  receipts , there  was  a  decrease 
of  only  $2.10  an  acre  in  total  expense. 
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Table  18 — Comparison  of  Seven  Years l  Records 
Farms  in  Farm-Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  in 
Livingston,  McLean ,  Tazewell  and  Woodford  Counties 


Items 


Average 
1925-6-7 


1928 


1929. 


122Q. 


i93r 


Number  of  farms*  -  -  -  -  ■ 
Rate  earned  on  investment- 
Labor  and  management  wage- 
Receipts  less  expenses  -  - 
Cash  "balance  for  year-  -  ■ 
Change  in  inventories-  -  - 


175 

3.3^ 

$-296 

2958 

3297 

-339 


Gross  receipts  per  acre- 
Total  expense  per  acre  - 
Net  receipts  per  acre-  • 


Size  of  farm  in  acres-  ------- 

Value  of  land  per  acre -  - 

Farm  improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Machinery  investments  per  acre  -  -  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

Receipts  and  net  increases — total 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies  -  - 

Cattle -  - 

Dairy  products 

Hogs ■ 

Sheep —   _  -  _  _  - „__ 

Poultry  and  eggs 

All  other  income  -----  - 

Bushels  per  acre  of 

Corn 

Oats ---__ __-_- 

Winter  wheat  ---  --_  

Barley 


22.36 

13.68 

3.6S 

232.3 

$195.12 
24. 4i 

8.19 
259.99 

$5194 

2211 
56O 

3^7 
1654 

71 
266 

85 

49.7 
37.4 
19.7 


Percent   of  tillable  land  in 

High  profit   crops 

Medium  profit  crops-  -  - 
Low  profit  crops  -  -  -  - 


Feed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock 

Returns  per  $100  feed  to 

All  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

Beef  cattle 

Hogs _ 

Pounds" Df  pork  per  acre -  -  -  - 

Pounds  of  milk  per  milk  cow-  -  -  -  - 
Eggs  per  hen  -  ___-_-. 


Hired  and  home  labor  per  crop  acre 
Man  work  units  per  man  ------ 

Horse  and  machinery  per  crop  acre- 


59.9 

8.7 
31.^ 

$    9.04 


$151 

99 

163 

73.1 

84.9 
$    8.36 

5.65 


150 

5.66/0 

$1084 

4282 

3336 

+946. 

27.86 
13.60 
14.26 

234,6 
$189. 47 
24.88 

8.53 
251.74 

$6535 
3322 

670 

469 
1566 

110 

305 

93 

^3.0 
U3.8 
18.4 
29.7 


60.8 
15.1 

24.1 

$   10.34 

$  142 

133. 

127 
76.0 


380 

5.56$ 

$1003 
4023 

3315 

+708 

27.17 

13.49 
13.68 

227.6 

$184.20 

24.60 

8.24 

246.12 

$6185 

2936 

599 
611 

1579 

68 

312 

80 

46.2 
45.8 
21.1 
28.3 


61.4 

13«9 
24.7 

$  10.60 


$  144 
120 
13^ 

73,7 
6166 
94.0 

8.14 


380 

a 
$-l6l6 

1463 

2884 

-1421 


15.43 
13.01 

2.42 
230.6 

$184.64 

24.35 

9.17 

248.21 

$3559 
969 
341 

583 
1335 

24 

218 

89 


92*5 

8.27 1$ 

5.54 !    5.35 


36.1 

35.8 

24.9 
23.6 


61.9 
13.4 

24.7 
$   9.74 

$  126 

92 

128 

72.0 

6574 

93.5 

$   7.29 
232.1 

5.07 


315 
-.92$ 
$-2964 
201 

1735 
-1534. 

9.21 
H.5O 
-2.29 

240.3 
$190.60 

24,95 
9.42 

248.55 

$2212 

535 
180 
424 
792 

26 
180 

75 

4S.4 
49.1 

26c2 

34.5 


64.2 
13.O 
22.8 

$   6.45 


$  118 

SO 

109 

84,5 
6839 
102.0 

$   5.67 
238.6 

3.83 


*Records  of  37  farms  on  the  lower  valued  land  of 
summary  in  1931 •  Such  farms  are  included  among 


the  area  were  not  included  in  this 
the  farms  for  other  years. 
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Increased  efficiency  during  the  period  is  shown  by  the  increase  in 
percent  of  tillahle  land  in  higher  profit  crops ,  in  the  larger  number  of  eggs 
produced  per  hen  and  the  increase  in  pounds  of  milk  produced  per  cow. 

Organization  and  Purpose  cf  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm 
Management  Service 

The  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  was  first  organized  in  this 
area  during  the  latter  part  of  I92U.   Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  cooperat- 
ing  farmers  to  keep  such  farm  accounts  as  wiir  enable  them  to  study  the  ef- 
ficiency with  which  they  are  conducting  their  farm  business  and  to  apply  to 
their  individual  farms  the  practices  in  farm  organization  and  operation  which 
have  proved  profitable  oh  other  farms  of  a  similar  type.   The  cooperators  in 
the  project  are  farm  bureau  members  of  Livingston,  McLean ,  Tazewell,  and 
Woodford  Counties.   The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular  farm  manage- 
ment extension  work  begun  in  Tazewell  County  in  1915 •   Some  work  was  done  in 
all  of  the  four  counties  in  1916. 

In  Woodford  County  from  30  to  100  farmers  completed  farm  accounts 
each  year  from  1Q16  to  1921  and  beginning  in  1921  over  100  records  have  been 
closed  annually.  Farm  management  tours  have  played  an  important  part  in 
developing  interest  in  the  work.   The  growing  number  of  farmers  keeping  rec- 
ords made  it  impossible  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  give  through  the 
regular  extension  work  the  assistance  desired  'oy   the  farmers.   This  situation 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service. 

About  60  farm  bureau  members  in  each  of  the  four  counties  cooperated 
in  the  project  for  the  three  years  of  1925,  1926  and  1927.  About  three- 
fourths  of  them  continued  during  192S  while  an  analysis  of  the  records  se- 
cured during  the  first  three  years  was  made.  Beginning  the  latter  part  of 
192S,  the  project  was  reorganized  for  the  three-year  period  of  1929  to  1931 
with  about  U00  farm  bureau  members  who  are  quite  evenly  distributed  in  the 
same  four  counties.  About  three-fourths  of  the  original  cooperators  con- 
tinued in  the  service.   The  total  annual  cost  is  approximately  $35  Per  farm 
per  year.  About  one-half  of  the  expense  in  this  area  is  borne  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.   This  leaves  a  cost  of  about  $17.50  per  farm  per  year. 
The  fee  varies  from  $12.50  to  $25  per  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  farm. 
In  two  of  the  counties,  the  farm  bureaus  paid  a  portion  of  each  fee,  while  in 
two  counties  the  cooperators  paid  the  entire  fee. 

While  financial  accounts  kept  in  this  service  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  extension  project  in  farm  accounting,  the  additional  records  re- 
garding cropping  systems,  crop  and  livestock  production  and  feeds  fed  to 
each  cla.ss  of  livestock  and  the  personal  contact  with  and  assistance  from 
the  fieldman  make  the  work  of  much  more  value  to  individuals.  Additional 
records  of  practices  followed  in  the  production  of  each  kind  of  crop  and 
livestock  and  in  the  use  of  labor  and  power  and  machinery  also  make  the  Farm 
Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  of  more  value  to  the  cooperators  than  is  the 
extension -project  in  farm  accounting. 

An  advisory  committee,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
county  and  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management 
plans  and  directs  the  work.   During  the  past  year  this  committee  has  consisted 
of  C-.  F.  Bennett,  Livingston  County,  chairman;  B.  C.  Kraft,  McLean  County, 
W.  C.  Somer,  Tazewell  County;  and  J.  Frank  Felter^  Woodford  County,  who  is 
secretary-treasurer.  This  committee  employs  the  fieldmen  from  among  those 
recommended  by  the  University  and  is   responsible  to  the  cooperating 
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farm  bureaus  for  the  custody  and  expenditure  of  the  funds  raised  by  the  col- 
lection of  the  cooperator's  feel.  Each  farm  bureau  collects  the  fees  from 
its  cooperating  members  and  pays  them  over  to  the  committee, 

The  fieldmen,  Mr,  J.  B.  Andrews  for  McLean  and  Tazewell  Counties 
and  Mr.  W,  A.  Herrington  for  Woodford  and  Livingston  Counties,  have  spent  all 
of  their  time  working  with  the  cooperators  in  this  area.  They  made  four  or 
five  regular  trips  to  all  the  farms  during  the  year  and  met  the  cooperators 
another  time  in  the  farm  bureau  offices  or  other  convenient  places  during 
January  to  check  over  the  account  books  for  the  preceding  year.  On  these 
visits  they  assisted  the  men  with  their  records  and  secured  information  about 
practices  with  crops  and  livestock.  Daring  the  second  and  succeeding  years 
they  spent  considerable  time  in  studying  over  the  annual  report  with  each  co- 
operator  and  gave  extra  time  to  those  who  wished  special  service  in  the  way 
of  reorganizing  some  parts  of  the  farm  business. 

The  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  throughout  the  state  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  M,  L%  Mosher,  assistant  professor  of 
Farm  Organization  and  Management.  He  assists  the  local  farm  bureaus  in 
organizing  the  groups  of  cooperators  and  helps  the  fieldmen  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  their  work.  He  also  supervises  summarizing  the  farm  account 
books,  analyzing  the  data  and  preparing  the  annual  reports. 

As  head  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management, 
Professor  H,  C.  M.  Case  gives  general  supervision  to  all  of  the  work  of  the 
project.  He  meets  with  the  advisory  committee  and  assists  in  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  reports  and  in  planning  different  phases  of  the  work. 

The  organization  and  satisfactory  conduct  of  the  project  is  made 
possible  by  the  hearty  support  and  assistance  of  the  farm  advisers  and  their 
assistants.  The  farm  advisers  who  are  now  serving  in  their  respective  counties 
are  S,  G,  Turner,  Livingston  County;  R.  J.  Laible,  McLean  County;  Ralph  E, 
Arnettt,  Tazewell  County;  and  E.  A.  deWerff ,  Woodford  County. 

Farm  Practices  That  Pay 

Much  of  the  data  regarding  crops  and  livestock  practices  collected 
by  the  fieldmen  in  this  and  other  areas  during  the  years  of  1925  to  1930  in- 
clusive, have  been  analyzed.  It  appears  with  other  data  based  on  18  years 
work  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  in  Circular  3&9  °f 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  entitled,  "Farm  Practices  That  Pay",  This 
circular  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  addressing  a  request  for  it  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois, 

It  is  suggested  that  each  cooperator  secure  a  copy  of  this  cir- 
cular and  study  is  carefully*   It  will  help  to  answer  the  questions  about  how 
the  men  who  get  best  results  along  different  lines  do  their  work. 


Printed  in  furtherance  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act 

approved  by  Congress  May  S,  191*+,  H.  W.  Mumford, 

Director  Extension  Service 

University  of  Illinois 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FARM  BUREAU-FARM  MANAG-SMEITT  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  FARMS  OF  125  CGOPERATORS  OK  THE  LOWER  VALUED  LAUDS  IN 
NORTH  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1931* 

J.  B.  Andrews,  W.  A.  Herri ngton,  F.  A.  Fisher, 
J.  B.  Cunningham,  M.  L.  Mosher ,  H.  C  M.  Case 

Farm  earnings  for  the  state  of  Illinois  as  a  whole  were  materially 
lower  in  1931  than  in  1930.   Earnings  in  1930  were  lower  than  for  any  year 
since  1921. 

There  was  an  average  net  loss  of  $530  per  farm  in  1931  on  the  125 
farms  included  in  this  report.   (Table  3).   The  average  net  loss  was  $558  a 
farm  on  all  the  740  farms  on  the  higher  and  lower  valued  lands  in  the  Farm 
Bureau-Farm  Management  Service.   There  was  an  average  net  income  of  $809  per 
farm  in  1930  for  the  investment ,  for  risk  and  for  management  on  703  farms  in 
this  area  as  is  shown  in  the  Annual  Farm  Business  Reports  for  1930.   This  in- 
dicates a  drop  in  net  income  of  $1367  per  farm  in  1931  as  compared  with  1930. 

Other  industries  than  farming  suffered  a  slump  in  1931.   The  earn- 
ings of  a  group  of  900  industrial  corporations  reported  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  showed  in  1931  a  decline  of  53$  from  1930  and  a  decline  of 
72$  from  1929.   The  average  rate  of  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  these 
corporations  was  13.4$  in  1929,  7.1$  in  1930,  and  3.3$  in  1931.   The  small 
volume  of  business  done  by  these  corporations  in  1931  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  demand  for  farm  products.   In  like  manner  the  small  volume  of 
machinery,  building  materials,  and  clothing  purchased  by  farmers  in  1931 
nad  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  volume  cf  business  done  by  these  corporations, 
A  rapid  decline  in  the  general  price  level  brings  about  maladjustments  which 
are  painful  to  all  parties  concerned. 

In  comparing  the  earnings  for  farms  with  the  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions, two  differences  must  be  kept  in  mind;   (l)  corporations  pay  for 
management  through  their  salaries  to  officers  and  executives  while  in  the 
farm  accounts  no  deduction  has  been  made  for  the  value  of  management,  and 
(2)  the  farmer  and  his  family  received  foods,  fuel,  and  shelter  from  the 
farm  for  which  no  credit  is  given  in  the  calculation  of  rate  earned  on 
investment. 

The  decrease  in  earnings  was  due  to  the  drastic  slump  in  the 
general  price  level  of  all  commodities  which  was  accompanied  by  an  even 
more  drastic  slump  in  the  prices  of  farm  products.   It  is  characteristic 


*The  125  farms  included  in  this  report  are  all  on  the  lower  valued  lands 
of  Henry,  Knox,  Peoria,  Stark,  Grundy,  LaSalle,  Marshall,  Putnam,  Living- 
ston, McLean,  Tazewell,  and  Woodford  counties.  Most  of  the  land  on   these 
farms  is  of  the  yellow  or  yellow-gray  silt  loam  or  sandy  loam  soil  types. 
The  records  of  615  other  farms  on  the  higher  valued  lands  in  these  counties 
are  included  in  other  reports  of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service 
for  1931. 
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cf  periods  of  rapid  decline  in  the  general  price  level  that  prices  of 
farm  products  decrease  faster  than  prices  of  manufactured  goods.   In  like 
manner  farm  prices  recover  first  on  an  up  turn  in  the  general  level.   The 
drop  in  farm  prices  has- not  "been  due  to  over-production,  since  the  total 
production  of  agricultural-  products  in  this  country  has  not  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years  while  the  population  has  increased  7$.'  The  effective 
demand  for  agricultural  products  has  been  low  during  1931  both  at  home 
and  abroad.   In  this  country  there  was  a  decline  of  50$  in  the  amount  of 
money  paid  city  workers  as  compared  with  the  year  1929.   Since  city  workers 
had  so  little  money  to  spend,  farm  products  were  taken  from  the  market  at 
ruinously  low  prices.   The  foreign  demand  for  farm  products  was  also  low 
due  to  the  generally  unsettled  economic  conditions  which  prevail  all  over 
the  world  at  the  present  time. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  farm  products  influences  farm  account 
records  in  two  ways:   the  value  of  products  sold  during  the  year  is  reduced 
and  the  inventory  value  of  livestock  and  grains  is  less  at  the  end  of  the 
year  -than  at  the  beginning.   In  a  period  of  declining  prices,  earnings 
appear  lower  wnen  inventory  values  are  taken  into  account  than  when  calcu- 
lated solely  on  a  cash  basis.   Inventory  losses  were  responsible  for  low 
earnings  on  many  farms  in  1931.   The  farms  with  large  beginning  inventories 
of  feed  and  livestock  suffered  more  than  farms  with  small  inventories. 

Variation  in  Earnings  from  Farm  to  Farm 

Although,  on  an  average,  the  farms  in  this  study  failed  to  return 
enough  to  pay  for  the  operator's  labor  -at  hired  man's  wages  and  returned 
nothing  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business,  there  was 
■considerable  variation  among  the  farms  in  this  respect.   One  farm  had  a  net 
income  of  $1581  and  another  a  net  loss  of  $3168.   Including  the  average 
decline  of  $1328  in  the  inventory  value  of  livestock  and  crops  as  shown  in 
Tables  2  and  3,  the  distribution  of  the  farms  on  the  basis  cf  the  net 
income  per  farm  is  shown  below. 


Net  income  on 
investment 


Number 
of  farms 


$1  749 

to 

1  250 

1 

1  249 

to 

750 

5 

749 

to 

250 

9 

249 

to 

-249* 

30 

-250 

to 

-749 

44 

-750 

to 

-1  249 

17 

-1  250 

to 

-1  749 

9 

-1  750 

to 

-2  249 

6 

-2  250 

to 

-2  749 

2 

-2  750 

to 

-3  249 

2 

A  comparison  of  the  25  farms 
having  the  highest  rate  earned  on 
the  investment  and  of  the  25  farms 
having  the  lowest  rate  earned  is 
shown  in  the  tables  on  the  follow- 
ing pages.  A  summary  showing  the 
general  locations  of  some  of  the 
differences  in  earnings  between 
the  two  groups  may  be  found  on 
page  19. 


*A  minus  sign  indicates  a  net  less 
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Farms  on  the  Lower  Valued  Land  of  North  Central  Illinois,  1931 


Table  1 — Investments,  Receipts,  and  Expenses 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
125  farms 


25  most 
profitable 
farms 


25  least 

profitable 

farms 


Capital  investments 

Land-  ------------ 

Farm  improvements  ------ 

Livestock — Total-  ------ 

Horses-  ---------- 

Cattle ---..! 

Hogs-  ----  ___-. 

Sheep  ----------- 

Bees-  ----------- 

Poultry  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  - 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies-  -  -  - 

Total  capital  investment- 

Receipts  and  net  increases 
Livestock — Total-  ------ 

Horses-  ---------- 

Cattle-  ---------- 

Hogs-  ----------- 

Sheep  ----------- 

Bees-  ----------- 

Poultry  ---------- 

Egg  sales  --------- 

Dairy  sales  -------- 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies-  -  -  ■ 
Labor  off  farm-  -------- 

Miscellaneous  receipts-  -  -  -  ■ 

Total  receipts  and  net 
increases  -  -  -  -  • 

Expenses  and  net  decreases 
Farm  improvements  -  -  -  -  -  • 

Horses-  ----------. 

Miscellaneous  livestock  -  -  ■ 
Machinery  and  eqixipment  -  -  ■ 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies-  -  ■ 
Livestock  expense  ------ 

Crop  expense-  -------. 

Hired  labor  --------- 

Taxes  -----------. 

Miscellaneous  expense  -  -  -  ■ 
Total  expenses  and  net 
decreases-  -----. 

Receipts  less  expenses-  -  -  - 


$24  065 

4  759 

3  218 

532 

1  595 
826 
119 

1 
.  145 

2  009 
1  948 

$35  999 


$21  620 

4  422 

3  122 

447 

1  880 
554 

62 

I 

.  178 

2  032 
1  671 


$32  867 


%22   487 

5  116 

3  649 

452 

1  922 

1  042 
104 

4 
125 

2  280 
2  048 


$35  580 


$  1  888 

265 

850 

29 

86 
132 
526 

83 
20 

$1  991 


$  2  545 

439 

774 

39 

151 
170 

972 

23 

120 

9 

$2  697 


$  1  570 

279 

788 
13 

.  56 

94 

340 

69 
8 

$1  647 


$  209 
20 

411 
201 

55 
171 
323 
340 

61 

$1  791 


$  192 
15 

386 

65 
144 
349 
318 

51 

$1  520 


$  243 

31 

1 

488 

636 

60 

205 

353 

357 

78 

$2  452 


$  200 


$1  177 


$  -805 
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Farm  Earnings 


There  v/as  an  average  net  loss  for  investment,  risk,  and  management 
cf  1.47$  of  the  total  capital  investment.   The  25  most  profitable  farms  had 
average  net  incomes  of  $443  a  farm  while  the  25  least  .profitable,  farms  had 
average  net  losses  of  $1524  a  farm.   There  was  a  difference  of  $1967  a  farm 
between  the  net  incomes  on  the  one-fifth  most  profitable  and  the  net  losses 
on  the  one-fifth  least  profitable  of  the  farms.   The  net  income  from  invest- 
ment and  management  is  the  balance  after  deducting  the  value  of  tne  operator's 
and  unpaid  family  labor  ,  based  on  wages  paid  hired  labor  ,  from  the  receipts 
less  expenses. 

The  figures  given  in  the  upper  part  of  Table  3  help  make  clear  that 
the  receipts  less  expenses  shown  on  the  bottom  line  of  Table  1  include  changes 
in  inventories  as  well  as  the  cash  balance  for  the  year.   The  cash  balance  for 
the  year  is  what  the  bank  balance  would  show  if  all  farm  sales  for  the  year 
had  been  deposited  in  one  account  and  all  farm  expenses  had  been  paid  by 
checks  on  that  account.   The  receipts  less  expense  is  the  balance  when  the 
change  in  inventories  is  combined  with  the  cash  balance  for  the  year. 

The  average  cash  balance  a  farm  for  the  125  farms  was  $1528  but 
decreases  cf  $1328  a  farm  in  inventories  brought  the  receipts  less  expense 
down  tc  $200.  A  more  complete  study  of  the  inventory  changes  may  be  made 
from  Table  2.   About  one-third  of  the  inventory  decrease  was  in  feed,  grain, 
and  supplies  and  more  than  one-third  in  livestock. 

Table  2 — Changes  in  Farm  Inventories 


Items 


Average  of  125 
farms 


25  most  profit- 
able farms 


25  least  profit- 
able farms 


First 
of  year 


End 
of  year 


First 
of  year 


End 
of  year 


First 

of  year 


End 
of  year 


Land  ---------- 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  - 

Total  livestock-  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment- 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies 


$24  065 
4  759 
3  213 
2  009 
1  948 


$24  065 
4  679 
2  593 

1  888 

1  446 


$21  620 
4  422 
3  122 
2  032 
1  671 


$21  620 
4  355 
2  749 
1  885 
1  415 


Total  inventories 1  35  999  j  34  671 


32  867  32  024 


$22  487 
5  116 
3  649 
2  280 
2  048 

35  580 


$22  487 
5  039 
2  716 
2  194 
1  348 

33  784 


The  family  living  furnished  by  the  farm ,  when  figured  at  the  whole- 
sale prices  for  which  the  products  could  have  been  sold,  amounted  to  about 
$290  a  farm  or  $61  a  person  in  the  farm  family.   This  is  not  included  in  the 
receipts  from  the  farm  as  shown  in  Table  1.   This  item  may  be  considered  as 
labor  income  for  the  farm  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  in  addition 
to  the  labor  wages  deducted  in  the  accounts. 


Farm  Expenses 

There  was  an  average  total  expense  of  $10.04  per  acre  f»r  the  125 
farms.   Of  this  amount,  88  cents  was  for  net  decrease  in  the  horse  and  the  feed, 
grain  and  supplies  accounts.   This  leaves  $9.16  an  acre  expense  for  the  items 
usually  included  with  operating  expenses. 
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Farms  on  Lower  Valued  Land  of  North  Central  Illinois,  1931 

Table  3 — Farm  Earnings 


T. 


-f 


1 1  ems 


Your 

farm 


Average  of 
125  farms 


25  most 
profitable 
farms 


25  least 
profitable 

farms 


RATE  EARNED  ON  INVESTMENT 


-1.47  & 


1.35  % 


-4.28  jo 


Inventories — beginning  of  year  - 

Inventories — end  of  year  -  -  -  - 

Change  in  inventories-  -  -  --  - 


Total  cash  sales  daring  year  - 

Total  cash  expenses  during  year 

Cash  balance  for  year-  -  - 


$35  999 
34  671 
-1  328 

3  916 
2  388 
1  528 


$32  867 

32  024 

-  843 

4  387 
2  367 
2  020 


$35  580 
33  784 
-1  796 

4  355 

3  364 

991 


Receipts  less  expenses  -  -  -  - 

Total  unpaid  labor  ------ 

Operator's  labor  ------ 

Family  labor  -------- 

Net  income  from  investment  and 
management-  --------- 


200 
730 


Return  to  capital  and  operator's 
labor  and  management-  ----- 

5$  of  capital  invested  -  -  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  wage-  -  -  - 


568 
162 

-530 


38 

1  800 

$-1  762 


1  177 
734 
571 
163 

443 


1  014 

1  644 

$  -630 


-805 
719 
546 
173 

-1  524 


-978 

1  779 

$-2  757 


Net  income  per  acre- 


-2.11 


1.98i 


-5.40 


Family  living  furnished  by  farm- 
Farm  products  used  in  home  -  - 
Number  in  family  ------- 

Farm  produce  used  per  person  - 


290 
4.8 
61 


$  276     $   268 

4.8  |       4.8 
58     $    56 


Table  4 — Farm  Expenses 


■  Items 


Your 
farm 


(Average  of 
125  farms 


25  most 
profitable 
farms 


25  least 

profitable 

farms 


Total  expense  per  acre  of  farm  -  - 
Selected  items  of  expense-  -  -  - 

Farm  improvements-  ------ 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  - 

Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 
Miscellaneous  crop  expense  -  - 
Hired  and  home  labor  ----- 

Taxes-  ------------ 

Miscellaneous-  -------- 

Livestock  and  grain  decreases-  -  - 
Horses  ------------- 

Miscellaneous  livestock-  -  -  -  - 
.  Feed,  grain  and  supplies  -  -  -  - 


EXPENSE  PER  $100  GROSS  INCOME- 


10.04 
9.16 

.83 
1.64 

.22 

.68 
4.20 
1.35 

.24 

.88 
.08 

.80 


$127 


$ 


10.05 
9.98 

.85 
1.72 

.29 

.64 
4.83 
1.42 

.23 

.07 
.07 


$84 


$ 


11.24 
8.88 

.86 
1.73 

.21 

.73 
3.80 
1.27 

.28 

2.36 
.11 

2.25 

$193 
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Size  of  Business 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  farm  family  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  net  income  of  the  farm  business  over  a  period  of  several  years.   Even 
though  a  farm  may  be  very  efficiently  operated,  the  total  size  or  volume  of 
business  may  be  so  small  as  to  give  an  inadequate  income.   A  fair  to  large 
size  of  business  is  therefore:.necessary  if  a- good,  standard  of'  living  is  "bo 
be  provided  for  the  farm  family. 

The  total  number  of  man  work  units  per  farm  is  probably  as  good  a 
measure  of  size  of  business  as  can  be  applied  to  these  records.   A  man  work 
unit  is  a  measure  of  the  average  amount  of  farm  Work  done  by.  a- man  in  one  10- 
hour  day.   Ordinarily  one  man  will  take  care  of  as  many  acres  of  crops  and 
as  much  livestock  as  will  require  about  250  days  at  the  average  rate  of  work. 
The  amounts  of  work  done  in  a  10-hour  day  used  in  calculating  the  number  of 
man  work  units  of  labor  performed  on  these  farms  are  based  on  detailed  cost 
records  kept  during  several  years  on  about  20  Champaign  and  Piatt  County  farms. 
A  more  complete  statement  of  standards  used  in  this  analysis  is  shown  on  page  16. 

Man  work  units       ITumber  The  care  of  the  crops  and  livestock 

on  one  of  the  125  farms  in  this  study 
called  for  160.9  man  work  units  while 
another  amounted  to  7.73.3  man- .work' units. 
The  number  of  farms  naving  varying 
amounts  of  work  to  do  are  shown  on  left. 

Other  measures  of  size  of  business 
are  snown  in  Table  5.   One  reason  for 
preferring  man  work  units  to  other 
measures  of  size  of  business  shown  in 

Table  5  is  that  it  takes  into  account  the  differences  in  kinds  of  crops  grown 

and  the  differences  in  kinds  and  amounts  of  livestock. 

Intensity  of  Business 

A  fairly  large  volume  of  business  may  be  done  on  a  small-sized  farm 
by  following  an  intensive  type  of  farming  such  as  dairying,  poultry  raising 
or  truck  farming.   Where  farms  are  uniform  as  to  soil  type  and  natural  produc- 
tiveness, the  number  of  man  work  units  required  per  acre  of  the  farm  is  a  good 
measure  of  intensity  of  business.  A  study  of  the  records  shows  that  the  man  work 

units  per  acre  varied  from  .77  on  one 
Man  work  units      Number  grain  farm  to  4.32  on  a  farm  on  which 

per  acre        of  farms  most  of  the  income  was  from  poultry, 

dairy  products  and  hogs.   The  average 
of  all  the  125  farms  produced  crops  and 
livestock  requiring  1.71  man  work  units 
per  acre.   The  farms  varied  as  shown  in 
the  table  on  the  left.   Other  measures 
that  indicate  intensity  of  farm  business 
are  shown  in  Table  6. 

Organization  of  Farm  Business  and 
Sourc,es_of  Income 

The  general  organization  of  the  farm 
in  regard  to  farm  improvements ,  machinery 
and  equipment  and  amount  of  livestock  kept 
is  indicated  by  the  investments  per  acre. 
It  nay  be  noted  in  Table  7  that  the  25 
more  profitable  farms  have  less  invested 
per  acre  in  farm  improvements,  machinery 
and  equipment  and  productive  livestock  than 


per  farm 

Of  farms 

100  to  199 

2 

200  to  299 

19 

300  to  399 

36 

400  to  499 

37 

500  to  599 

16 

600  to  699 

9 

700  to  799 

6 

.70 

to 

.89 

1 

.90 

to 

1.09 

3 

1.10 

to 

1.29 

9 

1.30 

to 

1.49 

13 

1.50 

to 

1.69 

28 

1.70 

to 

1.89 

23 

1.90 

to 

2.09 

20 

2.10 

to 

2.29 

9 

2.30 

to 

2.49 

6 

2.50 

to 

2.69 

5 

2.70 

to 

2.89 

4 

2.90 

to 

3.09 

1 

3.10 

to 

3.29 

0 

3.30 

to 

3.49 

2 

3.50 

to 

more 

1 

2i+0. 


Farms  on  Lower  Valued  Land  of  North  Central  Illinois,  1931 
Table  5 — Size  of  Business 


Items 

Your    Average  of 
farm     125  farms 

25  most 
profitable 
farms 

25  least 
profitable 
farms 

TTi^AT  MAM  '.TrCRF  TTOTTC!—  -  — 

428.3 
$35  999 
1  991 
251.0 
174.6 
163.5 

450.1 
$32  867 
2  697 
224.2 
163.4 
153.8 

$1  822 

420.9 

$ 

$35  580 
1  647 
282.0 
179.3 
171.1 

$2  121 

Total  receipts  and  net  increases-  - 
Size  of  farm — total  acres  -  -  -  -  - 

Acres  of  tillable  land-  ------ 

Acres  in  crops  (crop  acres)  -  -  -  - 

Value  of  feed  to  productive  live- 

1 

Table  6— 

■Intensity  of  Business 

Items ' 

Your 
farm 

Average  of 
125  farms 

25  most 
profitable 
farms 

25  least 
profitable 
farms 

GROSS  INCOME  PER  ACRE 

Feed  used  per  acre  of  farm  -  -  -  - 
Pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre  - 
Man  work  units  per  acre - 

$ 

$    7.93 
7.32 
86.3 
1.71 

$  12.03 
8,13 
83.1 
2.01 

$   5.84 
7.52 
76.7 
1.49 

Table  7 — Organization  of  Farm  Business  and  Sources  of  Income 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
125  farms 


Investments  per  acre — total-  - 
Real  estate-  -------- 

Land  ----------- 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  -  - 


Operating  capital  -  -  -  -  - 

Horses  --------- 

.  Productive  livestock  -  - 
Machinery  and  equipment- 
Feed ,  grain  and  supplies 


$  143.40 

114.83 

95.87 

18.96 

$  28.57 

2.12 

10.69 

8.00 

7.76 


25  most 
profitable 
farms 


25  least 

profitable 

farms 


$146.61 

116.18 

96.45 

19.73 

$  30.43 

1.99 

11.93 

9.06 

7.45 


$126.17 
97.88 
79.74 
18.14 

$  28.29 

1.60 

11.34 

8.09 

7.26 


Percent  of  income  from 

Horses  ------------- 

Cattle — beef  or  stock-  ----- 

Hogs  -------------- 

Sheep-  ------------- 

Poultry  and  eggs  -------- 

Dairy  products  --------- 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies  -  -  -  - 

Miscellaneous-  --------- 


13.3 
42.7 
1.5 
10.9 
26.4 

5.2 


16.3 
28.7 

1.5 
11.9 
36.0 

4.7 


16.9 

47.8 

.8 

9.1 

20.7 

4.7 


1 
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do  the  less  profitable  farms. 

The  organisation  of  the  business  is  also  shown  by  the  source  of 
income.   It  may  be  noted  in  Table  7  that  the  more  profitable  farms  had 
less  income  from  hogs  and  more  from  dairy  products  than  did  the  less  profit- 
able farms. 

Yield  of  Crops 

Ordinarily  crop  yields  have  more  to  do  with  net  farm  incomes  than 
any  ether  factor  except  possibly  livestock  efficiency.   In  this  regard  the 
year  1931  proved  the  exception  in  this  area.   However,  it  will  be  noted  in 
Table  8  that  the  yields  of  corn  and  oats  were  better  on  the  more  profitable 
farms.   The  heavy  inventory  decreases  on  many  of  the  farms  having  high  yields 
in  1930  largeiy  offset  the  benefits  of  the  good  production  in  1931.   However, 

good  yields  secured  by  following  practices 
Bu.  per  acre      Number       that  require  low  cash  costs  will  continue  to 
of  corn        of  farms      result  in  larger  farm  incomes. 

17.5  to  22.4        1  The  yields  of  corn  on  these  125  farms,  all 

22.5  to  27.4        5  of  which  are  on  good  corn  land,  varied  from  19.4 

27.5  to  32.4       10  bushels  to  56.0  bushels  per  acre.   The  numbers  of 

32.5  to  37.4       23  farms  with  different  yields  are  shown  to  the  left, 

37.5  to  42.4       33 

42.5  to  47.4       28  Organization  of  the  Cropping  System 

47.5  to  52.4       21 

52.5  to  57.4        4  The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  the  higher 

profit  orops.as  contrasted- with  the  amount  in 
the  low  profit  crops  has  proved  a  fair  measure  of  the  profitableness  of  the 
cropping  system.   As  shown  in  Table  8,  corn,  winter  wheat,  canning  and  truck 
crops,  alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover  on  tillable  land  were  classified  as  high 
profit  crops  in  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and  Woodford  counties.   Oats, 
timothy  and  bluegrass  were  classified  as  low  profit  crops.   All  other  crops 
were  included  as  of  medium  profit.   In  the  other  counties,  which  are  further 
north  and  have  more  livestock,  winter  wheat  and  oats,  were  classified  as 
medium  profit  crops.   Giving  half  as  rnucii  credit  for  the  medium  profit  crops 
as  for  the  high  profit  crops,  it  is  found  that  the  percent  of  the  tillable 
land  in  the  higher  profit  crops  varies  as  shown  to  the  left. 

Percent  of  till-    Number  It  may  well  be  noted  in  Table  8  that 

able  land  in         of        21.4%  of  the  tillable  land  on  the  more  profit- 
higher  profit       farms      able  farms  was  occupied  by  some  legume  during 

crops  2  J  3,/     the  year  1931  or  had  first -year  sweet  clover 

45.0  to  49.9     0      2      plowed  under  for  the  1931  crop  of  corn,  while 

50.0  to  54.9     1      3      only  18.3$  of  the  tillable  land  on  the  less 

55.0  to  59.9     2      3      profitable  farms  was  so  treated. 

60.0  to  64.9 

65.0  to  69.9 

70.0  to  74.9 

75.0  to  79.9 

30.0  to  84.9 

85.0  to  89.9 

2/  and  3/ — See  notes  at  bottom  of  page  9. 


of 

2/ 
0 

farms 
2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

5 

16 

8 

26 

2 

18 

12 

10 

0 
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Farms  on  Lower  Valued  Land  of  North  Central  Illinois,  1931 
Table  8 — Yield  of  Crops  and  Cropping  System 


Profit- 
able- 
ness 
of 

cropi/ 

2/  3/ 

Yield 

per  acre 

Percent  of  tillable 
in  crops 

land 

Crops  grown 

Your 
farm 

Aver, 
of 
r125 
farms 

25  most 
profit- 
able 
farms 

25  least 
profit- 
able 
farms 

Your 
farm 

Aver, 

of 
125 
farms 

25  most 
profit- 
able 
farms 

25  least 
profit- 
able 
farms 

Grain 

Corn  ----- 
Oats  -  -  -  

H   H 
M   L 
M   H 
M   M 
M   M 
M   M 



41.2 
39.6 
25.1 
17.8 
29.2 
18.1 

42.6 
42.0 
27.8 
20,2 
27f9 
18.9 

38.8 
38.7 
27.4 

8.3 
25.9 

9.7 

46.4 
18.9 
7.3 
1.4 
4.1 
1.3 
1.0 

48.8 

15.2 

5.0 

3.3 

4.3 

.7 

.5 

47.8 
18.1 

Winter  wheat  - 

6.6 

Spring  wheat  - 

1.0 

Barley  -  -  -  - 

3.9 

Soybeans  -  -  - 

1.9 

Miscellaneous- 

2.9 

Hay 

Timothy-  -  

Clover  -  -  -  - 

Alfalfa-  -  

Clover  &  timothy 
Soybeans  -  -  - 
Miscellaneous- 

L   L 

M   M 
H   H 
M   M 
M   M 

1.1 

1.1 
2.8 
1.0 
1.6 

.9 
1.3 
2.7 
1.0 

1.6 

1,0 
.9 
2.5 
1.5 
1.6 

1.2 
2.0 
3.4 

.8 
2.5 

,4 

1.3 
1.8 
4,1 

.5 
3.7 

.1 

.8 

.3 
2.7 

.4 
3.0 

.2 

Miscellaneous  crops 

Pasture 

Bluegrass-  -  - 
Timothy-  -  -  - 
Clover  -  -  -  - 
Sweet  clover  - 
Clover  &  timothy 
Sweet  clover  mixed 

Alfalfa 

Miscellaneous- 

L   L 
L   L 
M   M 
H   H 
M   M 
H   H 
H   H 

2.9 

1.3 
.9 
.3 

1,5 
.2 

1,0 
,7 
.5 

4.8 

1,2 

,3 
,9 

1,6 
.3 
.3 

1,0 
.3 

5.8 

.5 
.6 
.0 
.7 
.3 
1.3 
.3 
.9 

Percent  of  tillable 
All  high  profit  cr 
All  medium  profit 
All  low  profit  cro 
ALL  HIGH  PLUS  ONE- 

land  in — 

2/ 

54,2 

42,0 

3.8 

75.2 

59.3 

37.9 

2.8 

78,2 

53.6 

44.5 

1.9 

75.8 

Vs"  -  -   - 
HALF  MED I 

UM  PRC 

)FIT  CE 

OPS 

Percent  of  tillable 
All  high  profit  cr 
All  medium  profit 
All  'low,  profit  cro 
ALL  HIGH  PLUS  OKE- 

land  in — 

3/ 

61.5 
15.6 
22.9 
69.3 

64,3 
17.5 
1G.2 
73.0 

60.2 
19.5 
20.3 
70.0 

ps   -  -  - 

HALF  MED I 

UM  PRC 

)FIT  CE 

OPS 

-  -  - 

Percent  of  tillable 
Legumes  left  down 
Crop  following  fir 

land  in — 

:l 

14.9 
4.5 

17.5 

3.9 

12.7 

5.6 

st  year  s 

weet  c 

clover 

plowed  u 

rider  - 

— 'H  refers  to  high  profit;  M,  to  medium,  and  L  to  low  profit  crops. 

2.1 

—'Crops  rated  as  high,  medium  or  low  profit  crops  on  farms  in  Henry,  Knox,  Peoria, 

Stark,  Grundy,  LaSalle,  Marshall,  and  Putnam  counties. 

3/ 

—'Crops  rated  as  high,  medium  or  low  profit  crops  en  farms  in  Livingston,  McLean, 

Tazewell  and  rfoodford  counties. 
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Amounts  cf  Productive  Livestock 

The  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  gives  an 
idea  of  the  relative  amounts  of  livestock  kept  en  different  farms,  as  those 
amounts  affect  the  net  farm  incomes.   The  total  amount  of  feed  fed  to,  and 
the  total  returns  from,  productive  livestock  indicate  the  total  size  of  the 
livestock  enterprise.   In  the  analysis  in  Table  9  the  total  returns  from 
each  class  of  livestock  include  the  products  used  en  the  iarm  as  well  as 
those  sold.   The  feed  used  on  these  125  farms  varied  from  27  cents  an  acre 
on  one  farm  tc  $33.69  an  acre  on  another.   The  numbers  of  farms  using  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  feed  follow. 

Unless  it  was  unusually  well 
handled,  a  large  amount  of  livestock 
had  little  advantage  on  these  farms 
as  far  as  net  income  on  the  investment 
was  concerned  in  1931.   It  may  be  noted 
in  Table  9  that  there  was  $7.52  worth  of 
feed  per  acre  used  on  the  less  profitable 
group  of  farms  and  $8.13  worth  used  on 
the  more  profitable  farms. 

Efficiency  of  Productive  Livestock 

Efficiency  of  livestock  production 
as  measured  by  the  returns  for  each  $100 
of  feed  fed  apparently  had  more  effect 
than  any  other  one  factor  on  net  farm 
incomes  in  this  area  in  1931.   Two  farms 
had  less  than  $50  returns  for  each  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed,  while  others  each  gave  $200  or  more  total  return  for  each 
$100  of  feed  used.   The  125  farms  ranged  as  follows  in  this  factor. 

Returns  per  $100    IT  umber  Table  10  shows  that  there  was  an 

feed  to  livestock   of  farms       average  return  of  $151  for  $100  worth  of 

feed  fed  to  all  productive  livestock  on 
the  more  profitable  farms  and  only  $34 
return  for  $100  feed  on  the  less  profit- 
able group.   This  same  relation  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  each  kind  cf  livestock. 

It  may  well  be  noted  that  there  was 
an  average  of  107.7  eggs  produced  per  hen 
on  the  more  profitable  farms  and  only  92.8 
eggs  per  hen  on  the  less  profitable  group. 
There  were  6.4  pigs  weaned  per  litter  and 
100  pounds  of  pork  produced  with  only  381 
pounds  of  feed  on  the  more  profitable  farms, 
while  only  5.4  pigs  were  weaned  per  litter 
and  475  pounds  of  feed  were  used  for  each 
100  pounds  gain  on  the  less  profitable 
farms.   The  milk  production  was  1693  pounds 
more  per  cow  on   the  more  profitable  farms 
and  the  total  dairy  returns  amounted  to 
$29  more  per  cow. 


Peed  per  acre 

Number  of  farms 

$   .00 

to 

$1.99 

1 

2.00 

to 

3.99 

24 

4.00 

to 

O  •  ^  t/ 

32 

6.00 

to 

7.99 

16 

8.00 

to 

9.99 

23 

10.00 

to 

11.99 

14 

12.00 

to 

13.99 

2 

14.00 

to 

15.99 

4 

16.00 

to 

17.99 

4 

18.00 

tc 

19.99 

0 

20.00 

to 

21.99 

1 

22.00 

to 

23.99 

1 

24.00 

or 

more 

3 

$  30 

to 

$  49 

2 

50 

to 

69 

6 

70 

to 

89 

23 

90 

to 

109 

16 

110 

to 

129 

26 

130 

to 

149 

22 

150 

to 

169 

17 

170 

to 

189 

10 

190 

to 

209 

1 

210 

to 

229 

0 

230 

to 

249 

0 

250 

to 

269 

1 

270 

to 

289 

0 

290 

to 

309 

1 

Farms  on  Lower  Valued  Land  of  North  Central  Illinois,  1931 
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Table  9 — Amount  and  Efficiency  of  Productive  Livestock* 


Items 


Your 

farm 


Average  of 
125  farms 


25  moat 

profitable 

farms 


25  least 
profitable 
farms 


Total  feed  to  all  productive  livestock 
Beef  cattle  ------------ 

Mixed  cattle-  ----------- 

Dairy  cattle-  ----------- 

Hogs-  --------------- 

Sheep  --------------- 

Poultry  -  --__--_____ 

TOTAL  FEED  USED  PER  ACRE 

Total  returns  from  productive  livestock 

Beef  cattle 

Mixed  cattle-  ----------- 

Dairy  cattle-  ----------- 

Hogs 

Sheep  --------------- 

Poultry  -------------- 

Total  returns  per  acre-  ------ 


L 


551  838 


$1  822 


$. 


159  (43) 
689  (60) 
702  (22) 
840  (123) 
135  (46) 
104 

7.32 


$2  121 


1  332 
1  077 

804 
634 
100 
133 


(5) 

(10)1 
(10) 

(9) 


1  578  (13) 
426  (9) 
469  (3) 
931 

147  (9) 
83 


I. 


8.13 


$ 


7.52 


$2  118 


$2  756 


914  (43) 
859  (60) 
082  (22) 
908  (123) 

83  (46) 
277 

8.44 


$1  772 


1  647  (5) 
1  731  (10) 
1  250  (10) 

811 

113  (9) 

382 

12.29 


1  077  (13) 
271  (9) 

599  (3) 
822 

43  (9) 
206 


6.28 


Table  10 — Efficiency  of  Productive  Livestock 


Items 

Your 
farm 

Average  of 
125  farms 

25  most 
profitable 
farms 

25  least 

profitable 

farms 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 

All  productive  livestock-  ------ 

$ 

$  115 
79 

$  151 
124 

$   84 

68 

125 

161 

64 

154 

155 

128 

108 

128 

88 

tiogs-  ------------   -  - 

61 

113 

29 

Poultry 

Number  of  hens — average  for  year-  - 
Number  of  eggs  per  hen — average  -  - 

$ 

$  207 
110.7 
106.5 

$  239 
125.8 
107.7 

$  175 
109.9 
92.8 

Hogs 

Returns  per  100  lbs.  pork  -  -  -  -  - 
Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  pork  -  -  -  - 
Pounds  of  feed  per  100  lbs.  pork-  - 

$ 

21  657 
$    4.13 

3.82 
443 

5.7 

18  638 
$    4.35 

3.40 
381 

6.4 

21  631 
$    3.80 

4.30 
475 

5.4 

Dairy  cows 

Number  of  cows  milked  ------- 

Pounds  of  milk  per  milk  cow  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  milk  cow-  -  -  -  - 

$ 
i ,  ...   , 

7.5 
6  647 
$   86 

10.7 
7  385 
$  101 

6.2 
5  692 
$   72 

"A  figure  in  parenthesis  designates  the  number  of  farms  which  that  item  represents. 
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Labor  and  Pov/er  and  Machinery  Efficiency 


On  one  farm  the  work  in  oaring  for  the  crops  and  livestock  should 
nave  required  only  142.7  days  for  each  man  working  on  the  farm,  while  on 
another  farm  the  acres  of  crops  and  amounts  of  livestock  cared  for  would 
normally  require  400.5  days  of  labor  per  man.  Page  16  gives  a  discussion  of 
the  standards  "by  which  the  man  work  units  are  calculated.   This  great  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  per  worker  on  different  farms  is 
shown  on  the  left  side  "below. 


Man  work 
units  per  man 


Number 
of  farms 


Horse  and  machinery       Number 
efficiency  index!/       of  farms 


140  to 

169 

4 

170  to 

199 

19 

200  to 

229 

28 

230  to 

259 

31 

260  to 

289 

20 

290  to 

319 

12 

320  to 

349 

7 

350  to 

379 

1 

380  to 

409 

3 

40  to  59 

60  to   79 

80  to  99 

100  to  119 

120  to  139 

140  to  159 
160  to  179 
180  to  199 
200  or  more 

i/l: 


3 
19 

29 
33 
24 

7 
4 
2 
3 


ncludes  mechanical  power 


Above  on  the  right  side  is  shown  the  distribution  of  farms  according 
to  the  Horse  and  Machinery  Efficiency  Index.   The  horse  and  machinery  efficiency 
index  for  any  farm  is  calculated  by  finding  the  number  of  acres  of  crops 
worked  on  that  farm  with  the  same  horse  and  tractor  power  and  machinery 
cost  with  which  100  acres  of  crops  are  worked  on  the  average  farms  of  the 
same  size  and  having  the  same  amounts  of  livestock  feeding  to  do.   This 
enables  each  cooperator  to  compare  his  horse  and  machinery  efficiency  with 
that  of  other  farms  of  the  same  size  as  his  and  with  those  having  like 
amounts  of  work  with  livestock. 

The  table  on  page  17  will  enable  each  cooperator  to  determine  whether 
a  high  or  low  cost  for  horse  power  and  machinery  is  caused  by  high  or'  low 
costs  of  operating  his  truck,  auto,  tractor,  other  machinery  or  horses. 

Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  Sold 


Differences  in  prices  received  for  products  sold  had  more  to  do 


Percent  of  average  Number 

price  received  of  farms 

70.0  to   79.9$  6 

80.0  to  89.9$  29 

90.0  to   99.9$  38 

100.0  to  109.9$  30 

110.0  to  119.9$  13 

120.0  to  129.9$  4 

130.0  to  139.9$  1 

140.0  to  149.9$  2 

150.0  or  more  2 


with  placing  farms  in  the  high  or  low 
groups  than  has  usually  been  true  other 
years.   On  some  farms  products  on  hand 
were  sold  before  large  price  declines 
had  taken  place,  and  some  farms  were 
favored  by  special  markets  for  at  least 
part  of  their  products.   The  range  in 
average  prices  of  all  six  products 
listed  in  Table  12  is  shown  on  the  left. 


Farms  on  Lower  Valued  Land  of  North  Central  Illinois,  1921 
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Table  11 — Labor  and  Power  and  Machinery  Costs 


Items 

Your 
farm 

| 1 L_ 

Average  ofi   25  most 
125  farms  j  profitable 

tarms 

i 

25  least 

profitable 

farms 

Labor 

MAN  WORK  UNITS  PER  MAN-  - 

j 

242.0       248.7 
1.77       1.81 
$   6.21  j$    6-68 

236.5 

Average  number  of  men  ------- 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

$ 

1.76 

$   6.06 

Power  and  machinery 

HORSE  AND  MACHINERY  EFFICIENCY 

100.0 
75.2 
40.8 
5.43  ' 
$  218 
40 

$   1.46 

2.51 

3.97 

10.18 

110.3 
72.0   1 
48.0 
5.06 
$  195 
39 

$    1.37 

2.51 

3.88 

10.56 

89.6 

Percent  of  farms  with  tractors-  -  - 
Percent  of  farms  with  trucks-  -  -  - 
Average  number  of  workable  horses  - 
Value  of  feed  fed  to  horses  -  -  -  - 
Feed  cost  per  workable  horse-  -  -  - 

Costs  per  crop  acre 
"Horse  feed  and  depreciation  -  -  - 

$ 
$ 

72.0 
40.0 
4.92 
$  206 
42 

$   1.39 

2.85 

4.24 

10.30 

jaaciiin^ry—           —        — 

Horses  and  machinery  -  -  -  -  

Labor,  horses  and  machinery  -  -  - 

Table  12 — Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  Sold 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
125  farms 


25  most 
profitable 
farms 


25  least 
profitable 

farms 


Amounts  sold 


Corn- 
Oats— 
Wheat - 
Pork— 
Milk- 
Eggs- 


•bushels  - 
■bushels  - 
—bushels- 
pounds-  - 
■pounds-  - 
■dozens-  - 


Prices  received 


Corn — cents  per  bushel-  - 
Oats — cents  per  bushel-  -  • 
Wheat — cents  per  bushel  -  ■ 
Pork — dollars  per  100  lbs.' 
Milk — dollars  per  100  lbs.' 
Eggs — cents  per  dozen  -  -  ■ 


790 
376 
209 
20  959 
51  162 
685 


801 
350 
181 
16  664 
75  329 
828 


842 
393 
143 
21  874 
31  878 
439 


PERCENT  OF  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED 
FOR  ALL-  


.47 
.23 
.48 
5.97 
1.32 
.20 


100.0 


.48 
.25 
.47 
5.87 
1.42 
.21 


103.4  j 


.45 
.21 
.52 
6.11 
1.32 
.18 


100.0  fo 
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Explanation  of  the  Farm  Efficiency  Chart 
(See  Cnart  on  page  15) 


The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  double  line  across  the 
middle  of  the  chart  is  for  the  middle  farm  of  all  the  farms  to  which  that 
factor  applies;  that  is,  there  are  as  many  farms  above  that  figure  as  there 
are  below  it. 

T±ie  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  top  single  line  across  the 
chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  farm  in  the  factor  named 
at  the  top  of  that  column.   The  figure  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  of  the 
chart  represents  approximately  the  least  efficient  farm  in  that  factor. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  second  from  the  bottom 
line  across  the  chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  of  the 
one-fifth  of  the  farms  which  are  lowest  in. that  factor.   It  also  represents 
approximately  the  least  efficient  in  the  next  to  the  lowest  one-fifth  of  the 
farms  in  that  factor. 

Likewise,  the  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  next  to  the  top 
line  across  the  chart  represents  approximately  the  least  efficient  of  the 
one-fifth  best  farms  in  that  factor.   It  also  represents  approximately  the 
most  efficient  of . the  second  to  the  best  one-fifth  group  of  the  farms  in  that 
factor.   The  other  lines  separate  the  middle  group  in  each  factor  from  the 
groups  next  to  it. 

By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at  approximately  the  place 
which  represents  the  efficiency  of  his  farm  in  each  factor  and  then,  by  fill- 
ing in  with  a  colored  crayon  or  pencil  the  space  below  such  lines,  a  cooper- 
ator  can  see  clearly  where  his  farm  stands  in  efficiency  in  each  factor. 

Table  13 — Relation  of  Net  Income  from  Investment  to  Number  of 


Factors 

in  Which 

Farms  Exct 

a 

Number 

of 

factors  in 

Number  of 

Eate 

Net  income 

which 

fa: 

:ms  excel 

farms 

earned 

from  investment 

8 

or 

more 

16 

+  .58 

$  140 

7 

22 

-.12 

-146 

6 

17 

-.73 

-256 

5 

20 

-1.73 

-672 

4 

17 

-2.42 

-758 

3 

13 

-2.13 

-806 

o 

or 

less 

21 

-3.36 

-1  186 

The  following. 10  factors  were  used  in  the  analysis  shown  in  the  table 
above:   expense  per.  $100  gross  income,  gross  receipts  per  acre,  man  work  units 
per  farm,  yield  of  corn,  percent  of  land  in  higher  profit  crops,  feed  fed  per 
acre  to  productive  livestock,  returns  per  $100  feed  to  all  productive  live- 
stock, man  work  units  per  man,  horse  and  machinery  efficiency  index,  and  per- 
cent of  average  price  received.   Only  one  farm  was  above  the  average  in  all  10 
factors.   Sixteen  that  were  above  the  average  in  eight  or  more  factors  averaged 
a  net  income  of  $140  a  farm.   Twenty-one  others  that  were  above  the  average  in 
only  two  or  less  factors  had  an  average  net  loss  of  $1186  a  farm.   The  two 
groups  had  an  average  difference  of  $1326  a  farm  in  net  earning  power. 

The  value  of  well  balanced  farming  in  which  all  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness are  done  at  least  fairly  well  is  clearly  shown  in  this  table. 


248. 


Farm  Zfficibnc;/  Chart 
(See  page  14  for  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  chart) 
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115 


10 


437 


43 


42 


10 
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139 


150 


265 


factor  corre  between 


-1.3 


124 


411 


41 


40 


-1.1 


133 


380 


40 


37 
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I i 


142 


50 


75 


♦Returns  for  $100  invested  used  for  poultry. 
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Analysis  of  Horse  Power,  Mechanical  Powvr  ,  and  Machinery  Costs 


Horse  power,  mechanical  power  and  machinery  costs  on  corn-belt  farms 
make  up  a  larger  part  of  all  farm  operating  costs  than  any  other  single  item 
except  labor.   It  has  been  difficult  for  many  who  have  cooperated  in  the  Farm 
Management  Service  to  see  wherein  their  horse  and  machinery  costs  were  particu- 
larly high  or  low.   In  order  to  analyze  these  costs  more  completely  the  farms 
on  the  higher  valued  lands  have  been  grouped  according  to  the  size  of  farm  and 
use  of  tractor  and  truck  in  Table  15.   The  data  include  those  from  521  farms  in 
the  Farm  Management  Service  on  the  higher  valued  lands  in  the  counties  included 
in  this  report.   It  was  thought  better  to  use  these  data  from  the  higher  valued 
lands  as  standards  than  to  use  averages  of  the  small  number  of  farms  on  the 
lower  valued  lands. 

By  comparing  the  records  of  his  farm  with  the  average  of  other  farms 
of  the  same  size  and  having  the  same  type  of  power  and  equipment  as  his,  each 
cooperator  may  locate  rather  definitely  the  places  that  his  horse  and  machin- 
ery costs  are  particularly  high  or  low.   The  information  in  this  table  is 
presented  only  for  the  purpose  indicated.   Data  for  only  one  year  on  so  small 
a  number  of  farms  as  appear  in  some  of  the  groups  are  not  considered  sufficient 
from  which  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  relative  profitableness  of  farm- 
ing with  or  without  tractors  or  trucks,  or  on  different  sizes  of  farms. 

Man  Jork  Units  Per  Man,  A  Measure  of  Labor  Efficiency 

The  measure  of  labor  efficiency  used  in  this  report  is  the  average 
number  of  man  work  units  worked  per  man  during  a  full  year  of  12  months.   A 
man  work  unit  is  a  measure  of  the  average  amount  of  work  done  in  one  10-hour 
day.   The  amounts  of  work  done  in  a  10-iiour  day  used  in  calculating  the  number 
of  man  work  units  of  labor  performed  on  these  farms  are  based  on  detailed 
cost  records  kept  during  the  four  years  of  192G,  1927,  1928,  and  1929  on  about 
20  farms  in  Champaign  and  Piatt  counties  and  on  dairy  enterprise  studies  in 
north  central  Illinois  for  1928  and  1929. 

Table  14 — Standards  for  Calculating  Man  ffork  Units 


Crops 

Live 

stock 

Kind  of  crop 

Man 

Man  work 

Kind  of 

Man  hours 

Man  work 

hours 

units 

livestock 

per 

units 

per 

per  acre 

animal 

per  ani- 

acre 

unit 

mal  unit 

Corn 

13.3 

1.33 

Cattle  other  than 

Oats 

6.5 

.65 

cows  milked 

22.0 

2.2 

Wheat  ( w i n t  e  r ) 

10.2 

1.02 

Cows  milked  by  hand 

124.2 

12.4 

ifneat  (spring) 

7.7 

.77 

Cows  milked  with 

Eye 

10.2 

1.02 

machine 

94.6 

9.5 

Barley 

7.1 

.71 

Hogs  (per  100  pounds 

Soybeans 

10.9 

1.09 

produced) 

2.7 

.27 

Alfalfa 

13.1 

1.31 

Sheep 

31.6 

3.16 

Clover 

7.6 

.76 

Poultry 

207.5 

20.75 

Timothy 

6.4 

.64 

Horses 

48.9 

4.89 

Soybean  hay 
Sweet  corni/ 
Canning  peas—/ 
Truck  crops!./ 

15.9 

1.59 

13.3 

1.33 

12.0 

1.20 

100.0 

10.0 

17 
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In  Table  14,  page  16  is  given  the  standard  number  of  hours  of  man 
labor  required  throughout  the  year  to  care  for  one  acre  of  each  crop  or  for 
an  animal  unit  of  each  kind  of  livestock.   In  this  study,  one  animal  unit  con- 
sists of  one  mature  horse  or  co\- ,  2  celts  or  calves  or  yearling  cattle  in  the 
"breeding  herd,  2   feeder  cattle,  5  mature  sheep,  10  to  15  lambs  or  feeder  sheep 
and  100  hens.   The  number  of  each  class  of  livestock  was  calculated  for  each 
farm  by  taking  the  average  of  the  numbers  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Value  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  the  Farm  Home 

The  amounts  of  farm  products  used  in  the  homes  of  the  cooperators 
have  been  estimated  and  recorded  from  month  to  month.   The  average  total 
value  of  such  products  at  the  farm  selling  prices  amounted  to  $290  per  farm 
for  the  125  farms  on  which  such  records  were  kept,  as  shown  in  the  table  on 
this  page. 


The  prices  used  were  approximate  wholesale  farm  prices 
milk,  10  cents  per  gallon,  or  about  $1.15  per  100  pounds;  cream, 
pint;  butter,  30  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  18  cents  per  dozen;  poul 
meats,  live  weight  farm  price  at  the  time  slaughtered;  and  potat 
per  bushel.  The  value  of  other  vegetables  was  estimated  accordi 
size  and  quality  of  the  garden  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
the  garden  season.  This  estimate  was  based  on  studies  made  in  f 
by  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Mc  nagement  in  connect 
tailed  cost  account  investigations.  Fifteen  cents  per  quart  was 
of  all  vegetables  and  fruits  produced  on  the  farm  and  canned  or 
winter  use. 


as  follows: 
11  cents  per 
try  and  other 
oes  50  cents 
ng  to  the 
family  during 
ormer  years 
ion  with  de- 
used  in  case 
preserved  for 


The  value  of  these  farm  products  used  in  the  home  was  not  included 
in  the  farm  receipts  as  snown  in  Table  1,  page  3.   However,  the  values  of  the 
poultry  and  livestock  products  were  included  in  the  returns  from  each  class 
of  livestock  in  figuring  the  livestock  efficiency  factors  as  s^own  in  Table 
9 ,  page  1 1 . 

Table  16 — Amounts  and  Value  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  the  Farm  Home 

Average  315  Farms  ,  1931 


Product 

Amounts 

Wholesale 

wholesale 

i 

farm  price 

farm  value 

Fuel 

$  6 

Milk 

330  gal. 

$.10 

33 

Cream 

191  pts. 

.11 

21 

Butter 

90  lbs. 

.30 

27 

Eggs 

194  doz. 

.18 

35 

Poultry 

— 

24 

Beef 

— 

— 

3 

Pork 

704  lbs. 

.063 

44 

Mutton 

— 

— 

1 

Potatoes 

16  bu. 

.50 

8 

Other  vegetables 

— 

— 

40 

Fresh  fruits 

— 

— 

4 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

240  qts. 

.15 

36 

Miscellaneous 

— 

-- 

3 

Total 

$290 
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Location  cf  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  More 
Profitable  and  the  Less  Profitable  Farms 

Much  of  the  difference  in  the  average  net  earnings  between  the 
25  most  profitable  and  the  25  least  profitable  farms  is  accounted  for  in 
Table  17. 

quality  of  land.   The  125  farms  used  in  this  report  are  all  on  the 
lower  valued  lands  of  these  4  counties.   It  is  shown  in  Tables  5  and  7,  page 
7,  that  the  more  profitable  farms  had  a  larger  proportion  of  tillable  land  and 
land  of  a  higher  appraised  value  than  the  less  profitable  farms. 

Inventory  changes.   There  was  more  decrease  of  inventories  on  the 
less  profitable  than  on  the  more  profitable  farms.   This  is  discussed  on  page 
4.   Inventory  changes  affecting  factors  other  than  feed  and  grain  enter  into 
the  data  shown  in  Table  17. 

Efficiency  of  livestock.   The  25  more  profitable  farms  realized  $151 
from  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock  while  the  25  least 
profitable  farms  received  only  $84  or  a  difference  of  $67  for  each  $100  worth 
of  feed  used.   The  average  amount  of  feed  used  on  all  farms  was  valued  at  $1838 
at  farm  prices.   The  larger  returns  for  each  $100  of  this  feed  used  on  the 
more  profitable  farms  accounts  for  $1231  difference  in  average  gross  income 
between  the  two  groups  of  farms.   This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  keeping 
horses  on  the  two  groups  of  farms.   The  better  returns  for  feed  fed  on  the 

Table  17 — Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the 
26  Most  Profitable  and  the  26  Least  Profitable  Farms 


Factors  considered Average  difference 

Efficiency  of  livestock  $1  231 

Crop  yields  236 

Prices  of  grain  28 

Cropping  system  25 

Amount  of  livestock  23 

Miscellaneous  expense  -  20 

Cost  of  power  and  machinery  -  23 

Cost  of  man  labor  -223 


Total  located  differences 

$1  272 

Difference  in  net  income s- 

-5.63$  of  average  capital 

$2  027 

more  profitable  farms  were  partly  due  to  the  kind  of  livestock  kept.  As  an 
average,  there  were  4.5  more  milk  cows  and  15.9  more  hens  per  farm  on  the  more 
profitable  farms.  About  60$  of  the  grain  produced  on  these  farms  was  fed,  the 
rest  being  sold  as  grain.   In  areas  where  more  grain  is  fed  on  the  farms,  live- 
stock efficiency  becomes  relatively  more  important. 

Crop  yields.  Most  years  differences  in  yields  of  crops  account  for 
much  of  the  differences  between  the  more  and  less  profitable  groups  of  farms. 
However,  in  1931,  the  larger  inventory  losses  more  frequently  occurred  on  farms 
having  high  production  in  1930,  and  this  tended  to  offset  the  advantages  of 
good  yields  in  1931.   Consequently  it  is  seen  in  Table  8,  page  9,  and  in 
Table  17,  page  19,  that  there  was  an  advantage  of  only  $236  because  of  better 
yields  on  the  more  profitable  farms  in  1931. 
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Prices  of  grain.   Not  much  of  the  differences  in  income  between  the 
two  groups  of  farms  can  be  attributed  to  differences  in  prices  of  grain.   It 
is  shown  in  Table  12,  page  13,  that  the  more  profitable  farms  received  as  an 
average  3  cents  a  bushel  more  for  corn,  4  cents  more  for  oats,  and  5  cents  less 
for  wheat  than  the  less  profitable  farms.   These  differences,  applied  to  the 
amounts  sold  on  the  average  of  all  farms ,  show  a  total  difference  of  only  $28 
in  favor  of  the  more  profitable  farms. 

As  shown  in  Table  17,  not  much  of  the  average  difference  between  the 
two  groups  of  farms  can  be  attributed  to  any  other  one  factor.   The  heavy  in- 
ventory losses  on  farms  that  had  good  production  in  1930,  or  that  carried 
their  1931  crops  and  livestock  over  the  first  of  the  year  tended  to  counteract 
the  influence  that  several  of  the  factors  usually  show  on  net  earnings. 

vThile  the  expenses  an  acre  were  greater  on  the  more  profitable  farms, 
it  may  well  be  noted  that  they  had  less  untillable  pasture  land  and  more  live- 
stock an  acre  that  required  increased  labor  and  equipment.   It  is  significant 
that  with,  only  $271  more  expense  for  labor,  power  and  machinery  and  miscellaneous 
items  of  expense ,  the  more  profitable  farms  produced  crops  and  livestock  worth 
$1523  more. 

Comparison  of  Seven  Years'  Records 

Earnings  for  a  seven-year  period  on  a  group  of  farms  in  Livingston, 
McLean,  Tazewell  and  "Joodford  counties  are  shown  in  Table  18.   The:  figures' in 
the  first  column  are  averages  for  the  three  years  of  1925,  1926,  and  1927. 
The  315  records  for  1931  do  not  include  about  40  farms  on  lower-valued  land 
that  were  included  in  the  reports  of  earlier  years. 

The  extent  to  which  the  general  depression  has  affected  corn-belt 
agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  drop  in  farm  receipts  less  expenses  from  $4282 
a  farm  in  1928  to  $201  a  farm  in  1931.  TThile  there  was  a  drop  during  those 
four  years  of  $18.65  an  acre  in  gross  receipts,  there  was  a  decrease  of  only 
$2.10  an  acre  in  total  expense. 

Increased  efficiency  during  the  period  is  shown  by  the  increase  in 
percent  of  tillable  land  in  higher  profit  crops,  in  the  larger  number  of  eggs 
produced  per  hen  and  the  increase  in  pounds  of  milk  produced  per  cow. 

Organization  and  Purpose  of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm 
Management  Service 

The  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  was  first  organized  in  Illinois 
during  the  latter  part  of  1924.   The  cooperators  in  the  original  project  were 
farm  bureau  members  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and  Woodford  counties.   Its 
purpose  is  to  assist  the  cooperating  farmers  to  keep  such  farm  accounts  as  will 
enable  them  to  study  the  efficiency  with  which  they  are  conaucting  their  farm 
business  and  to  apply  to  their  individual  farms  the  practices  in  farm  organiza- 
tion and  operation  which  have  proved  profitable  on  other  farms  of  a  similar  type. 
The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular  farm  management  extension  work  in 
farm  accounting  begun  in  1915. 
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Table  18— Compari son  of  Seven  Years'  Records 
Farms  in  Farm-Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  in 
Livingston,  McLean ,  Tag eve 11  and  Woodford  Counties 


Items 


Average 
1925-6-7 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931= 


Number  of  farms*  -  -  -  -  • 
Rate  earned  on  investment- 
Labor  and  management  wage- 
Receipts  less  expenses  -  - 
Cash  balance  for  year-  -  • 
Change  in  inventories-  -  - 


175 

l$-296 
295s 
3297 
-339 


Gross  receipts  per  acre- 
Total  expense  per  acre  - 
Net  receipts  per  acre-  - 


Size  of  farm  in  acres-  -  -  -  -  - 

Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Farm  improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Machinery  investments  per  acre  -  -  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -----  - 

Receipts  and  net  increases — total-  - 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies 

Cattle 

Dairy  products --_ 

Hogs -  - 

Sheep-  -   ---___-___-- 

Poultry  and  eggs 

All  other  income  -----  - 

Bushels  per  acre  of 

Corn ___ 

Oats ___-- 

Winter  wheat ____- 

Barley 


22,36 

13.68 

8.68 

232.3 

$195.12 

24, 4i 

8.19 

259.99 

$519* 

2211 

560 

3*7 
1654 

71 

266 
85 

49.7 
37.4 
19.7 


Percent   of  tillable  land  in 
High  profit  crops-  -.  -  - 
Medium  profit   crops-  -  - 
Low  profit  crops  -  -  -  - 


Feed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock 

Returns  per  $100  feed  to 

All  productive  livestock  -  -  

Beef  cattle ___-. 

Hogs  -------   —  _  __ 

Pounds"  of  pork  per  acre -  -  -  - 

Pounds  of  milk  per  milk  cow-  -  -  -  - 

Eggs  per  hen  ---  __-__  — 


Hired  and  home  labor  per  crop  acre 
Man  work  units  per  man  ------ 

Horse  and  machinery  per  crop  acre- 


59.9 
8.7 

$     9-0U 


$151 

99 
163 

73,1 

84.9 
$    8,36 

5.65 


150 

5.66$ 

$1084 

U282 

3336 

+946. 

27,36 
13.60 
14.26 

23U,6 

$189.47 

24.88 

S.53 

25L7^ 

$6535 

3322 

670 

469 

1566 

110 

305 

93 


53-0 
43.8 
18.4 
29.7 


60.8 
15.1 

24.1 


$     IO.3U 

$  l42 
133. 
127 
76.0 

92.5 
$       8,27 

5-5* 


♦Records  of  37  farms  on  the  lower  valued  land  of 
summary  in  1931 »      Such  farms   are   included  among 


380 
5.56fo 
$1003 
U023 

3315 
+708 

27.17 
13.  kS 

13.6s 

227.6 

$184.20 

24. 60 

8.24 

246.12 

$6185 

2936 

599 
611 

1579 
68 

312 
80 


.97$ 


46.2 
U5.8 

21.1 
28.3 

61.  k 
13.9 
24.7 

$     10.60 


$  lkk 
120 
134 

73.7 
6166 
94.0 

8,l4 
5.35 


380 

i 

$-1616 

1463 

2884 
-1U21 


15.^3 

13.01 

2.42 

230.6 

$184.64 

24.35 

9.17 

248.21 

$3559 
969 
3*1 
583 

1335 

24 

218 

89 

36.1 

35-S 
24.9 
23.6 


61.9 
13.* 
24.7 

$      9.7* 


$  126 

92 

128 

72.0 

657* 

93.5 

$       7.29 
232.1 

5.07 


315 
-.92$ 
$-2964 
201 

1735 
-1534. 

9.21 
11.50 
-2.29 

240.3 
$190.60 

24.95 
9.42 

248.55 

$2212 

535 
180 
424 
792 

26 
180 

75 

4S.4 
49.1 
26,2 
3*«5 


64.2 
13.0 
22.8 

$      6.45 


$  118 

80 

109 

84,5 

6839 

102.0 


$•      5.67 
238.6 

3.83 


the  area  were  not  included  in  this 
the  farms  for  other  years. 
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The  Service  was  organized  in  Henry,  Knox,  Peoria  and  Stark  counties 
during  the  fall  of  1S29  and  in  Grundy,  LaSalle ,  Marshall  and  Putnam  counties 
during  the  fall  of  1930.  More  farm  accounting  had  "been  done  in  these  areas  of 
Illinois  during  previous  years  than  in  most  parts  of  the  state.   Farm  manage- 
ment tours  have  played  an  important  part  in  developing  interest  in  the  work. 
The  growing  number  of  farmers  keeping  records  has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
College  of  Agriculture  to  give  through  the  regular  extension  work  the  assis- 
tance desired  by  the  farmers.   This  situation  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service. 

While  the  financial  accounts  kept  in  this  service  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  extension  project  in  farm  accounting,  the  additional  records  regard- 
ing croping  systems,  crop  and  livestock  production  and  feeds  fed  to  each  class 
of  livestock  and  the  personal  contact  with  and  assistance  from  the  f ieldman  make 
the  work  of  much  more  value  to  individuals.   Additional  records  of  practices  fol- 
lowed in  the  production  of  each  kind  of  crop  and  livestock  and  in  the  use  of  labo] 
and  power  and  machinery  also  make  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  of 
more  value  to  the  cooperators  than  is  the  extension  project  in  farm  accounting. 

The  total  average  annual  cost  of  this  service  is  about  $35  per  farm. 
The  fees  vary  with  the  size  of  the  farm,  there  being  an  increase  of  $1.50  per 
year  for  each  40  a.cres  above  60  acres.   Sight  of  the  eleven  farm  bureaus  have 
paid  $5  per  farm  per  year.   They  do  this  because  of  the  value  of  the  general 
information  to  all  farm  bureau  members.   It  is  true,  however,  that  all  indivi- 
dual records  are  kept  confidential.   The  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and 
Management  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  through  salaries  of  those  directing 
the  work,  clerical  help,  materials,  printing,  and  other  expenses  incident  to 
the  work  spends  about  $10  per  farm  per  year  on  the  project. 

Advisory  committees,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  farm 
bureau  and  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  plan 
and  direct  the  work  in  the  three  areas  where  the  work  is  organized.   These  com- 
mittees employ  the  fieldmen  from  among  those  recommended  "oy   the  University. 
The  funds  collected  from  the  cooperators  by  the  farm  bureaus  are  held  and 
expended  by  the  advisory  committees. 

The  fieldmen  make  four  or  five  regular  trips  to  ail  the  farms  during 
the  year  and  meet  the  cooperators  another  time  in  the  farm  bureau  office  or 
other  convenient  place  during  January  to  check  over  the  account  books  for  the 
preceding  year.   On  these  visits  they  assist  the  men  with  their  records  and 
secure  information  about  practices  with  crops  and  livestock.   During  the 
second  and  succeeding  years  they  spend  considerable  time  in  studying  the  annual 
report  with  each  cooperator  and  give  extra  time  to  those  who  wish  special 
service  in  the  way  of  reorganizing  some  parts  of  the  farm  business. 

The  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  service  throughout  the  state  is  under 
the  direct  superivision  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Mosher,  assistant  proiessor  of  Farm  Organi- 
zation and  Management.   He  assists  the  local  farm  bureaus  in  organizing  the 
groups  of  cooperators  and  helps  the  fieldmen  in  planning  and  carrying  out  their 
work.   He  also  supervises  summarizing  the  farm  account  books,  analyzing  the 
data  and  preparing  the  annual  reports. 
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As  head  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management,  Pro- 
fessor H.  CM.  Case  gives  general  supervision  to  all  of  the  work  of  the 
project.   He  meets  with  the  advisory  committees  and  assists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  annual  reports  and  in  planning  different  phases  of  the  work. 

Tne  organization  of  the  project  in  this  area  was  made  possible  by 
the  hearty  support  and  assistance  of  the  farm  advisers  and  their  assistants 
in  the  four  counties. 

The  fieldmen,  farm  advisers  and  committeemen  during  the  past  year 
were  as  follows: 


County 

Fieldman 

Adviser 

Livingston 

W.  A. 

Eerrington 

S. 

G. 

Turner 

Woodford 

ti 

it 

H. 

A. 

de  JTerf 

McLean 

J.  B. 

Andrews 

R. 

J. 

Laible 

Tazewell 

ti 

ii 

R. 

E. 

Arnett 

Henry 

F.  A. 

Fisher 

H. 

K. 

Danf orth 

Knox 

n 

11 

A. 

R. 

Kemp 

Peoria 

ii 

n 

J. 

W. 

'vlT.-isenand 

Stark 

ii 

ii 

W. 

A. 

Gilbert 

Grundy 

J.  B. 

Cunningham 

R. 

V. 

Watson 

LaSalle 

ii 

C 

s. 

Gates 

Marshall- 

-  Put nam 

ii 

L. 

T 
<J   • 

Hagar 

Committeeman 

G.  F.  Bennett 

J.  Frank  Felter 

3.  C.  Kraft 

W.  C  Sommer 

J.  P.  Hanna 
Ira  Moats 
Chas .  ".7.  Holmes 
J.  A.  Briggs 

Ed.  N.  Burnhan 
R.  E.  Peddicord 
R.  V.  McKee 


Farm  Practices  That  Pay 

Much  of  the  data  regarding  crops  and  livestock  practices  collected  "by 
the  fieldmen  in  tills  type  of  service  in  the  otner  counties  of  north  central 
Illinois  during  the  years  of  1925  to  1930  inclusive  have  "been  analyzed.   They 
appear  with  other  data  based  on  13  years  work  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Organ- 
ization and  Management  in  Circular  389  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
entitled,  "Farm  Practices  That  Pay."  This  circular  may  be  had  free  by  address- 
ing a  request  for  it  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  cooperator  secure  a  copy  of  this  circular 
and  study  it  carefully.   It  rill  help  to  answer  tae  questions  abnut  how  the 
men  wno  get  best  results  along  different  lines  do  their  work. 


Printed  in  furtherance  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act 
approved  by  Congress  May  8,  1914,  H.  W.  U\mf ord , 
Director  Extension  Service, 
University  of  Illinois 


F0M78-400-5-32 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FARM  BUREAU-FA^  1  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE  FOR  TEE  FARMS 
OF  U3O  COOPERATORS  ON  THE  HIGHER  VALUED  LAND  IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1932* 

J.   B,  Andrews,   J.   B.   Cunningham,   F.  A.   Fisher,   M.  L.  Mosher,   H.   C.   M,   Case 

The  net  losses  for  the  area  as  a  whole  were  slightly  less  in  1932  than  in 
1931*     In  Henry,   Knox,   Peoria,   and  Stark  Counties  the  net  losses  averaged  9^  cents 
per  acre  in  1932,   "but  were  $3»66  an  acre  in  1931.     In  Livingston,   McLean,   Tazewell, 
and  Woodford  Counties,    the  losses  wore  higher  in  I932i   "being  $2.99  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  $2.29  in  1931.     The  losses  were  also  slightly  higher  in  1932  in  Grundy, 
LaSalle,   Marshall,   and  Putnam  Counties,   beine  $1.92  an  acre  as  compared  with  $1.66  in 
1931. 

The  fact  that   there  are  more  beef  cattle  and  hogs  in  Henry,   Knox,   Peoria,    and 
Stark  Counties  than  in  the  other  areas  and  that  meat  production  was   relatively  more 
profitable  than  grain  production  in  1932  than  in  1931  accounts  for  the  greater  reduc- 
tion of  losses  in  those  counties. 

There  was  an  average  net  loss  per  farm  of  $506  in  1932  on  the  U3O  farms  in- 
cluded in  this  report.     Farm  earnings   in  this  area  for  several  years   are  shown  in 
Table  15,   page  21. 

For  the  state  as  a  whole  1932  was  the  third  successive  year  for  which  there 
was  a  net  loss  on  the  average  of  all  Illinois  farms.     In  spite  of  this  fact  production 
from  Illinois   farms  has   remained  at  normal  levels  in  contrast  to  the  drastic  reduction 
in  output  from  most   other  industries.     Analyses  of  cost  accounting  records  show  why 
the  individual  farmer  continues  to  produce  at  normal   rates   even  though  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  be  drastically  low.     It  is  because  most  of  his  costs  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  cannot  avoid  them  by  shutting  down  operations.     Also,    each  producer  furnishes 
so  small  a  part  of  the  supplies  reaching  his  market  that  he  cannot  expect  to  cause  a 
higher  price  by  withholding  a  part  of  his  products.     It  is  only  by  group  action  which 
either  rewards  the  individual  for  reducing  production  or  forces  Mm  to  reduce  that 
any  material   decrease  can  be  expected.      The  cash  costs  which  can  be  avoided  by  not 
operating  the  land  amount  of  from  10  to  20  percent   of  the  total  costs   in  the  case  of 
common  farm  crops  grown  in  Illinois. 

Other  industries   than  farming  also   suffered  a  further  slump  for  1932.     The 
earnings   of  a  group  of  SUO  industrial  corporations  reported  by  a  nationally  known 
bank  show  an  average  net  loss  of  one-tenth  of  one  percent  on  their  invested  capital 
for  1932.     The  average  rate  of  return  on  capital  invested  in  these  corporations  was 
13. k  percent  in  1929,    7.1  percent  in  1930,   and  3.3  percent   in  1931. 


The  U30  farms  included  in  this  report  are  all   on  the  higher-valued  land  of  the 
area.     Most  of  the  tillable  land  on  these  farms  is   of  the  brown  silt  loam  soil 
type.     The  records  of  97  other  farms  on  the  lower-valued  land  in  these  counties 
are  included  in  a  report  entitled,    "Report  of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management 
Service  for  97  Farms  on  the  Lower-Valued  Land  of  North  Central  Illinois."     Rec- 
ords of  all   the  farms  in  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management   Service  in  all   twelve 
counties  named  in  the  first  paragraph  are  included  in  these  two  reports. 
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Capital  Investments 

The  average  total  capital   investment  in  these  H30  farms  was   $^5,705.     This  in- 
cludes  the  land  at  ahout  $139  per  acre  for  the  "bare  land  which  is  less  than  pre-war 
value.i/     The  larger  total   investments  on  the  more  profitable  farms  are  "because  the 
farms  are  larger  as  shown  in  Table  U,   page  7.     Farms  with  large  investments  in  cattle 
and  hogs  tended  to  fall   into  the  more  profitable  groups  of  farms.   The  investments  in 
cattle  were  more  than  twice  as  great  and  in  hogs  more  than,  one-half  greater  on  the  more 
profitable  farms  than  on  the  less  profitable  farms, 

Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Taking  inventory  changes  into  account,    the  total   receipts  and  net  increases 
amounting  to  $3,238  were  nearly  four  times  as  large  per  farm  on  the  86  most  profitable 
as  on  the  8b  least  profitable   farms.     While  the  total  livestock  receipts  on  the  more 
profitable  farms  were  nearly  four  times   those  on  the  less  profitable  farms,   the  live- 
stock investments  were  only  about  65  percent  greater.     The  receipts  from  cattle  were 
lM-  times  as  great,   from  hogs  two  and  one— half  times  as  great,   and  the   receipts  from 
dairy  products  were  three  times  as  great  on  the  more  profitable  as  on  the  less  profit- 
able farms.     The  poultry  and  egg  sales  were  nearly  70  percent  larger  on vthe  more  prof- 
itable  farms. 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 

While  the  total  expenses  and  net  decreases  of  $1,919  per  farm  on  the  most 
profitable  farms  were  about  J>2  percent  more  than  on  the  less  profitable  farms,   the 
farms  were  31  percent  larger  and  had  nearly  four  times  the  income.     Any  cooperator  who 
finds  that  his  expense  on  machinery  and  equipment  was  unusually  large  or  small  may  well 
turn  to  Table  12,   page  17,  where  he  can  compare  this  part  of  his  farm  record  with  that 
for  other  farms  of  the  same  size  and  having  the  same  type  of  equipment. 

Net  Income  From  Investment  and  Management  on  the  Inventory  Basis 

The  average  net  loss  on  the  investment  amounted  to  $506  per  farm.     The  86 
most  profitable  farms  had  small  average  net  incomes  of  $678  per  farm.     The  net  losses 
on  the  86  least  profitable  farms  averaged  $l,2Hl  per  farm,   or  $1,919  less   than  the 

average  net  income  on  the  more  profitable  farms. 


Net  income  on  Number 


investment 

of  farms 

Over      $2  750 

$2  7U9  to  2  250 

2  2U9  to  1  750 

1  7^9  to  1  250 

1 

3 
k 

1  2H9  to    750 
7^9  to    250 
2^9  to  -  2^9 

-  250  to  -  7^9 

-  750  to  -1  2U9 

17 
32 

66 

139 
108 

-1  250  to  -1  7*+9 
-1  750  to  -2  2U9 
-2  250  to  -2  7^9 
-2  750  or  less 

33 

18 

U 
l 

Efficiency  in  farm  organization  and 
operation  still  pays  even  though  the  average 
losses  are  appalling.     The  average  difference 
of  nearly  $2,000  a  farm  between  the  one-fifth 
that  made  a  little  net  income  and  the  one-fifth 
that  showed  the  greatest  net  losses  was  due 
largely  to  differences  in  efficiency  in  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  farms.     One  farm 
had  a  net  income  of  $2,875  and.  another  a  net 
loss  of  $2,76U.     Including  the  average  decline 
of  $1,2^7  in  the  inventory  values   of  livestock, 
grain,  "buildings,   and  equipment  as  shown  in 
Tables  2  and  3,    the  distribution  of  the  farms 
according  to  the  net  incomes  and  net  losses  is 
shown  to  the  left. 


1/  The  value  placed  on  land  on  farms  in  Livingston,  McLean,  Taxewell  and  Woodford 
Counties  was  reduced  25  percent  from  what  it  had  been  during  previous  years. 
This  placed  it  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  other  counties. 
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Higher-Valued  Land— 1932 
Table  1_. — Investments   and  Receipts,   Expenses,    and  Earnings   on  Inventory  Basis 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
U30  farms 


86  most 
profitable 
farms 


8b  least 
profitable 
farms 


CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

Land 

Farm  improvements  ........ 

Livestock  total  .  

Horses 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Slieep  , 

Bees .  .  .  . 

Poultry .  .  . 

Machinery  and  equipment  .  .  .  .  . 
Feed,  grain,  and  supplies  .  .  .  . 

Total  capital  investment.  .  .  , 

RECEIPTS  AND  NET  INCREASES 

Livestock  total  ....  

Horses 

Cattle. .  .  .  . 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Bees 

Poultry  ...  

Egg  sales .  .  . 

Dairy  sales 

Feed,  grain,  and  supplies  .  .  .  . 

Labor  off  farm 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Total  receipts  &  net  increases. 

EXPENSES  AND  NET  DECREASES 

Farm  improvements 

Horses 

Productive  livestock  decreases.    . 

Machinery  and  equipment   

Feed,   grain,   and  supplies   .    .    .    . 

Livestock  expense  .    

Crop  expense 

Hired  labor , 

Taxes .    .    . 

Miscellaneous  expenses » 

Total   expenses  &  net  decreases. 

RECEIPTS  LESS  EXPENSES 

Total  unpaid  labor 

Operator's  labor 

Family  labor , 

Net  income  from  investment  and 
management 

RATE  EARNED  ON  INVESTMENT   ..... 
Return  to  capital  and  operator's 

labor  and  management    

5$  of  capital  invested 

LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  WAGE   


$33  363 
5  615 
2  5ig 

523 

1  217 
582 

68 

8 

120 

2  152 
2  057 

$1+5  705 


$35  087 

6  282 

3  221 

516 

1  850 
682 

38 

1 

13U 

2  339 
2  078 

$49  007 


$27  023 
4  938 

1  m 

471 
899 

426 

3^ 

8 

116 

1  835 

l  857 

$37  607 


$  1  676 

4l8 

677 

46 

2 

52 

107 

374 

42 

52 

11 

$  1  781 


$  3  136 


1  134 
1  001 

67 
1 

63 

146 
724 

90 
12 

$  3  238 


$       856 

79 
406 

7 

~40 

84 

24D 

~l 

$      894 


$      245 
16 

4i4 

~46 
l4s 
-3O8 
401 
55 

$  1  633 


$      23S 
15 

435 
155 

59 
169 
390 
397 

61 

$  .1  919 


$      l4g 
6^+ 

509 

145 

-506 
-1.11# 

3 

2  285 

$-2  282 


TlI 


$    229 
29 

375 

66 

3* 

120 

198 

3^3 
55 

$  1  44q 


319 
W 
508 

133 

678 


1. 


1  186 

2  450 
$-1  264 


$  -555 

512 
174 

-1   24l 
-3.30£ 

-729 

1  880 

$-2  609 
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Fam  Earnings   on  the  Cash  Basis 

The  balance  between  the  cash  fam  receipts  and  the  cash  farm  expenses  is   the 
amount  left  and  used  mainly  for  the  payment  of  debts,   interest  on  debts,   family  living 
expenses,    and  life  insurance.     The  average  cash  balance  per  farm  was  $1,395*     0n 
rented  farms  this  is  divided  between  tenant  and  landlord.     On  the  86  more  profitable 
farms   there  was  a  balance  of  $2,226  per  farm  as  compared  with  only  $75**  on  "the  86  less 
profitable  farms.     This   difference  of  $1,^72  a  farm  represents  the  difference  in  cash 
income  available  for  those  dependent  on  the  farms   for  the  payment  of  debts  and  family 
expenses. 

A  much  larger  average  cash  business  was  done  on  the  farms   that  proved  most 
profitable.     The  S6  most  profitable  farms  had  $3,238  cash  expenses  and  $5,^6*+  receipts 
per  farm,   while  the  86  least  profitable  farms  spent  only  $1,^62  and  received  only 
$2,2l6  per  farm.    The  greatest  differences  in  purchases  were  in  feeder  cattle,   feed, 
hired  labor,   and  machinery  and  equipment.     The  more  important  differences  in  sales 
were  in  the  amounts  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,   and  dairy  products. 

Inventory  Changes 

While  the  average  cash  balance  was  $1,395  per  farm,   decreases  in  farm  in- 
ventories  amounting  to   $1,2^7  brought   the  receipts   and  net  increases  less   expenses   and 
net  decreases  down  to  only  $lUg  per  farm.     This  lacks  $506  of  being  enough  to  pay  for 
the  labor  of  the  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  at  hired  man's  wages,   and 
leaves  nothing  to  pay  for  management,    risks,   and  interest  on  the  investment,  which  at 
5  percent  would  amount  to  $2,285  per  farm.      See  pages  2  and  J>.     A  more  complete  study 
of  inventory  changes  is  made  in. Table  2, 

Table  2. — Changes  in  Farm  Inventories 


Items 


Aver j _ 
U30  farms 


86  most  profit- 
able farms 


86  least  profit- 
able farms 


First 

of  year 


End 
of  year 


First 
of  year 


End 
of  year 


First 
of  year 


End 
of  year 


Land j$33  363 

Farm  improvements  .  .  .  j  5  6l5 

Total  livestock 2  51 S 

Machinery  and  equipnent  ,   2  152 

Feed,  grain,  and  supplies^  2  057 

Total  inventories  .  .  ^$^5  705 


$33  3o3 
5  462 
2  310. 
l  956 
1  }Sl 

$kk  458 


$35  087 
6  282 
3  221 

2  339 

2  078 

$49  007 


$35  087 
6  17s 
3  1^7 
2  163 
1  ^25 

$U8  ioo 


$27  023 
k  938 
1  95^ 
1  835 
1  8r^7 

$37  667 


$27  023 


h  79s 
1  698 
1  65^ 
1  125 
$36  298 


Family  Living  Furnished  by  Farm 

The  family  living  furnished  by  the  farm,  when  figured  at  the  wholesale  prices 
for  which  the  products  could  have  been  sold,  amounted  to  about  $230  a  farm  or  $H8  a 
person  in  the  farm  family.   This  is  not  included  in  the  receipts  from  the  farm  as 
shown  in  Table  1.  This  item  may  be  considered  as  labor  income  for  the  farm  operator 
and  other  members  of  the  family  in  addition  to  the  labor  wages  deducted  in  the  accounts, 
Under  present  conditions  the  retail  price  of  foodstuffs  that  farmers  buy  is  high  as 
compared  with  the  farm  price  of  farm  products  sold.  Under  such  conditions  many  farm 
families  may  very  profitably  increase  the  portion  of  their  food  for  summer  and  winter 
use  that  they  produce  on  the  farm.  This  subject  is  discussed  more  in  detail  on  page  18, 
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Table  2.« — Farm  Earnings  on  Cash  Basis — Inventory  Changes — Family  Living 

Furnished  oy_  Farm 


86  least 
profitable 
farms 


Items 


Tour 
farm 


Average  of 
U30  farms 


86  most 
profitable 
farms 


CASE  RECEIPTS 

All  livestock  . . 

Horses 

Cattle, 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Bees 

Poultry  .....  

Eggs 

Dairy  products . 

Feed,  grain,  and  supplies  .... 

Farm  improvements  ...  

Machinery  and  equipment  

Labor  off  the  faim 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Total  cash  receipts  ...... 

CASH  EXPENSES 

Farm  improvements  

Horses  bought  .... 

Cattle  bought 

Hogs  b  ought  . 

Sheep  bought 

Bees  bought . 

Poultry  bought.  • 

Machinery  and  equipment  

Feed,  grain,  and  supplies  .... 
Livestock  expense — other  than  feed 

Crop  expense 

Hired  labor 

Taxes  

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Total  cash  expenses  

CASK  BALANCE  FOR  YEAR . 

Inventories — beginning  of  year.  . 

Inventories — end  of  year 

Change  in  inventories  ....... 

Receipts  and  net  increases  less  ex- 
penses and  net  decreases  ..... 

FAMILY  LIVING  FURNISHED  BY  FARM 

Farm  products  used  in  home.  .  .  . 

Number  in  family 

Farm  products  used  per  person  .  . 


$  2  U02 

37 
811 

889 

93 

3 

8S 

107 
37^ 

960 
2 

120 
52 
11 

$  3  5^7 


$  U  262 

37 

l  290 

l  227 

13U 

l 

103 

1U6 

72U 

909 

5 

186 

90 

12 

$  5  U6U 


$  1  295 
21 

293 

56l 

16 

S 

2U0 

sou 
1 

78 

t 

$  2  216 


93 

25 

385 

U6 

1 

23 

339 

228 
% 

lUg 
08 
1 

55 


8 


$  2  152 

O  225 

45  705 
kk  k 

-1  2 

iUs 


$     1U0 
20 

273 
69 
75 

29 

UU6 
510 
59 
169 
390 

397 
61 

$  3  2^8 

$  2  22fe 

1+9  007 

US  100 
-907 

1   319 


90 

18 
126 

w 

1 

23 

272 
138 

3^ 
120 
198 
3^3 

55 

U62 


IW 


37607 
36  29s 
-1  309 

-555 


2^0 
KB 

us 


2U3 
Us 


227 
5.0 

u5 
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Size  of  Business 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  farrn  family  is  largely  dependent  on  the  net 
income  of  the  farm  business  over  a  period  of  years.  Even  though  a  farm  may  be  ef- 
ficiently operated,  the  total  size  or  volume  of  business  may  be  so  small  as  to  give  an 
inadequate  income.  A  fair  to  large  size  of  business  is,  therefore,  necessary  if  a 
good  standard  of  living  is  to  be  provided  for  the  farm  family.  The  total  amount  of 
labor  required  to  care  for  the  crops  and  livestock  produced  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  measures  of  the  size  of  the  farm  business.  This  takes  into  account 
the  percent  of  the  farm  in  crops,  the  kind  of  crops,  the  amount  and  kind  of  livestock 
kept,  a,s  well  as  the  size  of  the  farm. 

The  man  work  unit  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  labor  required.  A 
man  work  unit  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  work  a  man  will  normally  do  in  one  ten- 
hour  day.  The  average  amounts  of  work  done  in  one  ten-hour  day  used  in  calculating 
the  number  of  man  work  units  of  labor  performed  on  these  farms  are  based  on  detailed 
cost  records' kept  during  several  years  on  about  20  Champaign  and  Piatt  County  farms. 
Tables  showing  the  average  time  required  for  each  of  the  crops  and  kinds  of  livestock 
and  explanations  of  their  use  are  given  on  page  l6. 

As  compared  with  the  86  less  profitable  farms,  the  86  more  profitable  farms 
were  31  «3  percent  larger  and  required  at  average  efficiency  3^«3  percent  more  labor  on 
crops.  They  used  more  than  twice  as  much  feed  and  required  71«5  percent  more  labor  on 
productive  livestock,,  Altogether  the  more  profitable  farms  had  work  that  required 
1+8,5  percent  more  hours  of  labor  than  the  less  profitable  farms. 

Intensity  of  Business— A  fairly  large  business  may  be  conducted  on  a  small- 
sized  farm  by  following  an  intensive  type  of  farming  such  as  dairying,  poultry  rais- 
ing, or  truck  farming.  A  very  large  livestock  business  of  most  any  kind  may  be  de- 
veloped on  a  relatively  small  farm  by  buying  feed.  The  more  profitable  farms  were  not 
only  larger  and  had  more  livestock  than  the  less  profitable  farms,  but  they  also  con- 
ducted a  more  intensive  business.  This  is  shown  by  the  $8.17  more  gross  income  per 
acre,  the  $2.9^  an  acre  more  feed  used,  the  53«2  pounds  an  acre  more  pork  produced, 
and  the  .  2U  more,  man  work  units  per  acre.  The  more  livestock  on  the  more  profitable 
farms  enabled  the  operators  to  distribute  their  labor  to  better  advantage. 

Investments  per  Acre— The  appraised  value  of  the  bare  land  was  slightly 
lower  on  the  86  most  profitable  farms  than  on  the  86  least  profitable  farms.  The 
value  of  farm  improvements  was  also  slightly  lower  on  the  most  profitable  farms.  The 
investment  per  acre  in  productive  livestock  was  nearly  UO  percent  larger  on  the  86 
most  profitable  farms,  but  the  investments  in  horses  and  machinery  and  equipment  were 
lower  on  the  most  profitable  farms. 

Expenses  per  Acre — The  total  of  the  selected  items  of  expense  per  acre  as 
shown  in  Table  %   page  7»  is  one  of  the  best  measures  that  the  individual  cooperator 
can  use  to  determine  whether  his  expenses  are  running  about  as  they  should.  These  es- 
penses  averaged  $9.*+5  on  the  more  profitable  and  $10. 60  on  the  less  profitable  farms. 
If  they  are  particularly  high  or  low  on  any  farm,  a  glance  down  the  column  will  enable 
one  to  see  what  items  are  responsible  for  the  difference.  If  the  acre  expense  for 
machinery  and  equipment  Is  high,  the  cooperator  may  well  turn  to  Table  12,  page  17, 
to  learn  if  the  cause  of  the  high  expense  lies  in  the  auto,  truck,  tractor,  or  other 
machinery. 
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Table  4.— Size  of  Business— Intensity  of  Business— Investments  per  Acre- 
Expenses  per  Acre — Expense  per  $100  "Gross  Income 


Items 


SIZE  OP  BUSINESS 


Total  man  work  units.  .  . 

On  crops.  .  .  

On  productive  livestock 
On  horses  


Size  of  farm — total  acres  ,  .  .  , 
Percent  of  farm  tillable.  .  .  . 
Acres  of  farm  in  crops.  f    .  .  . 

Total  investments  

Total  receipts  and  net  increases. 
Value  of  feed  to  livestock.  .  .  . 


INTENSITY  OF  BUSINESS 
Gross  receipts  per  acre 
Total  expenses  per  acre 
Net  income  per  acre  .  . 


Peed  used  per  acre.  ..,,.., 
Pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre. 
Man  work  units  per  acre  .  .  .  .  . 


INVESTMENTS  PER  ACHE— TOTAL 
Real  estate  ....... 

Land 

Farm  improvements  .  .  . 


Operating  capital 

Eorses.  .  

Productive  livestock.  .  . 
Machinery  and  equipment  • 
Peed,  grain,   and  supplies 


EXPENSES  PER  ACRE— TOTAL. 


Selected  items  of  expense  .    .    .    . 

Farm  improvements 

Machinery  and  equipment  .... 
Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 
Miscellaneous  crop  expense.    .    . 

Hired  and  home  labor 

Taxes   .    

Miscellaneous 

Livestock  and  grain  decreases   .    . 
Eorses 

Productive  livestock 

Peed,   grain,    and  supplies    .    .    . 


Tour 
farm 


Average  of 
430  farms 


442.8 

202f3 

209.6 

30,9 

239  .  5 
89.7 

190.5 

$45  705 

1   781 
1   228 


7.^ 

9.55 
~2.11 

5,13 
107.0 

1*85 


%    190,79 

$    162.72 

139.28 

23,  44 

$  28.07 
2,18 
8.32 
8.98 
8,59 


86  most 
profitable 
fanns 


-  526.3 

217.2 

279.7 

29.^ 

252,7 

90.0 

200.8 

$1+9  007 
3  238 
1  8^7 


86  least 
profitable 
farms 


$ 


12.81 
10.13 

2,68 

7,31 
1U2.7 
2.08 


9,55 
9.**8 


EXPENSE  PER  (5100  GROSS   INCOME 


1,02 

1,73 
.19 

.62 

Mi 
1.68 

,23 

-iOZ 


.07 


'  $     128 


193.93 

Ifotft 

132. 85 

24,86 

30.22 
2.04 

10.70 
9.26 
8.22 


,35LU3 
161,7 
163.1 

29,5 

192,5 

90.1 

152.7 

$37  607 
894 

841 


$ 


4.64 
11.09 
-6,45 

89.5 
1*84 


$    195.36 

$    166.03 

140.38 

25.65 

$      29,33 
2.45 

7,70 

9.53 
9*65 


10.13 

9.^5 

^94 
1,72 

.23 

.67 
4f08 

1.57 

,24 

i 

.68      I 

~7o£    ; 

—    1 

.62    j 


if 


11,09 

10.60 

1,19 

1,95 

,18 

,62 

K53 

1.78 

,29 

.15 
.3** 


$      79 


$    239 
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The  expense  per  $100  gross  income  is  another  good  measure  that  enables 
one  to  know  whether  his  expenses  are  unduly  high  or  unusually  low  for  the  amount 
of  the  gross   farm  income. 

Crop  Yields 

The  yields  of  crops  had  more  to  do  with  placing  farms  in  the  high  or 
low  groups  of  farms  than  any  other  factor  except  efficiency  of  livestock.  This 
is  shown  in  Tahle  lU,  page  19.   Year  after  year  farm  records  have  shown  that 
crop  yields  and  livestock  efficiency  have  "been  the  most  important  factors  in 
determining  net  farm  incomes  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  advantage  in  yield  of  the  86  more  profitable  over  the  86  less 
profitable  farms  was  J .h   bushels  for  corn,  5«  2  bushels  for  oats,  1.7  bushels 
less  for  winter  wheat,  6.6  bushels  for  spring  wheat,  9.^  bushels  for  barley,  and 
1.7  bushels  less  for  soybeans.   These  differences  seem  small,  but  when  all  were 
added  together  with  similar  differences  for  hay  and  pasture  and  average  prices 
were  applied,  they  were  found  to  account  for  $355  a  farm  in  favor  of  the  more 
profitable  farms. 

A  study  of  the  records  of  the  farms  tha+  have  been  in  the  Farm  Manage- 
ment Service  for  seven  years  and  that  have  shown  most  improvement  indicates  that 
changes  in  practices  that  have  increased  crop  yields  have  had  more  to  do  with 
the  increased  incomes  than  any  other  factors  excepting  possibly  those  changes 
that  influence  livestock  efficiency.  Detailed  cost  of  production  studies  show 
that  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  grain  or  a  ton  of  hay  decreases  rapidly 
with  increase  in  yield  per  acre.  The  operators  of  the  most  profitable  farms 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  learn  of  new  varieties  of  seed  or  new  practices 
that  will  enable  them  to  increase  their  yields  per  acre. 

Cropping  Systems, 

The  profitableness  of  the  cropping  system  is  fairly  well  measured  by 
the  relative  portions  of  tillable  land  in  the  higher,  medium,  and  lower  profit 
crops.  The  common  crops  grown  in  this  area  are  listed  in  the  higher,  medium, 
and  lower  profit  groups  in  Table  6,  page  9i  according  to  the  same  classification 
that  has  been  used  for  the  past  seven  years  in  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and 
Woodford  Counties. 

The  more  profitable  group  of  farms  had  1.6  percent  more  of  the  tillable 
land  in  the  higher  profit  crops,  5«^  percent  more  in  the  medium  profit  crops, 
and  7.0  percent  less  in  the  lower  profit  crops  than  were  found  on  the  less  prof- 
itable farms.  Like  the  differences  in  yields,  these  differences  seem  small,  but 
they  are  enough  to  have  caused  an  average  advantage  of  nearly  $80  in  favor  of 
the  more  profitable  farms.  See  Table  lU,  page  19. 

There  is  probably  no  change  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  seven 
years  on  so  many  farms  as  the  change  to  a  definite  cropping  system  that  reduces 
the  acreage  of  oats,  timothy,  and  blue  grass  and  increases  the  acreage  of  alfalfa, 
sweet  clover,  and  corn.   On  most  farms  where  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  the 
higher  profit  plus  one-half  the  medium  profit  crops  is  below  the  average  there  is 
opportunity  to  improve  the  farm  income  through  a  change  in  the  cropping  system. 
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Table  5 .—Crop  Yields 
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Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
U30  farms 


86  most 
profitable 
farms 


86  least 
profitable 
farms 


Grai n  crops — bushels  per  acre 

Corn 

Oats 

!7inter  wheat 

Spring  wheat . 

Barley.  

Soybeans 

Hay  crops — tons  per  acre 

Timothy  

Clover 

Alfalfa 

Clover  and  timothy.  .  .  . 
Soybeans 


62.2 
■S2.0 

23.7 
14.6 
33.8 
26.6 


66.8 

55.1 

24. 4 
16.6 

37.3 
26.5 


^9.4 

49.3 

26.1 

10.0 

27.9 
28.2 


1.21 
1.22 
2.94 
1.49 
2.18 


1.00 
1.26 
3.13 
1.67 
2.24 


1.25 
1.10 

2.67 
1.29 
2.05 


Table  6. — Percent  of  Tillable  Land  in  Higher,  Medium,   and  Lorer  Profit  Crop; 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
43O  farms 


36  most 
profitable 
farms 


86  least 
profitable 
farms 


Percent  of  tillable  land  in 

Higher  profit  crops — total.    .    .   . 

Corn 

Winter  wheat 

Alfalfa 

Sweet  clover 

Canning  and  miscellaneous   .    .    . 

Medium  profit  crops — total.    .    .    • 

Spring  wheat . 

Barley 

Soybeans 

Clover 

Clover  and  timothy  mixed.    .    .    . 
Miscellaneous   

Lower  profit  crops — total   .... 

Oats 

Timothy  

Blue  grass 

Miscellaneous   

ALL  HIGHER  PLUS  PITS-HALF  MEDIUM  . 

Legumes  left  down  

Crop  following  first  year  sweet 
clover 


i 


J° 


$ 


61.5 


HL 


X 


.3 


18.4 
4.8 


£' 


4875 

2.6 
1.5 


,0 


.3 
4.0 

2.5 
2,9 
2.5 
1.8 

24.0     $ 
20.8 

.9 

2.0 


j° 


63.4 
WJT 

3.3 
5.1 

2.7 

16^1 


.8 
6.1 

3.3 

2.0 

2.9 

1.8 

ISU± 
16.3 

.7 
2.4 

.3 


71.8     j 
20.2 

5.1 


61. 8 

wrr 
2.6 
3.7 
6.1 

1.7 
2.8 

1.8 
2.6 

2C.7 
23.4 

.3 

2.2 

.3 

si 

IS. 6 
3.9 


i 


4, 

10 
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Amount  and  Efficiency  of  Productive  Livestock 


The  value   of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  gives  an  idea  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  livestock  enterprise  to  the  whole  farm  "business.     The 
total  amounts  of  feed  fed  to  and  the   total  returns  from  productive  livestock  in- 
dicate the  total   size  of  the  livestock  enterprise.     In  the  analysis  in  Table  7» 
page  11,    the  total  returns  from  each  class  of  livestock  include  the  products  used  on 
the  farm  as  well  as   those  sold. 

Efficiency  of  livestock  production  as  measured  "by  the  returns   for  each 
$100  of  feed  fed  to  all  productive  livestock  apparently  had  more   effect   on  net  farm 
incomes   than  any  other  one  factor.      See  Table  14,   page  19.     The  livestock  efficiency 
index  shows   the  relative  efficiency  of  all  livestock  better  than  any  other  factor. 
It  takes  into  account   the  amount  of  each  kind  of  livestock  as  well   as   the  returns   for 
feed  fed.     The  more  profitable  farms   received  27  percent  more  and  the  less  profitable 
farms  15  percent  less   than  the  average  of  all  farms   for  the  same  amounts  of  feed  fed 
to  the  same  kinds  of  livestock. 

Cattle — The  returns  for  feed  fed  to  cattle  vary  so  much  with  the  proportion 
of  the  cattle  that  are  cows  being  milked  and  those  being  fed  for  beef  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  compare  the  effidency  of  the  cat tie  on  one  farm  with  others  when  only  one 
account  with  all  cattle  on  the  farm  is  kept.     It  is  believed,  however,    that  the 
cattle  efficiency  index  as  used  in  Table  7  is  a-  fair  measure  of  relative  efficiency. 

The  cattle  efficiency  index  for  any  farm  is  the  percent   that   the  returns 
for  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  cattle  on  that  farm  is  of  the  average  returns  for  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed  to  cattle  on  farms  where  the  number  of  cows  milked  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  total  cattle-animal  units  as   on  that   farm.     Cattle  efficiency  was 
only  72  percent  as  high  on  the  8b  least  profitable  farms  as  on  the  average  of  all 
farms,   while  it  was  29  percent  above  average  on  the  86  most  profitable  farms, 

The  feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  beef  produced  was  approximately  $4.50  on 
the  farms  where  considerable  beef  was  produced  but  very  little  milking  done.     The 
feed  cost  per  100  pounds   of  milk  produced  was  about  65  cents  on  farms  where  few 
cattle  other  than  milk  cows  were  kept. 

Hogs  returned  $152  for  $100  of  feed  on  the  more  profitable  and  only  $113 
on  the  less  profitable  farms.     There  was  more  than  twice  as  much  pork  per  farm 
produced  on  the  more  profitable  than  on  the  less  profitable  farms.      It  required  3^9 
pounds  of  feed  valued  at  $1.86  per  100  pounds  of  pork  on  the  more  profitable  as 
compared  with  468  pounds  at  $2.26  on  the  less  profitable  farms.     The  average  returns 
were  27  cents  per  100  pounds  of  pork  greater  on  the  more  profitable  farms. 

Sheep  production  is  a  very  minor  enterprise  on  these  farms,   but  what  there 
were  returned  $120  more  for  each  $100  of  feed  fed  to  them  on  the  more  profitable 
than  on  the  less  profitable  farms.     The  poultry  project  was  a  larger  enterprise  on 
the  more  profitable  than  on  the  less  profitable  farms  as   shown  by  the  1U5  and  100 
hens  per  farm  on  the  respective  groups   of  farms.     The  differences   of  $^7  for  each 
$100  invested  in  the  poultry  flock  and  of  7  eggs  per  hen  in  favor  of  the  more  prof- 
itable farms  indicate     that  poultry  flock  efficiency  was  a  worthwhile  factor  that 
contributed  to   the  better  incomes  on  the  more  profitable  farms. 
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Higher-Valued  Land— 1932 
Table  J_. — Amount  end  Efficiency  of  Productive;  Livestock^ 


Items 


Tour 
farm 


Average  of 
U30  farms 


86  most 
profitable 
farms 


So  least 
profitable 
farms  


Total  feed  to  all  productive  livestock. 

Cattle.    

Hogs .    .    . 

Sheep  .    

Poultry  

Total  feed  used  per  acre. . 


$  1  22S 

589(421) 
521(337) 

99(159) 

69 

5.13 


Total  returns  from  productive  livestock 

Cattle 

Hogs.  .  .  

Sheep  .  .  

Poultry  . 

Total  returns  ner  acre 


$T 


s43 
S65 
692 
126 
205 
7.69 


ll%7 
1  02S(S2) 
66S(73) 
96(35) 
86 

7.31 


$      841 


I  3  31S 


$ 


373(8?) 

46(26) 
57 
4.37 


1  l  026 


$ 


917 
019 

167. 
259 
13.13 


420 
442 

25 
16S 

5.33 


Returns  per  $100  feed  to  all  livestock. 

Cattle.  ....  

Hogs.  ....  

Sheep. .  

Poultry .  .  . 


ISO 

w 

133 

127 
297 


$   ISO 


1S(T 

152 
174 
301 


122 


111 

295 


Total  returns  from  all  livestock  if  fed 

with  average  efficL  ency. 

Livestock  efficiency  index?./,  ,  .  .  .  . 


$1 


843 
100 


U3I 
127 


$1 


222 

85 


CATTLE 


Pounds  of  beef  produced-^ 
Pounds  of  milk  produced-^ 


Total  animal  units  in  cattle.  .  . 

Numbor  of  cows  milked  .  

Percent  of  units  that  were  milked 

Pounds  of  milk  per  cow 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  ..  »  .  .  .  . 
Cattle  efficiency  index—4  .... 


$ 


10  263(194) 

36  722(19^) 
20.5 
6.5 
31.7 
894 

71 
100 


24  362(35) 

Ho  572(35) 
30.  h 

8.6 
28.4 

7  353 

94 

129 


$ 


4  812(42} 
31  521(42) 
14.6 
5.6 
38.4 

6S9 
59 
72 


HOGS 


Pounds  of  pork  produced  

Returns  per  100  lbs.  pork  .  .  .  . 
Peed  cost  per  100  lbs.  pork  .  .  . 
Pounds  of  feed  per  100  lbs.  pork. 
Pigs  weaned  per  litter 


2F)   62S 


$ 


2.67 
2.02 
425 
6.0 


36  059 
$    2.S3 
1.S6 
389 

6.4 


17  234 
$       2.56 
2.26 

468 
6.1 


POULTRY 

Returns  per  $100  invested 

Number  of  hens.  

Number  of  eggs  per  hen.  . 


$  179 
117 
108 


!$ 


201 
145 
109 


154 
100 
102 


1/  A  figure  in  parenthesis  designates  the  number  of  farms  which  that  item  represents. 

2/  The  livestock  effid.  ency  index  is  the  percent  of  the  average  returns  from  feed  fed 
to  all  livestock  weighted  according  to  the  amount  of  feed  fed  to  each  class  of  live- 
stock. It  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  returns  from  all  productive  livestock 
on  a  farm  by  the  total  returns  from  all  livestock  if  each  class  had  been  fed  with 
average  efficiency. 

3/  On  farms  where  weights  of  both  beef  and  milk  were  recorded, 

4/  There  was  $ returned  for  every  $100  of  feed  to  cattle  on  farms  where  the  per- 


cent of  cattle  units  that  were  cows  milked  was  the  same  as  on  your  farm. 
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Labor,  Fewer,  and  kachinery  Costs 

The  labor  efficiency  index  used  in  Table  8,  page  13,  and  in  the  farm 
efficiency  chart  on  page  15  indicates  the  number  of  days  of  productive  work 
done  per  man  on  the  individual  cooperator' s  farm  for  each  100  days  of  productive 
work  done  per  man  on  the  average  of  farms  having  the  same  labor  requirements  on 
crops  and  on  livestock.  The  man  work  units  per  man  increase  quite  rapidly  with 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  farm  and  with  the  amount  of  livestock.  The 
labor  efficiency  index  will  enable  each  cooperator  to  compare  the  amount  of  labor 
used  on  his  farm  with  the  amount  used  on  farms  like  his  as  regards  size  and 
amount  of  livestock. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  was  slightly  more  on  the  more  profitable 
group  of  farms  than  on  the  average  of  all  farms.   The  labor  efficiency  as 
measured  by  the  labor  efficiency  index  was  slightly  lower.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  with  approximately  the  same  amount  of  labor  for  the  work  done, 
the  returns  per  acre  were  $5.37»  or  ~[2   percent  greater. 

Power  and  machinery-— The  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  man  work  unit 
on  any  farm  compared  with  that  on  other  farms  shows  whether  the  horse  power, 
mechanical  power,  and  machinery  cost  is  high  or  low  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  crops  and  livestock  on  that  farm.  The  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  man  work 
unit  decreases  gradually  as  the  amount  of  labor  on  crops  increases  and  decreases 
very  rapidly  as  the  amount  of  labor  on  livestock  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
work  on  crops. 

The  horse  and  machinery  efficiency  index  takes  into  account  the 
relation  of  the  amount  of  labor  on  livestock  to  the  amount  of  labor  on  crops. 
It  is  determined  for  any  farm  by  calculating  the  percent  that  the  horse  and 
machinery  cost  per  man  work  unit  is  of  the  cost  per  man  work  unit  on  that  farm 
using  the  average  farm  having  the  same  total  man  work  units  on  crops  and  the 
same  on  livestock  as  that  farm. 

The  individual  cooperator  may  well  study  his  costs  for  the  use  of 
auto,  truck,  tractor,  other  machinery,  and  labor  as  shown  in  Table  12,  page  17* 
This  will  help  some  to  locate  the  source  of  an  unusually  high  or  low  horse  and 
machinery  efficiency. 

Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  Sold 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  difference  in  earnings  between  the  more 
profitable  and  the  less  profitable  farms  was  due  to  differences  in  prices  re- 
ceived for  products  sold.   Some  of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  grain  was 
due  to  difference  in  quality  of  grain  sold  rather  than  difference  in  time  of 
selling.   Several  dairy  farms  did  have  a  distinct  advantage  because  of  a 
better  market  for  dairy  products. 

Some  cooperators  will  find  that  the  average  price  received  for  all 
products  was  an  important  factor  in  making  their  incomes  high  or  low.  How- 
ever, it  is  rare  that  this  is  so  important  as  crop  yields,  cropping  system, 
livestock  efficiency,  or  labor  and  horse  power  and  machinery  effici  ency. 


Higher-Valued  Iand~-1932 
Tabl e  8. — Labor.   Power,    and  Machinery  Costs 
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Items 


Tour 
farm 


Average  of 
U30  farms 


36  most 
profitable 
farms 


86  least 
profitable 
farms 


LABOR 

Average  number  of  men  

Labor  cost  per  month 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 

Man  work  units  per  man. 

Labor  cost  per  man  work  .unit.  .  .  . 
Labor  effid  ency  indea&L/ 

POWER  AMD  MACHIEBHT 

Average  number  of  work  horses  ,  .  , 
Percent  of  farms  with  tractors,  .  , 
Percent  of  farms  with  trucks.  .  .  . 
Peed  cost  per  workable  horse.  •  •  • 
Cost  per  crop  acre 

Horse  feed  and  depreciation  •  .  . 

Machinery .  ♦  . 

Horses  and  machinery 

Labor,  horses,  and  machinery.  .  . 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

man  work  unit. 

Horse  and  machinery  efficiency 
indes^/.    


1.88 
$  Ul,63 

4.93 
241,0 
$     2.12 
100 


2.03 

$  40.81 

4.96 

259.3 
$'    1.89 
99 


1.73 

$  41.72 
5.68 
204.8 
$     2.45 
92 


5,6 

S3. 7 
39.2 
$  26 


89.5 
43.8 

$  27. 


3 


.86 

2.17 
3.03 
7,96 


$ 


.80 
2.17 
2.97 
7.93 


1.31 


1.13 


1QQ. 


115. 


5^ 

70.9 
27.9 
$  26 


$ 


1.11 

2,45 

3.56 
9,24 

1.54 

33 


Table  9.— -Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  Sold 


Items 

Tour 
farm 

Average  of 
H30  farms 

86  most 
profitable 
farms 

86  least 
profitable 

farms 

Amounts  sold 

$ 

2  5lU 
1  042 

157 
25  666 

732 
46  535 

$     .22 

M 
3.42 

.16 
1.05 

100  $ 

1  768 

659 

214 
34  908 

924 
66  327 

$    .a 
M 

3.56 

.17 

1.29 

108  i 

2  268 

859 

123 

17  101 

^93 

38  796 

$      .22 

A5 

.40 

3,32 
.15 
.90 

96  $ 

Prices  received 

Pork — dollars  par  100  pounds,  .  .  . 
Milk — dollars  per  100  pounds.  .  .  . 
Percent  of  average  price  received 

1 
1 

if  There  was  an  average  of 


man  work  units  per  man  on  farms  having  the  sane  man 


work  units  on  crops  and  the  same  on  livestock  as  the  farm  for  which  this  report 
was  prepared. 
2/  There  was  an  average  cost  of  $  per  man  work  unit  for  horses  and  machinery  on 

farms  having  the  same  man  work  units  on  crops  and  the  same  on  livestock  as  the  farm 
for  which  this  report  was  prepared. 
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Explanation  of   the  Farm  Efficiency  Chart 
(See  Chart  on  page  157~~ 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above   the  double  line  across    the  middle 
of  the  chart  is   for   the  middle  farm  of  all   the  farms   to  which  that  factor  ap- 
plies;   that  is,    there  are  as  many  farms  above  that   figure  as   there   are  "below  it. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  ahove  the  top  single  line  across  the 
chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  farm  in  the  factor  named  at 
the  top  of  that  column.     The  figure  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  of  the  chart 
represents  approximately  the  least   efficient  farm  in  that  factor. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the   second  from  the  bottom  line 
across   the  chart  represents  approximately  the  most   efficient  of  the  one-fifth 
of  the  farms  which  are  lowest  in  that  factor.     It  also   represents  approxi- 
mately the  least  efficient  in  the  next   to  the  lowest  one-fifth  of  the  farms  in 
that  factor. 

Likewise,    the  figure  in  any  column  just   above  the  next  to   the  top  line 
across   the  chart  represents  approximately  the  least  efficient  of  the  one-fifth 
"best   farms  in  that  factor.     It  also   represents  approximately  the  most   efficient 
of   the   second  to  the  best  one-fifth  group  of  the  farms  in  that  factor.     The 
other  lines   separate  the  middle  group  in  each  factor  from  the  groups  next  to  it. 

By  drawing  a  line  across   each  column  at  approximately  the  place 
which  represents  the  efficiency  of  his  farm  in  each  factor  and  then,   hy  filling 
in  with  a  colored  crayon  or  pencil   the   space  below  such  lines,   a  cooperator  can 
see  clearly  where  his   farm  stands  in  efficiency  in  each  factor. 

Table  10. — Relation  of  ITet  Income  From  Investment   to  Number  of 
Factors  in  Which  Farms  Excel 


Number  of  factors  in 

Number 

Rate 

'  Net  income  from  average 

which  farms  excel 

of  farms 

earned 

capital  at  rate  earned 
of  group 

3 

2 
1 
0 


27 

57 
91 

109 

S6 

33 

3 


+2,76 

+  ,73 

+  .02 

-  ,95 
-1.65 

-2.11 
-2.2U 
-3.  SO 


$1  26l 

33^ 
9 

-  1+3U 

-  75^ 

-  36h 
-1  02H 
-1  737 


The  following  seven  efficiency  factors  were  used  in  the  analysis   shown 
in  Table  10  above:      (l)   yield  of  corn;      (2)   percent   of  tillable  land  in  high 
profit  plus  one-half  of  that  in  medium  profit  crops;      (3)    feed  per  acre  to  pro- 
ductive livestock;      (U)   livestock  efficiency  index;      (5)   labor  efficiency  index; 
(6)   horse  and  machinery  efficiency  index;      (7)    total  man  work  units  per  farm. 

The  four  farms   that  were  above  the  average  of  all  U3O  farms  in  the  seven 
factors   earned  annually  an  average  of  2.76  percent  on  the  investment.     The  three 
farms   that  were  below  the  average  in  all   seven  factors  had  an  average  loss   of  ~},80 
percent.      This  difference  of  6.56  percent  amounts   to   $2,99^  when  applied  to   the 
average  farm  capital.      The  value  of  well-balanced  farming  in  which  all  important 
parts   of  the  business   are  done  at  least   fairly  well  is  clearly  shown  from  these 
data. 
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Analysis  of  Horse  Power,  Mechanical  Power,   and  Machinery  Costs 


Horse  power,  mechanical  power,   and  machinery  costs  on  cornVbelt -farms 
make  up  a  larger  part  of  all  farm  operating  costs   than  any  other  single  item 
except  labor.     It  has  "been  difficult  for  many  who  have  cooperated  in  the  Farm 
Management  Service  to  see  wherein  their  horse  and  machinery  costs  were  partic- 
ularly high  or  low.     In  order  to  analyze  these  costs  more  completely  the  farms 
on  the  higher-valued  lands  have  been  grouped  according  to  the  size  of  farm  and 
use  of  tractor  and  truck  in  Table  12,   page  17. 

By  comparing  the  records  of  his  farm  with  the  average  of  other  farms 
of  the  same  size  and  having  the  same  type  of  power  and  equipment  as  his,   each 
cooperator  may  locate  rather  definitely  the  places  that  his  horse  and  machinery 
costs  are  particularly  high  or  low.     The  information  in  this  table  is  presented 
only  for  the  purpose  indicated.     The  data  as  presented  should  not  be  used  as  a 
means  of  drawing  conclusions  regarding  the  relative  profitableness  of  farming 
with  or  without  tractors  or  trucks,   or  on  different  sizes  of  farms. 

Man  Work  Units  per  Man,   a  Measure  of  Labor  Efficiency 

The  measure  of  labor  efficiency  used  in  this  report  is  based  on  the 
average  number  of  man  work  units  worked  per  man  during  a  full  year  of  twelve  months, 
A  man  work  unit  is  a  measure  of  the  average  amount  of  work  done  in  one  ten-hour  day/ 
The  amounts  of  work  done  in  a  ten-hour  day  used  in  calculating  the  number  of  man 
work  units  of  labor  performed  on  these  farms  are  based  on  detailed  cost  records 
kept  during  the  five  years,  1927  to  1931 »   on  about  20  farms  in  Champaign  and  Piatt 
Counties  and  on  dairy  enterprise  studies  in  north  central  Illinois  for  1928  and 
1929. 

Table  11. — Standards  for  Calculating  Man  Work  Units 


Crops 

Livestock 

Man  hours 

Man  work 

Man  hours 

Man  uork 

Kind  of  crop 

per 

units  per 

Kind  of  livestock 

per 

units  per 

acre 

acre 

animal 
unit 

animal 

Corn 

12.7 
6.2 

1.27 
.62 

Cattle  other  than 
cows  milked 

unit 

Oats 

22.0 

2.2 

Wheat  (winter) 

8.6 

.86 

Cows  milked  by  hand 

124.2 

12,4 

Wheat  (spring) 

7.1 

.71 

Cows  milked  with 

Sye 

8.6 

.86 

machine 

94,6 

9,5 

3arl  ey 

7.1 

.71 

Hogs  (per  100  pounds 

Soybeans 

9.9 

.99 

produced) 

2.56 

.256 

Alfalfa 

15.O 

1.50 

Sheep 

18.6 

1.86 

Clover 

9,2 

,92 

Poultry 

204.0 

20.40 

Timothy 

8.8 

,88 

Horses 

^9.3 

4.93 

Soybean  hay. 
Sweet  corni-'     . 
Canning  peasi' 
Truck  cropci/ 

16.6 

1.66 

12.7 

1.27 

12.0 

1.20 

! 
1 

100.0 

10.00 

In  Table  11  is  given  the  standard  number  of  hours  of  man  labor  required 
throughout  the  year  to  care  for  one  acre  of  each  crop  or  for  an  animal  unit  of 
each  kind  of  livestock.     In  this  study,   one  animal  unit  consists  of  one  mature 
horse  or  cow,   2  colts  or  calves  or  yearling  cattle  in  the  breeding  herd,   2  feeder 
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cattle,  5  mature  sheep,  10  to  15  lambs  or  feeder  sheep,  and  100  hens.  The  num- 
ber of  each  class  of  livestock  was  calculated  for  each  farm  by  taking  the  aver- 
age of  the  numbers  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Value  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  the  Farm  Home 

The  amounts  of  farm  products  used  in  the  homes  of  the  cooperators 
have  been  estimated  and  recorded  from  month  to  month.  The  average  total  value 
of  such  products  at  the  farm  selling  prices  amounted  to  $230  per  farm  for  the 
U3O  farms  on  which  such  records  were  kept,  as  shown  in  Table  3»  page  5» 

The  prices  used  were  approximate  wholesale  farm  prices  as  follows: 
milk,  8  cents  per  gallon,  or  about  92  cents  per  100  pounds?  cream,  8  cents  per 
pint;  butter,  22  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  l6  cents  per  dozen;  poultry  and  other 
meats,  live  weight  farm  price  at  the  time  slaughtered;  and  potatoes  50  cents 
per  bushel.  The  value  of  other  vegetables  was  estimated  according  to  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  garden  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family  during  the 
garden  season.  This  estimate  was  based  on  studies  made  in  former  years  by  the  .. 
Division  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  in  connection  with  detailed  cost  ac- 
count investigations.  Ten  cents  per  quart  was  used  in  case  of  all  vegetables  and 
fruits  produced  on  the  farm  and  canned  or  preserved  for  winter  use. 

The  value  of  these  farm  products  used  in  the  home  was  not  included  in 
the  farm  receipts  as  shown  in  Table  1,  page  3.  However,  the  values  of  the 
poultry  and  livestock  products  were  included  in  the  returns  from  each  class  of 
livestock  in  figuring  the  livestock  efficiency  factors  as  shown  in  Table  7»  page 
11. 

Table  13. — Family  Living  Se aired  From  -^arm 
Amounts  and  Values  of  Products  Used  per  Person  in  Families  of  U  to  6  Persons 


Items 


Average  of 
255  farms 


55  farms  with 
most  per  person 


55  farms 
least  per 


with 
person 


Fuel 

Milk 

Cream 

Butter.  . 

Eggs 

Poultry  

Beef 

Pork  (live  weight). 

Mutton 

Honey  

Potatoes.  .  .  .  .  . 

Other  vegetables.  . 
Fresh  fruits.  .  .  . 

Canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  .  .  .  . 

Miscellaneous  .  .  . 

Total  


Amount 
per 
person 


Value 

per 
person 


265  qts. 
h2  pts. 
23  lbs. 
HO  doz. 


178  lbs. 
k.O   bu, 


kG   qts. 


■6U 

5.30 
3.3S 
5.01 
6.35 
3.71 
2.02 

6.09 

.19 

.09 

1.9^ 

7.90 

.79 

H.56 
.01 


$>+7.9S 


Amount 

per 
"oerson 


305  qts. 
70  pts. 
3U  lbs. 
52  doz. 


236  lbs. 


5.7  bu, 


6l  qts. 


Value 

per 
person 


$  1.0U 

6.10 

5.58 

7.3s 
8. 30 

5.59 
H.30 

8. 06 

.Ho 

.09 

2. 87 
2.80 

l.kk 

6.13 
.03 

$66.11 


Amount 

per 
person 


238  qts. 
2k  pts. 
11  lbs. 
28  doz. 


12k   lbs. 


2.8  bu. 


3^  qts. 


Value 

per 
person 


,12 

H.77 
1.96 
2.52 
k.ki 

2.37 
.40 

k'.2k 
.18 
,09 

1.U2 

7.5S 
.3^ 

3. Hi 


$33. si 
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The  amounts  of  farm  products  used  in  the  homo  vary  greatly  from  farm 
to  farm.     The  records  for  255  farms  on  which  the  families  are  of  rather  uniform 
size    of    four  to  six  persons  are  analyzed  in  Table  13.     These  55  families  that 
used  the  most  produce  consumed  about   twice  as  much  that  was  grown  on  the  farms  as 
that  used  by  55  other  families. 

If  the  55   families   of  five  persons   each  that  used  the  least  home-grown 
food  had  purchased  the  balance  in  stores  at  retail,    it  would  have  cost  about 
$300  per  family  per  year.      There  is  good  opportunity  for  many  farm  families   to 
save  much  cash  expense  and  to  live  bettor  by  using  more  home-grown  food. 

Location  of  Differences  in  Income  Between  the 
More  Profitable  and  the  Loss  Profitable  Farms 


I.fuch  of  the  difference  of  $2,139  in  the  average  net   earnings  between 
the  S6  most  profitable  and  the  So  least  profitable  farms  i.s  accounted  for  in 
Table  lk. 

Quality  of  land.     The  U30  farms  used  in  this  report  are  all  on  the 
better  corn  lands  of  north  central   Illinois.     In  a  few  cases  there  is  some 
rough  pasture  land  in  addition  to   the  good  farm  land.     It  is   shown  in  Table  U, 
page  7>    that  the  average  value  of  land  in  the   two  groups  was   almost   the  same. 
The  proportions   of  tillable  land  and  of  tillable  land  in  crops  were  also  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

Table  lh, — Location  of  Differences   in  Incomes  Between  the 
S6  Host  Profitable  and  the  36  Least  Profitable  Farms 


I  Average 
Factors  considered  difference 


Efficiency  of  livestock $     712 

Crop  yields .  355 

Amount  of  livestock 352 

Cost  of  man  labor 13*+ 

Cost  of  power  and  machinery 113 

Miscellaneous  expenses 38 

Cropping  system I  78 

Price  of  grain |  -2k 


.  .  .  $1  sis 

Differences  in  net  incomes — U.6S  percent  of  average  capital  . 

•   •   ■ 

.  .  .!  $2 139 

Efficiency  of  1  ivestock — The  S6  more  profitable  farms   realized  $180  from 
each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock  while  the  So  least  profitable 
farms  received  only  $122  or  a  difference  of  $5S  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  used. 
The  average  amount  of  feed  used  on  all   farms  was  valued  at  $1,223  at  farm  prices. 
The  larger  returns   for  each  $100  of  this  feed  used  on  the  more  profitable  farms 
account  for  $712  difference  in  average  income  between  the  two  groups  of  farms. 
This  does  not   include  the  cost  of  keeping  horses   on  the   two  groups   of  farms. 
About  6l  percent  of  the  grain  produced  on  these  farms  was  fed,    the  rest  being  sold 
as  grain.     On  farms  where  more  of  the  grain  is   fed,   livestock  efficiency  becomes 
relatively  more  important. 

Crop  yields — The  S6  most  profitable  farms  produced  7.^  bushels  more  of 
corn,  5*8  bushels  more  of  oats,  and  proportionately  higher  yields  of  other  crops 
than  the  86  least  profitable  farms  as  shown  in  Table  5»  page  9.  When  these  dif- 
ferences are  multiplied  by  the  acres  grown  on  the  average  of  the  farms  and  by 
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the  average  farm  prices,   it  is  found  that   there  was  a  total  difference  of  $355 
in  favor  of  the  more  profitable  farms. 

■Amount   of  livestock — There  was  $2.9^  more  feed  fed  per  acre  on  the 
more  profitable  than  on  the  less   profitable  farms.     This  accounts  for  about 
$352  more  income  on  the  more  profitable  farms.      The   relation   of  prices   of  feed 
and  livestock  was  more  favorable  for  livestock  farms   in  1932   than  for  any  year 
since  1926.     This  is  shown  in  the  returns   for  $100  of  feed  fed  during  each  of 
the  past   eight  years   in  Table  15,   page  21. 

Cost   of  man  labor — The   total   labor  cost,    including  the  operator's 
and  family  labor  at  hired  man  rates  was  $3.9*+  on  acre  on  the  86  most  profit- 
able farms  and  $U»5Q  on  the  least  profitable  ones.     This  difference  of  56  cents 
an  acre  applied  to  the  average  size  of  all  farms  amounts  to  $13^  in  favor  of 
the  more  profitable   farms. 

Cost   of  power  and  machinery — The  total  cost  per  acre  of  horse  and  me- 
chanical power  and  machinery  was   only  $2.36  on  the  86  most  profitable  fams   as 
compared  with  $2.33   on  the  86  least  profitable  farms.     This   difference  of  hf 
cents  per  acre  would  amount  to   $113  less  cost  per  farm  in  favor  of  the  more  prof- 
itable farms. 

Miscellaneous   expenses — Expenses  other   than  for  labor  and  power  and  ma- 
chinery amounted  to   $3*65  and  $U.06  an  acre  on  the  high  and  lew  groups   of  farms 
respectively.     This  difference  of  hi  cents  an  acre  accounted  for  $9S  difference 
in  expense  in  favor  of   the  more  profitable  farms. 

Cropping  system — The  calculated  advantage  that  the  86  most  profitable 
farms  had  because  of  better  cropping  systems  amounted  to  $78  per  farm  per  year. 
This   analysis  is  based  on  the   acreages,    yields,    and  values  of   all  grains,   hay, 
and  pasture  crops  grown  on  these  farms.      Only  a  part  of  the  data  on  which  the 
analysis  is  based  is  included  in  this   report.      Most  of  the  advantage   that   the 
more  profitable  had  over  the  less  profitable  farms  was  in  larger  acreages  of 
wheat,    barley,    soybeans,    alfalfa,    and  canning  crops   and  smaller  acreages   in  oats 
and  timothy. 

Prices  of  grain-— The  86  more  profitable  farms  received  an  average  of 
one  cent  a  bushel  less  for  corn,    the  same  for  oats,    and  one  cent  a  bushel  more 
for  wheat  than   the  8b  less  profitable  farms.    These  differences   applied  to   the 
amounts   sold  on  the  average  of  all    farms   accounted  for  $2^  in  favor  of  the  less 
profitable  farms. 

The  difference  of  2^  cents  per  100  pounds  of  pork,    of  two  cents   per 
dozen  of  eggs,    and  of  39  cents   per  100  pounds   of  milk  as   shown  in  Table  10, 
page  15,    applied  to   the  amounts   sold  on  the  average  farm  gave   an  advantage  of 
$258   to   the  more  profitable  farms.     This  is  not  included  in  the  analysis   in  Table 
11+,   page  19,   because  it  is  a  part  of  the  $712  advantage  of  the  better  farms  be- 
cause  of  livestock  efficiency. 

Comparison  of  Ei^ht  Years'    Records 

The  records  kept   oy  cooperators  in  the  Farm  Bureau -Farm  Management 
Service  in  Livingston,   McLean,   Tazewell,   and  TToodford  Counties  during  the  past 
eight  years   show  clearly  the   effect  of  the  depression  on  farm   incomes.     About  100 
of  the  farms   included  in  the   analysis   on  page   21   continued  in  the  Service   through- 
out  the   eight  years.      The  net   income  for  the  capital   invested,    risk,    and  management 
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dropped  from  5«66  percent  of  the  investment  in  1928   to  a  loss   of  1.2*4  percent  in 
1932.     The  land  values  used  in  this  analysis  were  held  constant  at  pre-war 
values   throughout   the   eight   years. 

The  balance  between  the   sales  and  the  cash  expenses  kept  close  to 
$3,000  per  farm  per   year  from  1925  to  1929  and  then  dropped  to  $1,233  in  1932. 
The  receipts  and  net  increases  less   the  expenses  and  net  decreases  increased  from 
$2,8*42  in  1925  to  over  $*4,000  in  1928  and  1929   and  then  dropped  to  a  loss  of  $19 
a  farm  in  1932. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  dairy  nroducts  and  of 
pork  on  these  farms   during   the   eight  years.      There  was   also   an  increase  in  the 
percent  of  tillable  land  in  the  high  and  medium  profit  crops   and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  low  profit  crops. 

The  decreased  farm  buying  power  is   shown  clearly  by  the  marked  de- 
crease in  purchases   of  machinery  and  equipment  and  farm  improvements  which  in- 
clude purchases   of  limestone  and  rock  phosphate  for  soil   improvement.     Taxes  re- 
mained fairly  constant  with  a  little  reduction  in  1932. 

Organization  and  Purpose   of  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service 

The  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management   Service  was   first   organized  in  Illinois 
during  the  latter  part  of  192*4.      The  cooperators    in  the  original   project  were 
farm  bureau  members   of  Livingston,   McLean,    Tazewell,    and  Woodford  Counties.      Its 
purpose  is   to  assist   the  cooperating  farmers    to  keep  such   farm  accounts   as  will 
enable  them  to   study  the  efficiency  with  which   they  are  conducting  their  farm 
business  and  to  apply  to  their  individual  farms   the  practices   in  farm  organiza- 
tion and  operation  which  have  proved  profitable  on  ether  farms   of  a  similar   type. 
The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular  farm  management   extension  work  in 
farm  accounting  begun  in  1915. 

The   Service  was   organized  in  Henry,   Knox,    Peoria,    and  Stark  Counties 
during  the  fall  of  1929  and  in  Grundy,  LaSalle,   Marshall,    and  Putnam  Counties 
during  the  fall   of  1930»     More  farm  accounting  had  been  done   in  these  areas   of 
Illinois  during  previous  years   than  in  most   parts   of  the  state.      Farm  manage- 
ment  tours  have  played  an  important   part   in  developing  interest  in  the  work. 
The  growing  number  of  farmers  keeping  records  has  made  it   impossible  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture   to  give   through  the  regular  extension  work  the  assistance  de- 
sired by  the  farmers.      This   situation  led  to   the   organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau- 
Farm  Management    Service. 

While   the  financial   accounts  kept  in  this   service  are  similar   to   those 
used  in  the  extension  project   in  farm  accounting,    the  additional   records   regard- 
ing cropping  systems,    crop  and  livestock  production  and  feeds   fed  to  each  class 
of  livestock  and  the  personal   contact  with  and  assistance  from  the   fieldman  make 
the  work  of  much  more  value  to  individuals.     Additional  records   of  practices  fol- 
lowed in  the  production  of  each  kind  of  crop  and  livestock  and  in  the  use   of  labor 
and  power  and  machinery  also  make  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management   Service  of  more 
value  to   the  cooperators   than  is   the   extension  project  in   farm  accounting. 

The   total   average  annual   cost   of   this   service  is  now  about   $30  per  farm. 
The   fees  vary  with  the   size   of   the   farm,    there   being  an  increase  of  $1.00  per 
year  for  each  *40  acres   above  60  acres.     3ight   of   the  eleven  farm  bureaus  have  paid 
$|    00  per  farm  per  year.     They  do   this  because  of  the  value  of  the  general  in- 
formation to  all   farm  bureau  members.      It   is    true,   however,    that   all   individual 
records   are  kept   confidential.        The  Division     of  Farm  Organization  and  Management 
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of  the  University  of  Illinois,  through  salaries  of  those  directing  the  work, 
clerical  help,  materials,  printing,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  work  spends 
about  $10  per  farm  per  year  on  the  project. 

Advisory  committees, composed  of  one  representative  from  each  farm 
bureau  and  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  plan  and 
direct  the  work  in  the  three  areas  where  the  work  is  organized.  These  committees 
employ  the  fieldmen  from  among  those  recommended  by  the  University.  The  funds 
collected  from  the  cooperators  by  the  farm  bureaus  are  held  and  expended  by  the 
advisory  committees. 

The  fieldmen  make  four  or  five  regular  trips  to  all  the  farms  during 
the  year  and  meet  the  cooperators  another  time  in  the  farm  bureau  office  or 
other  convenient  place  during  January  to  check  over  the  account  books  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.   On  these  visits  they  assist  the  men  with  their  records  and  secure 
information  about  practices  with  crops  and  livestock.  During  the  second  and 
succeeding  years  they  spend  considerable  time  in  studying  the  annual  report  with 
each  cooperator  and  give  extra  time  to  those  who  wish  special  service  in  the  way 
of  reorganizing  some  parts  of  the  farm  business. 

The  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  service  throughout  the  state  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  M.  L.  Mosher,  assistant  professor  of  Farm  Organization 
and  Management.  He  assists  the  local  farm  bureaus  in  organizing  the  groups  of 
cooperators  and  helps  the  fieldmen  in  planning  and  carrying  out  their  work.  He 
also  supervises  summarizing  the  farm  account  books,  analyzing  the  data  and  pre- 
paring the  annual  reports. 

As  head  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management,  Professor 
H.  C.  M.  Case  gives  general  supervision  to  all  of  the  work  of  the  project.  He 
meets  with  the  advisory  committees  and  assists  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
reports  and  in  planning  different  phases  of  the  work. 

The  organization  of  the  project  in  this  area  was  made  possible  by  the 
hearty  support  and  assistance  of  the  farm  advisees  and  their  assistants. 

The  fieldmen,  farm  advisers  and  committeemen  during  the  past  year 
were  as  follows: 


County 

in 

Fieldman 

J.   B.   Andrews 

Adviser 

S.   G.   Turner 

Committeeman 

Livingstc 

R.  R.   Tombaugh 

Woodford 

ii 

u 

H. 

A. 

de  Werff 

J.   Frank  Felter 

McLean 

ii 

it 

R. 

J. 

Laible 

B.    C.   Kraft 

Tazewell 

ti 

ii 

R. 

E. 

Arnett 

W.    C.    Sommer 

Henry 

F.   A. 

Fisher 

H. 

K. 

Danf o rth 

J.   P.   Hanna 

Knox 

M 

n 

A. 

R. 

Kemp 

Ira  Moats 

Peoria 

It 

it 

J. 

w. 

Whisenand 

Chas.   W.   Holmes 

Stark 

II 

ti 

W. 

A. 

Gilbert 

J.   A.   Briggs 
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SUMMARY  REPORT 

For  the  Cooperators  in  the 
Farm  Bureau-F^rm  Management  Service 
For  the  three  year  period  of  1925,  1926  and  1927 

Prepared  ty  M.  L.  Mosher  and  H.  C.  M.  Case 

The  improved  farm  land  of  East  Central  Illinois,  the  heart  of  the  corn- 
"belt,  has  had  a  productive  value  of  approximately  twenty  dollars  per  acre 
including  improvements  on  the  land  under  conditions  existing  during  the  three 
years  of  1925,  1926  and  1927.   Since  the  "buildings  and  fences  on  the  average 
farm  are  invoiced  at  approximately  forty-five  dollars  per  acre  of  the  entire 
farm,  this  means  that  farming  has  not  been  "bringing  a  fair  return  on  the  value 
of  the  improvements  alone.   This  same  improved  land  had  a  productive  value  of 
about  a  hundred  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  per  acre  "before  the 
world  war. 

This  is  a  definite  fact  learned  "by  the  206  cooperators  who  completed  the 
three  year  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management  Service  project.   This  was  shown  when 
their  farm  records  were  compared  with  the  earnings  on  all  farms  in  a  township 
within  these  counties. 

A  second  important  fact  shown  from  their  three  year  records  is  that  even 
under  such  conditions,  a  few  individual  farmers  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  four  counties  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and  Woodford,  in  which  these 
cooperators  are  located,  did  operate  their  farms  so  as  to  have  incomes  which 
would  "be  considered  fair  under  normal  conditions.  However,  men  of  similar 
ability  in  the  industrial  or  professional  world  would  have  been  rewarded  by 
handsome  incomes  for  their  labor  and  management. 

Those  men  who  have  been  fairly  successful  are  good  farmers.   They  have 
spent  from  ten  years  to  a  generation  in  improving  the  soil,  selecting  good 
seed,  establishing  a  good  cropping  system,  developing  efficient  herds  of  live- 
stock, and  in  equipping  their  farms  for  economical  operation  in  accordance 
with  carefully  thought  out  plans.  This  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  accomplished 
quickly.  Even  though  it  may  require  time  to  bring  a  farm  from  a  low  profit  to 
a  high  profit  farm,  the  difference  in  earnings  on  farms  in  the  same  community 
having  similar  natural  advantages  justifies  the  effort  in  developing  a  well- 
balanced  farm. 

Average  Farm  Earnings 

An  average  of  3.3  percent  on  the  entire  farm  investment,  after  deducting 
all  expenses  and  $720  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  operator's  labor,  was 
made  by  the  175  farmers  who  are  cooperators  in  the  Farm  Bureau-Farm  Management 
Service  and  whose  records  were  used  in  preparing  this  report.   The  average  in- 
vestment in  land,  buildings,  livestock,  and  other  equipment  was  $259.99  per 
acre  with  land  valued  at  $195.12.  Expressing  the  earnings  in  another  way, 
these  men  after  paying  all  expenses  of  operating  their  farms  and  allowing 
5  percent  interest  charge  on  the  investment  lacked  $296.39  per  farm  per  year 
of  getting  any  return  for  their  own  labor. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  earnings  each  family  secured  produce  from  the  farm 
which,  based  on  records  kept  on  the  farms,  amounted  to  $437.73  at  farm  prices. 
The  investment  in  the  farm  residence  and  the  expenses  for  repairs  and  upkeep  on 
it  were  not  included  in  these  accounts.   There! ore  the  use  of  the  residence  is 
not  considered  an  income  from  the  farm. 

The  income  figures  given  in  this  report  should  not  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of  all  farms  in  these  counties.  .A  survey  study  of  all  farms  in  one 
township  in  McLean  County  in  1925  in  about  the  center  of  the  four  counties  in- 
cluded in  this  project,  and  similar  studies  of  farm  incomes  made  in  Bond  County 
in  1926  and  in  Henry  County  in  1937  indicate  that  the  farms  on  which  the  records 
were  kept  in  this  project  earned  about  2  percent  higher  rate  on  the  investment 
than  the  average  of  ail  farms  in  the  same  part  of  the  state.  It  is  on  these 
records,  that  the  opening  statements  of  this  report  are  based. 

Differences  in  Earnings  Between  Farms 

There  are  wide  variations  in  the  earnings  on  the  most  successful  and  the 
least  successful  farms.  The  35  most  profitable  of  the  175  farms  made  5  percent 
interest  on  the  investment  and  had  an  average  of  $1,268,59  per  year  to  pay  each 
operator  for  his  own  labor  and  management ,  while  the  55  least  profitable  farms 
lacked  $1,531.11  per  year  of  making  5  percent  on  the  investment  and  left  nothing 
to  the  operator  for  his  own  labor  and  management. 

This  amounts  to  a  total  difference  of  $2, 799 . 50  per  farm  per  year  in  the 
return  for  the  labor  and  management  of  the  operators  between  the  high  and  low 
groups  of  farms.  This  may  be  e:rpressed  in  another  way  by  saying,  after  all 
expenses  were  paid  and  the  operator  allowed  $720  for  his  own  labor,  the  most 
profitable  group  made  5.83  percent  on  the  investment,  while  the  least  profitable 
group  made  only  .93  percent  on  the  money  invested. 

The  one-fifth  most  profitable  farms  (35  farms)  had  an  income  of  $28.75  an 
acre,  while  the  one-fifth  least  profitable  farms  had  an  income  of  only  $16.98 
per  acre  (see  Table  2) .  The  total  expenses  per  acre  on  the  two  groups  of  farms 
were  $13.65  and  $14.60  per  acre  respectively,   In  other  words,  the  most  profit- 
able group  of  farms  with  $0.95  less  expense  per  acre  received  $11.77  larger 
returns  per  acre.  The  same  table  shows  that  the  least  profitable  farms  were 
somewhat  smaller  in  size  on  the  average  and  that  they  had  a  little  smaller  in- 
vestment per  acre. 

Two  Opportunities  for  Increasing  Farm  Incomes 

Farm  earnings  may  be  increased  through  "What  the  farmer  can  do  for  himself" 
and  "What  farmers  can  do  in  cooperation."  While  this  report  deals  with  the 
former,  the  latter  means  of  helping  farmers  is  important.   It  is  concerned  with 
such  matters  as  the  adjustment  of  tariffs,  transportation  rates  and  taxes  and 
the  handling  of  seasonal  surpluses  of  agricultural  products.  These  and  simi- 
lar problems  require  the  organized  effort  of  farmers  if  they  are  to  present 
their  case  effectively  before  legislative  and  governmental  boards  and  commis- 
sions and  in  conferences  with  other  groups. 

Regarding  what  the  farmer  can  do  for  himself,  that  is  concerned  with  the 
efficiency  with  which  he  operates  his  own  farm  business.   The  wide  differences 
in  earnings  on  farms  included  in  this  study  operated  under  similar  conditions 
of  soil,  climate  and  markets,  show  that  the  individuals  have  a  large  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  incomes.   This  can  be  accomplished  through  adopting 
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plans  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  their  farms  which  have  proved  most 
profitable .   In  fact  the  earnings  on  most  farms  can  he  increased  more  through 
increased  efficiency  in  operation  than  through  any  rational  adjustments  of 
tariff,  freight  rates  or  taxes  or  improved  handling  of  seasonal  surpluses. 

Greater  farm  efficiency,  however,  means  higher  yields  of  crops  and  higher 
returns  from  livestock  for  the  feed  fed,  which  tends  to  add  to  the  surplus 
of  agricultural  products  which  may  exist  from  time  to  time.   If  farmers  in 
general  adopted  the  most  efficient  practices  it  would  tend  to  depress  prices 
through  some  increased  production,   Our  surplus  agricultural  production  of  re- 
cent years  was  a  hold  over  from  the  quickened  production  during  the  world  war. 
At  present  available  data  indicate  that  farm  production  is  not  keeping  pace^ 
with  the  growth  in  population.  As  this  situation  continues  for  a  time  it  will 
help  raise  farm  prices  to  a  better  level  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Increased  efficiency  on  the  best  corn  belt  land  is  justified  as  a  safe 
means  of  increasing  the  farm  income  as  it  is  the  most  effective  way  of  reducing 
the  costs  of  production.  Likewise  it  will  be  an  effective  way  of  discouraging 
further  expansion  of  farming  to  cheap  marginal  land  which  should  be  held  out 
of  agricultural  production  under  present  conditions. 

A  careful  study  of  his  report  by  each  cooperator  will,  it  is  believed, 
enable  him  to  know  rather  definitely  where  he  can  most  readily  increase  the 
efficiency  of  his  farm  business  and  how  other  farmers  have  more  successfully 
conducted  that  part  of  the  farm  work. 

Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  More  Profitable 
and  the  Less  Profitable  Farms 

Most  of  the  difference  of  approximately  $3,000  in  the  average  net  earnings 
for  each  of  the  35  most  profitable  and  the  35  least  profitable  farms  is  account- 
ed for  in  Chart  1. 

Chart  1.  Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the  35  Most  Profit- 
able and  the  35  Least  Profitable  Farms .   Three-year  data 
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Cron  Yields  -  The  yields  t>er  acre  on  the  most  profitable  farms  were: 
corn  539  bulheli",  oats  41.4  bushels  and  wheat  23.0  bushels.  On  the  least 
prontaole  g^ouP  he  yields  were:   corn  45,2  bushels,  oats  35.6  bushels  and 
SS  S5  Sshels.   These  differences  of  8.7  hushels  of  corn,  5.8  bushel 
of  oats,  4.5  hushels  of  wheat  were  applied  to  the  average  acreages  of  those 
croiDS  on  the  175  farms.  With  corn  valued  at  the  average  three  years  sale 
price  of  76  cents  per  bushel ,  oats  at  40  cents  and  wheat  at  J1.3<3,  tne 
total  difference  in  value  of  the  three  crops  on  the  average  farm  amounts  to 
$831.   (See  Chart  l) 

Mount  of  Livestock  -  The  more  profitable  farms  fed  $13.27  worth  of 
feed  JeFl^reT  valued  at  farm  prices,  while  $7.77  worth  of  feed  per  acre  was 
fed  on  the  less  profitable  farms.  As  an  average  of  the  two  groups  for  each 
$100  worth  of  feed  fed  there  were  livestock  returns  of  $151.41;  that  is ,  tne 
product  from  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  on  the  farm  was  wort^^51^1fmore/rnc-0 
the  farm  price  of  the  feed.  This  difference  applied  to  the  additional  $5.50 
worth  of  feed  per  acre  used  on  the  more  profitable  farms  accounts  for  about 
$657.00  of  the  total  difference  between  the  two  groups. 

Efficiency  of  Livestock  -  The  35  more  profitable  farms  realized  $163.44 

from  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock/^%n^r««!h  $100 
profitable  farms  received  only  $135.34  or  a  difference  of  $28.10  for  each  $100 
worth  Of  feed  used.  The  average  amount  of  feed  used  on  all  farms  was  valued 
at  $1982.90,-  at  farm  prices.   The  larger  returns  for  each  $100  of  tins  leea 
used  on  the  more  profitable  farms  accounts  for  $557.19  of  the  difference  in 
average  farm  income  between  the  two  groups  of  farms.   This  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  keeping  horses  on  the  two  groups  of  farms.   This  greater  income 
to  the  more  profitable  farms  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  used  was  apparent 
in  case  of  each  class  of  livestock.  For  beef  cattle,  the  diff erence  was 
$31.89,  mixed  beef  and  dairy  herds  $16.40,  dairy  herds  $60.24,  hogs  $lb.U5, 
sheep  $58.42,  and  poultry  $65.22. 

About  one-half  of  the  grain  produced  on  these  farms  was  fed,  the  rest 
being  sold  as  grain.   In  areas  where  all  the  grain  is  fed  on  the  farms,  tms 
matter  of  livestock  efficiency  becomes  relatively  more  important. 

Kinds  of  Crops  Grown  -  The  more  profitable  farms  had  a  larger  propor- 
tion oFlana  in  the  more  profitable  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa,  sweet  clo- 
ver and  canning  crops  but  a  smaller  acreage  of  oats,  bluegrass  and  timothy  than 
were  grown  on  less  profitable  farms.   The  differences  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  accounts  for  about  $304.   tSee  Chart  i;. 

Price  of  Grain  -  Such  records  were  kept  as  enabled  each  cooperator  to 
know  the  average  price  received  during  the  three  year  period  for  his  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  hogs.  These  four  products  made  up  approximately  seventy  per- 
cent of  all  sales.   The  prices  received  on  the  thirty-five  most  profitable 
farms  were  corn,  80.9  cents;  oats,  40.3  cents;  wheat,  $1.34,  and  hogs,  $11.14. 
In  the  least  profitable  group  the  prices  were:  corn,  72.7  cents;  oats,  ,*>.* 
cents;  wheat  $1.24,  and  hogs  $11.02.  The  average  amounts  of  each product 
sold  were:  corn,  2607  bushels;  oats,  1198  bushels;  wheat,  247  bushels;  and 
hogs,  15,910  pounds.   The  total  difference  in  incomes  due  to  the  difference  ot 
12. 1'  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  price  of  hogs  amounted  to  only  &iy.<Jb.   inis 
difference  appears  as  a  part  of  the  difference  of  $557.19  in  livest °<*  effi- 
ciency. The  differences  of  8.2  cents  per  bushel  of  corn  1.9  cents  per  bushel 
of  oats,  -and  9.9  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat  account  for  the  $280.^3  of  tne 
difference  in  earnings  between  the  two  groups  of  farms. 
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Power  and  Machinery  Costs  -  The  total  cost  per  acre  of  horse  and  tractor 
power  and  machinery  on  the  most  profitable  farms  amounted  to  only  $H.25  per 
acre  compared  with  a  cost  of  $5.18  per  acre  on  the  least  profitable  farms. 
This  difference  in  cost  of  power  and  machinery  of  93  cents  per  acre  would 
amount  to  a  difference  of  $2l6.07  less  cost  per  farm  in  favor  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable farms. 

Efficiency  of  Man  Labor  -  The  total  labor  cost,  including  the  operator's 
and  family  labor  at  hired  man  rates,  was  $6.76  per  acre  on  the  35  more  profit- 
able farms  and  $6.97  on  the  less  profitable  ones.   This  difference  of  21  cents 
per  acre  applied  to  the  average  size  of  all  farms  amounts  to  only  $U8.79« 
This  small  difference  is  more  significant  when  one  realizes  that  the  returns 
were  nearly  twice  as  high  on  the  more  profitable  farms. 

Other  Expenses  -  Expenses  other  than  labor,  power  and  machinery  amounted 
to  $471^-  and  $^.96  per  acre  on  the  respective  groups  of  farms.   This  difference 
of  12  cents  per  acre  accounted  for  only  $27. SS  in  the  differences  in  net  in- 
comes of  the  two  groups  of  farms. 
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Table  1.   SUMMARY  OF  THE  THR3E  YEARS'  FARM  BUSINESS 


The  summary  as  shown  on  pages  34  and  35  of  the  farm  account  book  compared 
with  175  farms,  the  35  most  profitable  and  the  35  least  profitable  farms. 


i  — 1 

Your         Average 

35  most 

35  least 

Items 

of  175 

profitable 

profitable 

farm 

farmr, 

farms 

farms 

1 

Capital  Investments  -  Total 

* 

$60. 404c 96 

$63,633.09 

$54,916.03 

2 

Land 

45,334.26 

48,340.97 

40,877.57 

3 

Farm  improvements 

5,671.25 

5,262.39 

5,530.11 

4 

Machinery  and  equipment 

1,903.33 

1,825.26 

1,912.06 

5 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies 

4,213.89 

4,687.89 

3,716.20 

6 

Livestock  -  Total 

3,282.23 

3,576.58 

2,880.09 

7 

Horses 

842.89 

802.52 

766.15 

8 

Cattle 

1,141.09 

1,001.00 

924.76 

9 

Hogs 

953,18 

1,477.32 

799.82 

10 

Sheep 

170,83 

151.58 

228.68 

11 

Poul  try- 

159.00 

143.73 

144.28 

12 

Bee  s 

15.10 

.43 

16.40 

13 

Dogs 

.14 





14 

Receipts  -  Net  Increases-Total 

ft 

$  5,193.87 

$  7,077.20 

$  3,636.92 

15 

Farm  improvements 



16 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies 

2,211.37 

2,553.64 

1,444.25 

17 

Labor  off  the  farm 

64.46 

90.34 

43.06 

18 

Miscellaneous 

14.47 

11.16 

13.20 

19 

Livestock  -  Total 

2,903.57 

4,422.06 

2,136.41 

20 

Horses 







21 

Cattle 

559.83 

654.09 

444.79 

22 

Hogs 

1,654.43 

3,008.91 

1,176.08 

23 

Sheep 

70.81 

73.73 

76.84 

24 

Poultry 

123.09 

141.74 

105.98 

25 

Egg  sales 

142.46 

145.88 

120.68 

26 

Dairy  sales 

347.22 

397.45 

208.10 

27 

Bees 

5.50 

.26 

3.94 

28 

Dogs 

.23 





29 

Expenses-Net  Decreases-Total 

$ 

$  2,235.53 

$  2,488.53 

$  2,147.22 

30 

Farm  improvements 

257.37 

245.29 

268.05 

31 

Machinery  and  equipment 

492.58 

503.18 

546.40 

32 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies 







33 

Miscellaneous  livestock 

expense 

51.93 

67.31 

43.03 

34 

Miscellaneous  crop  expense 

254.76 

301.50 

232.99 

35 

Hired  labor 

618.17 

790.54 

514.93 

36 

Taxes,  insurance,  etc. 

506.01 

526.40 

468.  o;j 

37 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

49.81 

52.59 

48.37 

38 

Horses  -  decreases 

4.90 

1.72 

24.55 

39 

Miscellaneous  livestock 

decreases 

— — 

— — 



40 

Receipts  less  exnenses 

$    . 

$  2,958.34 

$  4,5:18,67 

$  1,489.70 

41 

Operator ' s  and  family  labor 

942,68 

872.01 

979.58 

42 

Net  income  from  investment 

$ 

$  2,015.66 

$  3,716.66 

$   510.12 
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Table 


2  -  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  BY  WHICH  THE  FARM  BUSINESS  MAY  BE  STUDIED 


Underlined  factors  axe  the  ones  used  on  the  chart ,  Page  9 

Item 

Your 

farm 

Average  of 

175  farms 

35  most 
profitable 

farms 

35  least 

profitable 

farms 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

& 

3.34$ 

$-296.39 

22.36 

13.68 

8.68 

5.83$ 

0.93$ 

Labor  and  management  wage 
Gross  receipts  per  acre 

$ 

$1,268.39 
28.75 
13.65 
15.10 

$-1,531.11 
16.98 

Total  expense  per  acre 
Net  receipts  per  acre 

14.60 
2.38 

Size  of  farm 

232.3 

$  259.99 

195.12 

24.41 

8.19 

18.14 

3.63 

10.50 

246.2 

$  258.75 

196.38 

21.38 

7.42 

19.04 

3.26 

11.27 

214.2 

Total  investments  per  acre 
Land 

Farm  improvements 
Machinery  and  equipment 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies 
Horses 
Productive  livestock 

$ 

$   256.33 

190.80 

25.81 

8.92 

17.35 

3.58 

9.87 

Corn  -  Bushels  per  acre 

49.7 

37.4 

19.7 

100.0 

53.9 

41.4 

23.0 

110.0 

45.2 

Oats  -  Bushels  per  acre 

35.6 

Wheat  -  Bushels  per  acre 

18.5 

Crop  Index             x  * 

92.7 

Percent  of  farm  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in 

H.  profit  plus  one-half  M. profit 

91.3 

64.3 

59.9 
45.0 
6.2 
2.4 
5.2 
1.1 

8.7 
3.0 
2.7 
1.1 
1.2 
.7 

31.4 
35.3 

1.9 
4.2 

14.8 
88.0 

91.8 

67.9 

63.0 

45.9 

9.4 

2.1 

4.9 

.7 

9.8 
2.4 
2.8 
2.2 

1.6 
.8 

27.2 

22,4 

1.7 

3.1 

14.0 
89.9 

91.4 
60,2 

Higher  profit  crops 
Corn 
Wheat 
Alfalfa 
Sweet  clover 
Canning  and  truck  crops 

Medium  profit  crops 
Clover 

Clover  and  timothy  mixed 
Barley 
Soybeans 
Miscellaneous 

Low  profit  crops 

Oats 
Timothy 

Blue grass 

All  legumes 

All  grain  and  hay  crops 

57.4 

43.6 

4.3 

2.7 

6.1 

.7 

5.7 
2.7 
.9 
.9 
.7 
.5 

36.9 

27.5 

2.8 

6.6 

13.3 
85.1 
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Your 

Average  of 

35  most 

35  least 

Item 

profitable 

profitable 

farm 

175  farms 

farms 

farms 

Productive  livestock 

• 

Average  investment  per  acre 

£ 

$    9.90 

&   12.75 

$    8.94 

Total  returns  per  acre 

13.68 

21.69 

10.51 

Feed  used  per  acre 

9.04 

13.27 

7.77 

Feed  to  all  productive  livestock 

$ 

$1,982.90 

$2,951.85 

$1,716.96 

Beef  cattle 

1,459.59 

1,233.76 

1,267.36 

Mixed  cattle 

827.03 

864.22 

686.34 

Dairy  cattle 

576.53 

546.84 

497.86 

Hogs 

1,173,08 

1,832.79 

1 , 124. 59 

Sheep 

311.97 

326.31 

410.70 

Poultry 

157.20 

161.82 

154.55 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 

$ 

all  productive  livestock 

$  151.41 
99.02 
117.78 
143.65 
163.20 
93.63 
269.61 

&  163.44 
114.57 
135.98 
■175.30 
167.73 
125.87 
303.64 

$  135.34 

Beef  cattle 

82.68 

Mixed  cattle 

119.58 

Dairy  cattle 

115.06 

Hoes 

152.70 

Sheep 

67.45 

Poul try 

238.42 

Returns  per  $100  invested  in 

all  productive  livestock 

$ 

$  132.65 
83.94 

$  166.33 
115.86 

$  116.69 

Beef  cattle 

73.38 

Mixed  cattle 

88.98 

103.92 

95.69 

Dairy  cattle 

121.78 

149.72 

96.74 

Hogs 

181.49 

205.38 

161.75 

Sheep 

41.35 

43.39 

32.67 

Poultry 

212.61 

242.14 

214.75 

Pounds  of  pork  produced  -  total 

16,861 

28,721 

12,552 

Pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre 

73.1 

116.7 

59.4 

Feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pork 

$ 

$    6.53 

$    6.49 

$    6. 82 

Returns  per  100  pounds  of  pork 

$ 

$   10.66 

$   10.88 

$   10.42 

Average  number  of  hens  kept 

117.7 

133.3 

135.0 

Number  of  eggs  per  hen 

84.9 

94.6 

81.5 

Amount  and  price  of  products  sold 

Bushels  of  corn 

2,607 

2,598 

2,231 

Bushels  of  oats 

1,198 

1,289 

1,103 

Bushels  of  wheat 

247 

419 

156 

Pounds  of  pork 

15,910 

27,955 

11,821 

Average  price  received  for  corn 

$ 

$     .76 

$     .81 

$     .73 

Average  price  received  for  oats 

.40 

.40 

.38 

Average  price  received  for  wheat 

1.32 

1.34 

1.24 

Average  price  received  for  hogs 

11.05 

11.15 

11.02 

Percent  of  average  price  received 

for  all 

100.0 

102.8 

97.2 
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Your 

Average  of j 

35  most 

35  least 

Item 

I 

profitable 

profitable 

farm 

175  farms 

farms 

farms 

Labor,  Power  and  Machinery  Studies 

■ r 

Percent  of  farm  years  with  tractors 

70.7 

82.9 

65.7 

Percent  of  farm  years  with  tracks 

17.3 

17.1 

22.9 

Percent  of  years  with  tractors  and 

trucks 

15.0 

17.1 

15.2 

Percent  of  years  without  tractors 

or  trucks 

26.3 

17.1 

24.8 

Average  acres  in  crops 

1C6.G 

203.2 

166.6 

Average  number  of  men 

2.01 

2.10 

1.92 

Crop  acres  per  man 

92.8 

96.9 

86.9 

Labor  cost  per  acre  of  crop 

$ 

$  8.36 

$  8.18 

$  8.97 

Percent  of  average  crop  acres 

worked  with  given  labor  cost 

100.0 

112.5 

89.2 

Average  number  of  workable  horses 

7.62 

7.31 

7.23 

Crop  acres  per  horse 

24.5 

27.8 

23.1 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  horses 

$ 

$566.46 

$554.00 

$533.94 

Peed  cost  per  workable  horse 

74.29 

75.77 

73.87 

Horse  feed  and  depreciation  per 

crop  acre 

3.06 

2.74 

3.35 

Machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 

2.59 

2.45 

3.30 

Horse  and  mach'y  cost  per  crop  acre 

5.65 

5.19 

6.65 

Percent  of  average  crop  acres 

worked  with  given  horse  and 

machinery  cost 

100.0 

117.7 

83.0 

Proenne  per  $100  gross  income 

$ 

$  62.04 

$  48.99 
13.65 

$  86.49 

Expenses  per  acre  of  farm 

13.68 

14.60 

Parm  improvements 

1.11 

1.00 

1.25 

Horses 

.02 

.01 

.11 

Machinery  and  equipment 

2.12 

2.04 

2.55 

Peed, grain  and  supplies 







Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 

.22 

.27 

.20 

Miscellaneous  crop  expense 

1.10 

1.23 

1.09 

Hired  and  home  labor 

6.72 

6.75 

6.98 

Taxes,  insurance,  etc. 

2.18 

2.14 

2.19 

Miscellaneous 

.21 

.21 

.23 

Panily  living  furnished  by  farm 

i 

Farm  produce  used  in  home 

$           '$437.73 

$402.11 

$459.45 

House  r«nt  (10$  of  value) 

1  483*86 

460.38 

459,46 

Total  living  furnished  by  farm 

j  921.59 

862.49 

918.91 

NumDer  in  family 

4.80 

i 

4.70 

4.78 

$99, 
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Profitable  Farming  Requires  Balanced  Farming 
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Weaknesses  in  some  parts  of  the  farm  business  often  offset  the  ad- 
vantages gained  at  other  points.  Records  from  hundreds  of  farms  kept  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years  together  with  other  studies  show  that  among  the 
factors  which  affect  farm  earnings  each  of  the  following  has  its  place: 

Amount  of  livestock 
Volume  of  business 
Diversification  of  crops 
Arrangement  of  fields  and 
farmstead 


1. 

Crop  yields 

8. 

2. 

Kind  of  crops  grown 

9. 

1: 

Livestock  efficiency 

10. 

Use  of  man  labor 

11. 

% 

Use  of  power  and  machinery 

6. 

Relation  of  expenses  to 
receipts 

7. 

Production  in  accord  with 
market  demands  as  shown  by 
prices 

In  Chart  2  is  shown  the  value  of  doing  at  least  fairly  well  along  the 
line  of  each  of  the  first  seven  factors  named  above.  The  175  farms  were 
divided  into  eight  groups  according  to  the  number  of  those  seven  factors 
in  which  each  farm  did  more  efficient  work  than  the  average  of  all  the  farms 
studied. 

Chart  2  -  Relation  of  Rate  Earned  on  the  Total  Farm  Investment  to  the 
Number  of  Factors  in  Which  Farms  Excel.  Average  of  Three  Years'  Records. 
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The  lengths  of  the  shaded  lines  are  in     Rate 

proportion  to  the  average  rates  earned 
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It  may  well  be  noted  that  as  an  average  of  three  years  those  few  farms 
which  were  doing  better  than  the  average  along  all  seven  lines  of  farm  work 
earned  6.7  percent  on  their  total  farm  investments,  while  those  which  were  be- 
low the  average  in  all  factors  earned  only  1.6  percent.  Applied  to  the  aver- 
age farm  investment,  this  meant  a  difference  of  about  $3>060.  With  con- 
siderable regularity,  the  rates  earned  on  the  eight  groups  of  farms  decreased 
as  the  number  of  factors  in  which  the  farms  excelled  decreased.   Each  of  the 
above  factors  is  discussed  briefly  on  the  following  pages. 
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CHOP  YI3LDS 


Good  crop  yields  are,  as  a  general  rule,  essential  for  good  net  farm  in- 
comes. Chart  3  shows  the  relation  found  between  the  yields  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  "barley  on  the  farms  of  the  coonerators  and  the  rates  earned  on  the 
total  farm  investments.  It  should  be  understood  that  not  all  of  the  indicated 
increase  of  net  income  on  the  farms  having  higher  yields  of  grain  is  due  to 
such  increased  yield.  The  tendency  is  for  the  same  farms  which  have  good  grain 
yields  to  have  good  yields  of  hay  and  pasture  crops,  larger  proportions  of 
tillable  land  in  the  higher  profit  crops',  and  to  have  higher  returns  for  feed 
fed  to  livestock. 

Chart  3  -  Rate  Earned  as  Related  to  the  Yield  of  Grain 

The  rates  earned  on  the  different  groups  of  farms  were  affected  more  or 
less  by  other  factors  such  as  percent  of  land  in  higher  profit  crops  and  ef- 
ficiency in  feeding  livestock.  Yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  were 
considered  in  making  this  analysis. 


Percent  of 
average 

yield 

Number 
of 
farms 

Your 
farm 

The  lengths  of  the  shaded  bars  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rates  earned  on  the  total  farm 
investments 

Rate 
earned 

Average 

net 
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It  may  well  be  noted  that  for  the  years  1925,  1926  and  1927  an  increase  of 
ten  bushels  per  acre  of  corn  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  about  one  per- 
cent in  the  rate  earned  on  the  investment.  On  the  average  farm  this  meant  that 
with  each  ten  bushels  increase  in  yield  of  corn  there  was  about  $600  increase 
in  the  total  net  return  for  the  farm. 

What  Cooperators  Do  To  Secure  Good  Crop  Yields 

1.  Use  varieties  and  strains  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  which  long-time 
investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  have  proved  to  be  high-yielding  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions. 

2.  Make  germination  tests  of  representative  samples  of  all  seeds. 

3.  Test  for  disease  at  least  enough  seed  corn  to  plant  a  small  field  on 
which  no  corn  had  been  grown  for  two  or  more  years  from  which  to  select  the 
next  year's  seed.  Treat  seed  oats  and  wheat  for  smut  each  year. 

Any  tenant  or  landowner  in  difficult  financial  condition  can  do  the 
above  things  almost  as  easily  as  the  most  prosperous  landowner. 

4.  Use  a  cropping  system  which  provides  that  each  field  is  left  in  some 
deep-rooted  legume  at  least  once  in  four  or  five  years. 

5.  Use  a  definite  plan  for  the  efficient  use  of  all  available  manure. 

6.  Use  limestone  and  rock  phosphate  on  soil  types  where  investigations 
show  that  they  can  be  used  profitably. 
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Value  of  Different  Soil  Treatments 


Records  were  kept  of  the  yields  of  crops  on  each  field.  The  previous  soil 
treatment  of  each  field  over  ten  acres  in  size  was  recorded  each  of  the  three 
years.  In  analyzing  the  data  the  only  fields  used  were  those  on  the  common 
prairie  soil  classified  as  Brown  Silt  Loam  and  Black  Clay  loam.  Fields  serious- 
ly damaged  by  insects  or  storms  were  not  used.   In  Table  4  manure  means  that 
fields  so  treated  had  been  covered  with  more  or  less  manure  during  the  four 
preceding  years.  It  is  estimated  that,  as  an  average,  about  five  to  six  tons 
of  manure  was  applied.  Clover  means  that  such  fields  had  been,  left  down  in  a 
good  or  poor  stand  of  red,  alsike,  mammoth,  or  sweet  clover  or  alfalfa  during 
one  or  more  of  the  preceding  four  years.  Phosphate  means  that  at  some  time 
the  entire  field  had  been  covered  with  more  or  less  raw  rock  phosphate.  The 
amounts  varied  from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand  pounds  per  acre  with  an  aver- 
age of  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  Much  of  the  phosphate  had 
been  applied  in  1912  to  1916  and  some  only  the  previous  year.  No  other  forms 
of  phosphate  than  the  raw  rock  were  used  on  the  cooperating  farms.   It  is  not 
right  to  use  such  comparisons  for  limestone  as  are  reported  for  phosphate, 
clover  and  manure.  If  this  were  done,  comparisons  would  be  made  of  yields  on 
fields  naturally  rich  in  limestone  where  none  had  been  applied  but  where  clovers 
grow  readily,  with  less  fertile  fields  where  limestone  had  been  used.  To  a 
less  extent  than  with  limestone,  this  same  difficulty  applies  to  this  analysis 
of  the  value  of  phosphate,  clover  and  manure.  However,  any  inaccuracies  due  to 
this  situation  do  not  exaggerate  the  value  of  each  soil  treatment  but  show  it 
less  than  it  really  is. 

Table  4  -  Value  of  Different  Soil  Treatments 


Average 

s  of  three  s 

■ears  of 

1925, 

1926  and  1927 

C 

0  H  N 

0 

ATS 

W 

HEAT 

ave. 

ave. 

ave. 

ave . 

ave. 

ave. 

ave. 

ave. 

ave. 

Your 

no.  of 

acres 

bu. 

no.  of 

acres 

bu. 

no.  of 

acres 

bu. 

Soil  Treatment 

fields 

per 

per 

fields 

per 

per 

fields 

per 

per 

farm 

per 
year 

year 

acre 

per 
year 

year 

acre 

per 

year 

year 

acre 

None 

79 

i —   — -1 
2421 

43.0 

78 

2191 

33.0 

37 

478 

17.2 

Manure  only 

34 

812 

46.8 

28 

637 

37.1 

6 

132 

19.4 

Clover  only 

50 

1275 

49.7 

24 

590 

34.2 

7 

170 

13.3 

Manure  and 

clover 

59 

1363 

53.6 

21 

442 

43.1 

7 

122 

24.5 

Manure  and 

phosphate 

7 

166 

50.7 

6 

132 

43.1 

2 

29 

22.0 

Clover  and 

phosphate 

25 

589 

55.4 

9 

197 

45.1 

2 

38 

27,4 

Manure,  clover 

and  phosphate 

25 

550 

59.1 

11 

284 

50.6 

3 

62 

30.0 

These  results  show  that  when  manure  as  used  in  the  four  counties  was  ap- 
plied once  in  five  years  it  added  about  3.8  bushels  of  corn,  6.2  bushels  of 
oats  and  3.7  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Clover  left  down  one  or  more  in  each 
five  years,  added  about  5.7  bushels  of  corn,  4.2  bushels  of  oats  and  4.7  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  acre.  Phosphate,  used  as  indicated  in  this  section,  added 
about  5.0  bushels  of  corn,  7.8  bushels  of  oats  and  5.4  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Considerable  of  the  increase  for  clover  could  logically  be  credited  to 
limestone  because  without  the  use  of  limestone,  the  successful  growing  of  clover 
would  not  have  been  possible.  These  results  certainly  justify  soil  improvement 
programs  even  at  considerable  expense  for  limestone  clover  seed  and  rock  phos- 
phate. 
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Value  of  High  Yielding  Varieties  of  Grain 


Co-operators  will  remember  that  each  year  a  record  was  made  of  the  kind 
of  seed  used  on  each  field  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat.   In  summarizing  the  data 
regarding  crop  yields  the  onljr  fields  used  were  those  on  prairie  land,  (brown 
silt  and  "black  clay  loam)  ,  of  ten  acres  or  larger  size  and  undamaged  "by 
serious  insect  or  storm  injuries.   In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  the  same 
varieties  and  soil  treatments  which  proved  "best  on  prairie  land,  also  proved 
"best  on  other  types  of  soil.   In  analyzing  the  data  regarding  yields  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  strains  and  types  of  grain,  the  fields  were  divided  into 
three  groups  according  to  the  soil  treatments  which  the  fields  had  had. 

Fields  recorded  as  having  had  good  soil  treatments  were  those  which  had 
had  phosphate  applied  at  some  time  and  had  "been  covered  with  more  or  less 
manure  or  had  "been  left  in  some  deep  rooted  legume  during  the  previous  four 
years,  also  fields  which  had  "been  left  in  some  legume  and  also  had  "been 
covered  with  manure  "but  had  had  little  or  no  phosphate  applied  were  classed 
as  having  had  good  soil  treatment. 

Fields  recorded  as  having  fair  soil  treatments  were  those  which  had 
had  clover  or  manure  or  phosphate,  "but  none  in  combination  with  the  others. 

Fields  recorded  as  having  little  or  no  soil  treatments  were  those  which 
had  had  little  or  no  clover  manure  or  phosphate  either  "by  itself  or  in  com- 
"bination  with  other  treatments. 


Table  5. -Yields  of  Different  Varieties  and  Strains  of  Com 
Averages  for  three  years  of  1925,  1926  and  1927 
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year 

acre 

f  ieldsyear 

acre 

Krug 

68 

1760 

58.5 

!  67 

1764 

53.4 

40 

1059 

47.1 

176 

4582 

54.0 

All  others 

122 

2947 

53.4 

!  196 

5661 

49.6 

128 

3864 

43.6 

446 

12472 

48.5 

All  utility 

121 

3009 

57.2 

j  148 

4077 

52.1 

85 

2303 

45.9 

354 

9389 

52.  r 

All  old  type 

33 

790 

50.8 

56 

1559 

48.1| 

46 

1482 

43.2 

135 

383Q 

46.'/ 

Mixed 

36 

909 

51.1 

j  60 

1789 

48.4| 

38 

1138 

43.2 

133 

38361 

47.  Z 

All  varieties 

190 

4708 

55.1 

i  264 

■ 

7425 

50.3| 

169 

4923 

44.4 

622 

17055 

49.9 
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Table  6. -Yields  of  Different  Varieties  of  Oats 

Averages  for  three  years  of  1925,1926  and  1927 


Strain 

or 

type 


1  our  j 


Good  soil 
treat.  :ent 
[Ave. 


Fair  soil 
treatment 


! acres 
"oer 


Ave.  j  Ave. 
bu.  jjr.o. 
per  liof 


Ave.  !Ave. 
acres !bu. 
per   -per  i 


Ave .  Ave . 
no.  i acre 
of    'per 


Iowar 
Iov-a  103 
Groat 
American 

Big  4 

Silvermine 

All  early U) 

All  late 

Mixed 

All  variet ie s 


farm , Ave. 
no. 
(of 
IS^L^B&ea^  lacrelj fields  _year  {acre!  f ields j year  ] acre  fields | year 

1001  J  41. 'el  45  1 1178  37.7  105 
638  J38.6J   22    607  37.7   66 


Little  or  no 
.  soil  treatment 
Ave.   I  Ave.  I  Ave. 
no.   !  acres!  bu. 
oi    :per  'per 


20 
19 


6 

4 

8 

43 

27 

1 

71 


510 
424 


49,li| 
!  46. 3l! 


40 
25 


I 


177 

103 

196 

1006 

684 


40.4 
48.9 
40.2 
47.5 
41 .2 


14  40.  lj! 
1704  44. l!! 


7 
14 
14 
72 
63 
2 
137 


197 

350 

379 

1798 

1650 

49 

3497 


35.9 
37.3 
33.7 
40.1 
35.9 
36.8 
33.0 


5 
15 

16 

75 

62 

3 

140 


92 

444 

452 

2042 

1738 

192 

3972 


35.4 
32.7 
29.2 
37.3 
31.2 
29.8 
34.5 


All  soil 
treatments 


|Ave. 
dbu. 

ber 

h 

acre 


Iowar  is  classed  as  an  early  oat. 
five  days  earlier  than  Silvermine. 


18 

33 

38 

190 

152 

6 

347 


2639 
1669 


466 

397 

1027 

4846 

4072 

255 

9173 


41 . 2 
40.5 

37.3 
36.1 
33,0 
40.5 
34.3 
32.7 
37.8 


It  is  about  five  days  later  than  Iowa  103  and 


Table  7. -Yields  of  Different  Varieties  of  Wheat 

Averages  for  three  years  of  1925,  1926  and  1927 


G-ood   soil                    Fair   soil 

||     Litt 
soil 

Le  or  no 

All     ! 

soil 

Strain 

or 

type 

Your 
farm 

treatment                     treatment 

treatment 

treatments 

Ave. 

Ave. 

Ave.  j;  Ave. 

Ave. 

Ave.  j| Ave. 

Ave.    [Ave. 

Ave. 

Ave. 

Ave. 

no. 

acres 

bu.    lino. 

acres 

bu.    Inc. 

acres  bu. 

no. 

acres 

bu. 

of 

per 

per    jof 

per 

per   fiof 

per     jper 

of 

per 

per 
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fields  year 

acreljfields 

year 

acreffields 

jrear    (acre 

fields 

year 

acre 

■irkoy  Red 

12      i    253 

25.3] 

24 

634 

IK - 

20.8!j      23 

613    Il7.8 

59 

1500 

20.4 

Otiier  types 
Iii::ed 

4            73 
1 

18.6 

5 

106 

19.3ll        5 

102 

15.5 

14      I 

230  |17.3 

-    I 

- 

2 

34 

20.1 

1 

16 

22.6 

3      I 

51  J22.2 
1331  J19.8 

I     .       ... 

All  varieties 

16      |    326     23.41 

31 

774 

20.3J 

29 

731 

17.6 

76 

Kone£  Value  of  the  Use  of  High- Yielding  Varieties 

The  farms  which  used  Krug  corn  produced  5.4  bushels  per  acre  or  a  total 
of  516  bushels  more  corn  per  farm  per  year  than  the  average  of  all  other  farms. 
At  the  average  sale  price  of  76  cents  per  bushel  this  increase  was  worth  $392.16 
Those  farms  which  used  Iowar  oats  produced  4.8  bushels  more  per  acre  or  a  total 
of  251  bushels  more  than  those  using  other  varieties.  At  the  average  price  of 
40  cents  per  bushel  this  meant  an  increase  of  $100.40.  Turkey  Red  types  of 
wheat  outyielded  all  other  typ.es  hy   3  bushels.  Those  farms  using  the  Turkey  Red 
wheats  produced  an  average  of  39.6  bushels  worth  $52.27  more  than  those  farms 
using  other  varieties. 

Considering  all  crops,  some  cooperators  have  the  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing their  incomes  by  more  than  $500  per  year  merely  by  changing  varieties  of 
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Value  of  Testing  Seed  Corn  for  Disease 


The  careful  testing  for  disease  of  each  ear  of  seed  corn  proved  to  "be  a 
profitable  practice.  The  fields  were  divided  into  four  groups  according  to 
the  method  of  preparing  the  so^d  for  planting  as  indicated  in  the  following 
table,  Disease  tested  seed  included  the  first  grade  seed  as  tested  in 
commercial  testing  laboratories  at  high  schools,  by  farm  bureaus  and  by 
individual  farmrrs  equipped  to  do  careful  work.  Ear  germination  refers  to 
the  testing  of  each  ear  of  seed  for  germination  only.  Most  such  seed  was 
tested  in  rag  dolls,  water  testers  or  by  other  methods  where  there  was  not 
opportunity  to  make  careful  selections  of  diseased  ears.   General  germination 
refers  to  seed  which  was  tested  in  a  general  way  but  each  ear  of  which  was 
not  tested  either  for  germination  or  disease. 

Table  8 . -Value  of  Testing  Seed  Corn  for  Diseases 


How  Tested 

No.  of 
fields 
per  year 

No .  of 
acres 

per  year 

Percent 

of 

land 

Average 
bushels 
per  acre 

Disease  tested 

144 

3945 

23.1 

53.0 

Ear  germination 

165 

4172 

24.5 

51.4 

General  germination 

175 

5174 

30.3 

48.4 

No  test 

48 

1270 

7.4 

46.2 

All  fields 

622 

17055 

100.0 

49.9 

It  will  be  noted  that  as  a  three  year  average,  nearly  one- third  of  the 
corn  land  on  these  farms  was  planted  with  seed  which  had  had  only  a  general 
test.   Such  fields  yielded  4.6  bushels  per  acre  less  than  those  planted  with 
carefully  disease  tested  seed  and  3.0  bushels  less  than  that  ear  tested  for 
germination  only.  Even  when  tested  in  commercial  laboratories,  one  bushel 
per  acre  increase  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  testing.  These  records 
indicate  that  many  cooperators  have  the  opportunity  to  increase  their  annual 
net  incomes  by  two  hundred  or  more  dollars  merely  by  testing  their  seed  corn 
for  disease. 
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Value  of  Growing  Profitable  Kinds  of_  Crops 


31*. 


It  often  happens  that  a  farm  which  has  good  crop  yields  and  where  effi- 
cient work  with  livestock  is  done  is  relatively  -unprofitable  because  a  large 
part  of  the  tillable  land  is  used  in  growing  crops  which  do  not  give  as  good 
returns  for  the  land,  labor,  power,  and  machinery  as  do  other  crops  which 
might  be  grown. 

Chart  h   shows  the  relation  of  the  rates  earned  on  these  farms  and  the 
percent  of  tillable  land  in  the  combined  acreage  of  the  higher  profit  crops 
of  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  canning  crops  of  sweet  corn,  peas, 
and  pumpkin.  The  selection  of  corn  and  wheat  as  the  higher  profit  grain 
crops,  of  alfalfa  as  the  higher  profit  hay  crop,  and  of  sweet  clover  as  the 
higher  profit  pasture  crop  for  tillable  land  was  based  on  long-time  in- 
vestigations of  the  Departments  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  and  Animal 
Husbandry  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Chart  k   -  Rate  Earned  as  Related  to  the  Percent  of  Land  in  the  Higher 

Profit  Crops 

It  should  be  understood  that  part  of  the  increased  net  income  was  due  to 
better  crop  yields,  better  handled  livestock,  etc.,  on  the  same  farms.  Data 
show  averages  of  1§25>  1926  and  1327  records. 


Percent  land 
in  higher 
profit  crops 

Number 

of 
farms 

Your 
farm 

The  lengths  of  the  shaded  bars  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rates  earned  on  the  total  farm 

investments 

Rate 
earned 

Average 

net 
income 

76.7  ave. 
71.3-25.5 

35 
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U.2 

$2,520 

62.  S  ave. 
66.5-70.8 

35 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxroarjQsxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

3.8 

2,220 

65.O  ave. 
63.5-66.5 

35 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

3.2 

1,920 

6O.9  ave. 
57.8-63.0 

35 
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3.2 

1,920 

53-3  ave. 
37.5-57.7 

35 

1 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

2.U 

i,HUo 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  2  that  H5.9  percent  of  the  tillable  land  on 
the  35  most  profitable  farms  was  in  corn.   It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  ever  wise 
to  have  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  tillable  land  in  corn  or  any  other 
one  crop,  because  of  the  uneven  distribution  of  labor,  difficulty  of  main- 
taining soil  fertility,  difficulty  of  controlling  weeds  and  insects  and  the 
risk  of  storms  or  other  uncontrollable  conditions  which  may  seriously  injure 
one  crop  but  do  little  damage  to  others. 

It  is  apparent  that  those  cooperators  who  are  farming  most  profitably 
are,  in  most  cases,  men  who  have  almost  done  away  with  timothy  and  bluegrass 
on  tillable  land  and  have  reduced  the  acreage  of  oats. 
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Relation  of  .Amount  and  Efficiency  of  Livestock  to  Farm  Incomes 


Efficient  care  and  feeding  of  livestock  is  essential  for  the  "best  net  farm 
incomes.  Those  farms  having  a  small  amount  of  livestock  well  handled  had  larger 
net  incomes  than  farms  having  large  amounts  of  livestock  poorly  handled.  With 
the  favorable  prices  of  livestock  in  relation  to  prices  of  grain  during  1925, 

1926  and  1927  the  farms  which  fed  most  of  their  grain  to  well  handled  livestock 
had  net  incomes  nearly  $2,000  higher  than  farms  having  small  amounts  of  livestock 
poorly  handled. 

Chart  5  -  Relation  of  the  Rate  Earned  and  the  Amount  and  Efficiency  of  Livestock 

It  should  "be  understood  that  the  rates  earned  were  affected  also  by  the  crop 
yields,  percent  of  land  in  higher  profit  crops,  etc.,-  averages  of  1925,  1926  and 

1927  data. 


Returns 

Ho. of 

Your |The  lengths  of  the  shaded  bars  are   in  propor- 

JRate 

Average 

for  $100 

tion  to  the  rates  earned  by  the  different 

net 

feed 

farms 

farm  U'rouos   of  farms 

learned 

income 

Most  Livestock  -  $16.61  of  feed  per  acre 


^4_ 


& 


*-?  6 


$162     Aver. 
149.03-187.64 

16 
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5.6 

$3,360 
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Medium  Livestock  -  $8.59  of  feed  per  acre 


$183  Aver, 
158.21-206.01 
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2,580 


$158 
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Least  Livestock  -  $4.66  of  feed  per  acre    ^   />SZL 

_ 

$190   Aver 
17C. 91-211. 77 

16 

; 
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3.7 

2.220 

$157  Avar. 
149.70-168.56 

16 
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3.2 

1,920 

$133  Aver. 
75.11-148.35 

16 
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Those  farms  in  the  first  three  groups  which  fed  an  average  of  $16.61  worth 
of  feed  per  acre  fed  a  large  portion  of  their  crops  while  those  in  the  last  three 
groups  which  fed  an  average  of  only  $4.66  worth  of  feed  per  acre  sold  most  of 
their  grain. 


A  few  of  the  more  important  things  the  cooperators  do  to  get  high  returns 
for  feed  fed  to  livestock  are: 

1.  Use  the  best  types  of  breeding  stock. 

2.  Study  market  conditions  carefully  as  a  guide  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

3.  Follow  proved  plans  for  keeping  livestock  healthy,  such  as  the  McLean 
County  System  of  Swine  Sanitation  and  the  growing  of  chicks  on  clean  ground. 

4.  Use  rotated  legume  pastures  which  provide  clean  feeding  grounds  and 
the  necessary  protein  and  minerals  in  the  rations. 

5.  Grow  their  own  feeds,  especially  legumes,  for  the  proper  feeding  of 
the  livestock. 

6.  Purchase  sufficient  unmixed  high  protein  products,  such  as  tankage,  oil 
meal,  and  cottonseed  meal  to  balance  the  home-grown  feeds. 
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Efficiency  in  the  Use  of  Man  Labor 


On  several  farms,  high  labor  costs  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
responsible  for  low  net  farm  incomes.  Usually  efficient  use  of  farm  power 
including  both  horses  and  mechanical  porer  goes  with  efficient  use  of  man 
labor.   Hence  a  part  of  the  difference  in  net  farm  incomes  between  the  farms 
making  the  best  use  and  the  poorest  use  of  man  labor  may  be  attributed  to  the 
good  use  of  power  and  equipment.   These  items  are  of  such  importance  that 
careful  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  them  in  the  operation  of  the  farm. 


Chart  6  -  Efficiency  in  the  Use  of  Man  Labor 


Percent  of 
average  crop 
acres  for 
average  cost 

| The  lengths  of  the  shaded  bars  are  in  propor- 
1  Number  Your j t ion  to  the  rates  earned  on  the  total  farm 

of   j     j investment, 
farms  I  farmj 

Rate 
earned 

Net 
farm 
in- 
come 
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What  Cooperators  Do,  to  Make  Good  Use  of  Man  Labor' 

1.  Adopt  cropping  systems  which  will  tend  to  make  use  of  labor  evenly 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  Grow  and  feed  such  livestock  as  will  make  use  of  available  labor 
throughout  the  year  and  especially  to  provide  productive  winter  work. 

3.  Fit  the  cropping  system  to  the  available  labor  supply.  For  illus- 
tration, farmers  having  boys  in  High  School  and  College  coming  home  for  sum- 
mer vacations  may  safely  increase  the  alfalfa  and  wheat  acreage  above  what 
could  ordinarily  be  grown.  ' 

4.  Plan  ahead  so  as  to  have  odd  jobs  and  other  work  out  of  the  way  when 
the  rush  seasons  for  field  work  come. 

5.  Arrange  the  size,  shape  and  location  of  fields  so  as  to  save  time  in 
taking  livestock  to  pasture  and  in  doing  the  field  work. 
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Efficiency  in  the  Use  of  Horse  Paver  and  Machinery 


The  cost  of  horse  and  mechanical  power  and  machinery  is  frequently  mis- 
judged. Farms  are  frequently  found  where  these  costs  are  the  most  important 
single  items  in  keeping  down  the  farm  earnings.   The  cost  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment is  not  fully  realized  until  it  must  he  replaced,  while  the  cost  of  horse 
power  may  seem  small,  because  the  feed  horses  eat  is  raised  on  the  farm  and 
its  value  is  seldom  determined  or  appreciated. 

Chart  7. -Power  and  Machinery  Cost  as  Bplr.ted  to  Earnings  on  Total  Farm 


Percent  of 
average  crop 
acres  for 
average  cost 

Number 

of 
farms 

Your 
farm 

The  lengths  of  the  shaded  "bars  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rates  earned  in  the  total  farm 
investment. 
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earned 
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What  Coo-perators  Do  to  Make  Good  Use  of  Horse  Power  and  Machinery 


stock. 


1,  Keep  machinery  under  cover  and  protected  from  poultry  and  other  live- 


2.  Secure  equipment  that  will  most  economically  meet  the  power  and  ma- 
chinery needs. 

3.  Clean,  repair,  paint  and  oil  machinery  and  harness  regularly.  On 
many  of  the  more  profitable  farms  this  work  is  done  in  the  winter  with  farm 
labor. 

4.  Study  the  use  and  care  of  expensive  and  more  complicated  machines 
such  as  tractors,  trucks,  threshing  machines,  corn  huskers,  combines,  etc. 
On  many  farms  the  saving  of  labor  by  the  use  of  labor  saving  machinery  is 
overbalanced  by  the  heavy  depreciation  and  repair  bills. 

5.  Keep  only  as  many  workable  horses  as  are  needed  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 


6.  Feed  horses  according  to  the  work  done. 
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Influence  of  Prices  on  Farm  Earning^ 


The  differences  in  the  prices  farmers  receive  for  their  products  in  the 
same  community  and  in  the  same  years  accounts  for  some  difference  in  farm 
earnings.  Many  people,  however,  are  inclined  to  attribute  too  much  importance 
to  this  factor  in  explaining  the  differences  in  the  farm  earnings. 

Chart  7  shows  the  relation  between  the  prices  received  for  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  hogs  and  the  rates  earned  on  the  total  farm  investments.  Not  all 
of  the  increased  net  income  on  the  farms  receiving  the  better  prices  can  be 
attributed  to  the  higher  price  received  for  these  products.   The  higher  prices 
received  were  due  in  part  to  the  better  grade  of  products  sold.  And,  as  in 
the  case  of  corn,  the  corn  that  comes  from  good  land  and  yields  best  usually 
grades  best  and  sells  a  little  higher  on  the  market.  Hence  yield  and  other 
factors  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  differences  in  farm  earnings  shown  in 
the  following  chart. 

Chart  7.-  Rate  Earned  as  Related  to  the  Prices  Received  for  Farm  Products 
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The  years  1926  and  1927  were  both  years  when  the  quality,; of  crops  was 
damaged  by  weather  conditions.   In  1926  the  wet  weather  seriously  damaged 
small  grain  and  delayed  corn  husking  which  resulted  in  damaged  corn  especial- 
ly where  it  was  down.  In  1927  the  early  frost  was  the  cause  of  much  low-grade 
corn.  It  is  probable  that  during  this  period  the  fluctuation  in  farm  prices 
and  damages  from  climatic  conditions  were  greater  than  normal,  and  that  the 
price  received  for  products  sold  had  fully  as  much  influence  on  earnings  rel- 
ative to  other  factors  as  is  likely  to  be  true  over  a  period  of  years, 

Tfhat  Some  Cooperators  Do  to  Secure  Better  Prices 

1.  Use  varieties  of  crops  that  mature  in  good  season,  that  is,  small 
grain  that  resists  hot  weather  or  matures  before  hot  weather,  or  corn  that 
matures  before  frost. 

2.  Provide  a  fertile  soil  that  produces  a  good  quality. of  grain, 

3.  Plant  crops  at  the  right  time. 

4.  Keep  crops  free  from  disease  as  a  means  of  improving  .quality. 

5.  Protect  crops  from  damage  after  harvesting,  especially  „*;orn  which 
is  frequently  cribbed  in  poor  condition  and  in  poorly  ventilated  uribs. 

6.  Finish  hogs  and  other  livestock  at  the  time  good  prices  are  to  be 
expected. 
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Thrift  -  The  Keeping  of  Expenses  Low  in  Proportion  to  Receipts 

Some  farms  which  produced  good  crop  yields  had  a  large  proportion  of  the 
land  in  higher  profit  crops  and  made  a  good  return  for  the  feed  fed  to  live- 
stock, and  had  low  net  incomes  because  the  expenses  were  high  in  proportion  to 
the  income. 

In  Chart  9  the  farms  are  grouped  according  to  the  total  expense  includ- 
ing the  operator's  and  family  labor  for  each  $100  of  gross  income.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  there  was  a  regular  decrease  in  the  rate  earned  on  the  investment 
as  the  expenses  in  proportion  to  receipts  increased. 

Chart  9  -  Rate  Earned  in  Relation  to  the  Proportion  of  Expenses  to 
Receipts  Averages  of  1925,  192b  and  1^27  Data 
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What  Cooperators  Do  to  Keep  Expenses  Low  in  Proportion  to  Receipts 

1.  Select  and  prepare  most  of  the  seed  used,  buying  a  little  improved 
seed  occasionally  as  more  valuable  strains  are  discovered  or  developed. 

2.  Repair  machinery,  harness,  fences,  and  buildings  with  the  farm  labor. 

3.  Grow  enough  crops  high  in  protein  and  minerals,  such  as  alfalfa,  sweet 
clover,  and  soybeans,  to  balance  the  grain  ration,  saving  much  of   the  purchase 
price  of  expensive  protein  supplements. 

U.  Use  home-grown  feeds  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  Plan  work  so  as  to  make  as  few  trips  to  town  as  possible,  thus  saving 
time  and  gas, 

6.  Feed  work  horses  in  accordance  with  the  work  done.  On  some  farms 
much  feed  goes  to  idle  horses  which  could  more  profitably  go  to  cattle  or  hogs 
or  be  sold. 

7«  Purchase  inexpensive  but  serviceable  equipment.  As  an  illustration 
many  cooperators  are  building  individual  hog  houses  costing  about  $10  each 
which  are  as  useful  and  will  last  as  long  as  other  houses  costing  three  times 
as  much. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE  OP  THE  PARM  BURSAU-PARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

The  Parm  Bureau-Partn  Management  Service  Project  was  organized  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  192U.  'Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  farmers  cooperating 
in  it  to  keep  such  farm  accounts  as  will  enable  them  to  study  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  are  conducting  their  farm  "business  and  to  help  them  to  apply 
to  their  individual  farms  the  practices  in  farm  organization  and  operation 
which  have  proved  profitable  on  other  farms  of  a  similar  type.  The  cooperators 
in  the  project  are  farm  bureau  members  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and 
Wcodford  counties.   The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular  farm  management 
extension  work.   The  extension  work  in  Farm  Management  was  begun  in  Tazewell 
county  in  1315  and  some  work  was  done  in  all  of  the  four  counties  in  1916. 

In  Woodford  county  from  30  to  100  farmers  completed  farm  accounts  from 
191b  to  1921  and  beginning  in  1921  over  100  records  have  been  closed  each  year, 
Parm  management  tours  have  played  an  important  part  in  developing  interest  in 
the  work.   The  growing  number  of  farmers  keeping  records  made  it  impossible 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  give  as  much  assistance  through  the  regular 
extension  work  as  wa3  desired  by  the  farmers  cooperating  in  the  extension  pro- 
ject.  This  was  the  situation  that  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Parm  Bureau- 
Parm  Management  Service. 

About  sixty  farm  bureau  members  in  each  of  the  four  counties  agreed  to 
cooperate  in  the  project  for  the  three  years  of  1925,  1926  and  1927 .   The  total 
average  cost  is  about  thirty  dollars  per  farm  per  year.  About  UO  percent  of 
the  expense  is  borne  by  the  University  of  Illinois.   This  leaves  a  cost  per 
farm  of  about  seventeen  dollars  per  year.   The  fee  per  farm  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  per  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  farm.   In  two  of  the 
counties  the  farm  bureaus  pay  a  portion  of  each  fee,  while  in  two  counties  the 
cooperators  pay  the  entire  fee  of  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 

The  entire  time  of  M.  L.  Mosher,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  report,  is 
given  to  the  project.  Each  cooperator  is  being  visited  on  his  farm  at  least 
three  times  during  each  year.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  H.  C.  M.  Case, 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Parm  Organization  and  Management  acting  in  co- 
operation with  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each 
farm  bureau.  This  committee  consists  of  G.  P.  Bennett,  Livingston  County, 
Chairman,  2.  D.  Lawrence,  McLean  County,  W.  C.  Somer,  Tazewell  County,  and 
J.  Prank  Pelter,  Woodford  County,  who  is  secretary-treasurer.  This  committee 
is  responsible  to  the  cooperating  farm  bureau  for  the  custody  and  expenditure 
of  the  funds  raised  by  the  collection  of  the  cooperators1  fees.  Each  Parm 
Bureau  collects  the  fees  from  its  cooperating  members  and  pays  them  over  to 
the  committee. 

The  organization  of  the  project  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty  support 
and  assistance  of  the.  four  Parm  Advisers  and  their  assistants.  The  Parm  Advis- 
ers who  were  in  charge  of  their  counties  when  the  work  was  organized  are 
H.  0.  Allison,  Livingston  County,  H.  Pahrnkopf ,  McLean  County,  Ralph  E.  Arnett, 
Tazewell  County,  and  P.  E.  Johnston,  Woodford  Coxinty.  Mr.  Johnston  left  the 
county  in  January  1925  to  specialize  in  Parm  Management  and  H.  A.  deWerff ,  the 
present  Parm  Adviser,  has  cooperated  since  the  work  was  started. 

Most  of  the  cooxjerators  are  continuing  the  work  during  1928.  Plans  are 
now  under  way  for  reorganizing  the  project  during  the  fall  of  192S  for  another 
period  of  years. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  SUMFARY  HSPORT 

Of  Farms  Operated  "by  Tenants  Tho  Eave  Cooperated  in  the 

Farm  Bureau- Farm  Management  Service 

For  the  three-year  period  of  1§25 ,  1926,  and  1927 

Prepared  by  M.  L.  Mosher  and  H.  C.  M.  Case 

This  supplemental  report  has  "been  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant 
cooperators  who  have  shown  in  their  records  the  division  of  receipts  and  expenses 
between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord. 


Differences  in  Tenants'  Incomes 

It  will  be  noted  (see  Table  2)  that,  as  an  average,  the  ten  most  success- 
ful of  the  fifty  tenants  whose  records  were  used  in  this  report  received  a  labor 
and  management  wage  of  $2,lUo  per  farm  per  year  for  the  three-year  period.  The 
ten  least  profitable  tenant  farms  returned  the  operators  an  average  of  only  $129 
per  farm  per  year  for  labor  and  management.  The  tenant's  labor  and  management 
wage  is  what  there  is  left  after  deducting  from  his  total  receipts  all  cash  oper- 
ating expenses,  depreciation  on  his  equipment,  an  allowance  for  family  labor  other 
than  the  operator's,  and  five  percent  interest  on  his  investment  in  equipment, 
livestock  and  grain  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one-fifth  of  the  tenants  made  their  business  pay  them 
a  labor  and  management  wage  of  about  $2,000  per  farm  per  year  more  than  was  re- 
ceived by  another  one-fifth  of  them. 

There  was  a  difference  in  the  landlord's  net  income  of  59  percent  on  the 
landlord's  investment,  in  favor  of  the  farms  operated  by  the  more  successful 
tenants.   This  difference  in  rate  applied  to  the  average  landlord's  investment 
would  amount  to  about  $280. 


Location  of  Differences  in  Tenants'  Incomes 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  data  shown  in  Table  2  of  this  report  with  that 
in  Table  2  of  the  complete  report,  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  will  show  that, 
in  general,  the  same  statements  which  were  made  as  regards  the  location  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  earnings  of  the  whole  farm  business  apply  to  the  differences  in 
the  tenant's  share  of  the  income. 

The  difference  in  crop  yields  was  less  important  in  making  the  differences 
in  tenant  incomes  than  when  the  total  farm  income  was  studied.   On  the  other  hand, 
more  of  the  difference  in  income  was  due  to  the  differences  in  the  amounts  of 
livestock  on  the  more  profitable  and  the  less  profitable  tenant  farms. 

These  data  indicate  very  clearly  the  value  of  a  profitable  cropping  system, 
and  the  value  of  livestock  on  the  tenant  farm. 
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Table  2. -IMPORTANT  FACTORS  WHICH  SHOW  DIFFERENCES  IN  ORGANIZATION 
AMD  EFFICIENCY  ON  THE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL,  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  LESS  SUCCESSFUL  TENANT  FARMS 


Average  of  10 

Average  of  10 

tenant  farms 

tenant  farms 

Average  of 

with  highest 

with  lowest 

Item 

50  tenant 

operator' s  labor 

operator' s 

farms 

and  management 

labor  and  man- 

wage 

agement  wage 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

Total  farm 

3.5^ 

5-^3$ 
23.74$ 

1.58$ 

Tenant ■ s  share 

10.11$ 

-3-99$ 

Landlord's  share 

2.62$ 

2.96$ 

2-37$ 

Operator's  labor  and  management 

wage 

$1 ,05^. 

$2,lU0. 

$  129. 

Size  of  farm 

211.3 

2UU.7 

210.0 

Total  investments  per  acre 

$  256.0s 

$  260.06 

$  2U1.89 

Land 

19H.17 

197.^2 

I8U.5U 

Improvements 

23.11 

22.27 

20.96 

Horses  and  machinery 

11.27 

10.88 

11.05 

Productive  livestock 

9.22 

10. UU 

6.62 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies 

18. 31 

19.05 

18. 72 

Percent  of  farm  tillable 

91. 5# 

89.2$ 

88.0$ 

Percent  tillable  land  in 

High  profit  crops 

60.1$ 

63.0$ 

60.1$ 

Medium  profit  crops 

9.0$ 

11.5$ 

6.2$ 

Low  profit  crops 

30.9$ 
45.2$ 

25.5$ 

33.7$ 

Corn 

U6.5$ 

^5.9$ 

Oats 

2H.S# 

19.6$ 

29.6$ 

Winter  wheat 

7.0$ 

9.7$ 

5.7$ 

All  grain  and  hay  crops 

gg.U^ 

91.1$ 

90.  u$ 

All  legumes 

lh.ifo 

12.7$ 

11.9$ 

Yield  of  corn 

Ug.6 

50.  k 

U3.U 

Yield  of  oats 

36.2 

38.1 

33.3 

Yield  of  wheat 

18. 5 

19.5 

18. 9 

Feed  used  per  acre 

$    9.28 

$  13.11 

$     7.03 

Returns  per  $100  feed 

155.70 

163.70 

137.26 

Percent  of  average  prices 

received 

100.2$ 

102.U$ 

98.7$ 

Labor  cost  per  acre 

$    6.3I 

$   6.U1 

$   5-97 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

acre 

U.53 

U.32 

U.U9 

Percent  of  average  crop  acres 

worked  with 

Average  labor  cost 

107.7$ 

116.6$ 

107.9$ 

Average  power  and 

machinery  cost 

103.8$ 

llU.8$ 

98.6$ 
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THREE  YEARS'  SlWiAHY  REPORT  0?  THE  7ARM  5T-EAU-EARH  MAMGEM5NT  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  FARMS  0?  2gQ  COOP'^PATORS  ON  TT'?  HI GHER- VALUED  LAI-ID  IN 
ITVIFC-STON,  MCLEAT,  TAZEWELL,  AFJ  WO 0 EEORI) '  COUNTIES 
EQR  THE.  YEARS  OF  1^29 ,  1330  s  AITO  1951* 

J.  B.  Andrews,  W.  A.  Herrington, 
M.  L.  Mosher,  H.  C.  M.  Case 

It  pays  the  individual  farmer  to  make  a  careful  study  of  his  "busi- 
ness even  though  earnings  are  low,  as  shown  by  this  report  for  the  three-year 
period  of  1929,  1930  >  and  1931.   This  report  will  give  to  each  cooperator  a 
better  idea  of  his  real  operating  efficiency  than  any  one  year's  report  has 
furnished.   This  is  true  because  it  spreads  over  a  period  of  years  any  un- 
usual or  accidental  losses  or  gains,  such  as  those  caused  "by  local  floods  or 
drought • 

This  report  should  prove  helpful  in  three  ways.   First,  it  will 
enable  each  one  to  learn  just  how  profitably  he  has  been  operating  his  farm 
as  compared  with  the  average  of  all  farms,  the  most  profitable  or  the  least 
profitable  farms.   This  comparison,  then,  shows  how  much  opportunity  he  has 
to  better  his  income. 

In  the  second  place,  this  report  points  out  those  parts  of  a  co- 
operator's  business  that  tend  to  make  his  income  high  or  low.   It  is  fully 
as  important  to  build  the  business  around  its  strong  points  as  to  be  able  to 
stop  the  leaks.   The  most  successful  farmers  build  their  business  around  the 
things  that  they  do  well  and  at  the  same  time  they  stop  leaks  in  all  parts 
of  the  farming  operations. 

The  third  way  in  which  this  report  will  prove  of  value  to  many  is 
through  use  of  the  Farm  Practice  Analysis  on  pages  21  to  27.   This  tells  in 
definite  form  about  many  of  the  practices  followed  by  those  who  get  best  re- 
sults along,  the  more  important  lines  of  the  farm  work. 

A  number  of  the  coojgrators  who  started  in  1925  are  now  making  their 
farms  pay  net  incomes  of  about  $1,000  more  per  farm  per  year  than  they  would 
be  paying  if  they  had  continued  to  farm  as  they  were  doing  in  1925  or  as  the 
average  of  their  neighbors  are  doing  now.   They  have  done  this  by  putting 
into  practice  on  their  farms  many  of  the  practices  named  in  the  back  of  this 
report. 


*  The  280  farms  included  in  this  report  are  all  on  the  higher- valued  land  of 
the  area.  Most  of  the  tillable  land  on  these  farms  is  of  the  brown  silt 
loam  soil  type.   The  records  of  33  other  farms  on  lower-valued  lands  in 
these  counties  are  shown  in  a  supplementary  report  prepared  especially  for 
those  co operators  who  operate  farms  on  the  lower-valued  lands. 
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Capital  Investments 

The  average  total  capital  investment  in  these  230  farms  was  $60,700. 
This  includes  the  land  at  pre-war  values  of  about  $190  per  acre  for  the  hare 
land.   The  larger  investments  on  the  more  profitable  farms  are  "because  the 
farms  are  larger  as  shown  in  Table  U  page  J.      The  investment  in  farm  improve- 
ments was  slightly  less  on  the  more  profitable  farms  than  on  the  less  profit- 
able ones  and  there  was  only  about  $l4o  greater  investment  in  machinery  al- 
though the  farms  were  nearly  60  acres  larger  and  had  a  larger  portion  of  the 
land  in  crops.   There  was  apparently  an  over-investment  in  buildings  and 
fences  and  machinery  on  some  farms. 

Receipts  and  ITet  Increases 

The  total  receipts  and  net  increases  amounting  to  $5 , 7^5  were  twice 
as  large  per  farm  on  the  56  most  profitable  as  on  the  56  least  profitable 
farms.  "While  the  total  livestock  receipts  on  the  more  profitable  farms  were 
almost  double  those  on  the  less  profitable  farms,  the  livestock  investments 
were  only  about  25  percent  greater.   The  receipts  from  hogs  were  nearly  twice 
as  great  and  the  receipts  from  dairy  products  were  over  three  times  as  great 
on  the  more  profitable  as  on  the  less  profitable  farms.   The  poultry  and  egg 
sales  were  nearly  SO  percent  larger  on  the  more  profitable  farms.   Grain 
sales  were  more  than  twice  as  large  on  the  more  profitable  farms  although  about 
HO  percent  more  feed  was  used  for  the  livestock. 

Expenses  and  jjTet  Decreases 

The  total  expenses  and  net  decreases  of  $2,37^  Per  farm  on  the  most 
profitable  farms  were  only  about  12  percent  more  than  on  the  less  profitable 
farms  although  the  farms  were  nearly  30  percent  larger  and  had  twice  the  in- 
come.  The  expenses  and  net  decreases  in  value  of  farm  improvements  and  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  were  actually  larger  on  the  smaller,  less  profitable 
farms.   The  greater  depreciation  in  value  of  horses  on  the  less  profitable 
farms  indicates  a  tendency  that  the  horses  on  those  farms  are  getting  older 
and  that  they  are  not  being  replaced  by  colts.   This  applies  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent even  to  the  more  profitable  farms. 

Any  cooperator  who  finds  that  his  expense  on  machinery  and  equipment 
was  unusually  large  or  small  may  well  turn  to  Table  lU,   page  19  where  he  can 
compare  this  part  of  his  farm  record  with  that  for  other  farms  of  the  same 
size  and  having  the  same  type  of  equipment. 

Receipts  Less  Expenses 

The  receipts  less  expenses  is  the  balance  between  the  total  receipts 
and  inventory  increases  on  the  one  hand  and  the  total  cash  expenses,  deprecia- 
tion on  farm  improvements  and  machinery  and  inventory  decreases  on  the  other 
hand.   In  the  case  of  a  farm  operated  by  the  owner,  it  is  the  amount  that  the 
farm  business  has  returned  for  the  use  of  the  farm  and  the  labor  of  the  oper- 
ator and  his  family.   It  is  the  amount  useable  for  family  living,  interest  on 
debts,  life  insurance,  payments  on  debts  and  investments.   In  case  of  a 
tenant  farm  it  is  divided  between  the  tenant  and  landlord  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  lease. 
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Farms  on  the  Higher -Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell  and 

Woodford  Counties 
Averages  for  three  years  of  1329,  1930  and  1331 

Table  1 — Investments,  "Receipts,  and  Expenses 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
280  farms 


56  most 
profitable 

farms 


56  least 

profitable 

farms 


Caoital  investments 

Land 

jTarm  improvements 

Livestock — Total 

Horses 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep  

Bees.  

Poultry  

Machinery  and  equipment  .  .  . 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies.  .  . 
Total  capital  investment 

Receipts  and  net  increases 
Livestock — Total 

Horses 

Cattle. 

Hogs 

Sheep  .  .  

Bees 

Poultry  

Egg  sales  

Dairy  sales  

Feed,  grain  and  supplies.  .  .  . 

Labor  off  farm 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Total  receipts  and  net 
increases  .  

Expenses  and  net  decreases 

Farm  improvements  . 

Horses 

Miscellaneous  livestock  .  .  . 
Machinery  and  equipment  .  .  . 
Feed,  grain  and  supplies.  .  . 

Livestock  expense  

Crop  expense 

Hired  labor  

Taxes  

Miscellaneous  expense  .  .  .  . 
Total  expenses  and  net 
decreases  

Receipts  less  expenses , 


$  1+5  gU6 

5  367 
3  0Ug 

682 

1  263 

217 

112 

10 

158 

2  lbH 

3  075 

$  60  700 


$  50  313 

5  315 

683 
1  5UH 
332 
9 


1S1 

2  197 

k   182 
$_66_ii6 


$  38  737 

5  979 
2  goU 

673 

1  1U3 

757 

81 

6 

138 

2  058 

3  0U5 
$  52  621 


$  2  1+U6 

382 

1  32U 

U2 

3 

93 
138 

1  667 

59 
12 


$  5  jjll 

H50 

1  835 

56 

103 
187 
77^ 

2  213 

88 
13 

$  5  725 


$  1  791 

328 

1  023 
22 

70 

96 

2U6 

1  OlU 
h9 

9 
$  2  863 


$   278 
2k 

532 

50 
2U7 
1+gU 
500 

52 

$  2  1G7 


$ 


272 
12 

502 

58 
276 
667 
53U 

53 


$  2  37^ 


$--   305 
U2 

5^2 

52 
22U 
U61+ 
UU8 

^9 

$  2  126 


$2017 


a_J_25L 


$ Zil 
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Farm  Earnings 

Farm  earnings  are  expressed  in  different  ways  in  Ta"ble  2,  page  5. 
The  ra.te  earned  on  the  investment  has  seemed  to  "be  the  most  satisfactory- 
measure  of  general  farm  efficiency  for  corn-belt  farms  having  large  invest- 
ments.  These  280  farms  averaged  only  1.9  percent  as  the  annual  rate  earned  on 
the  investment  for  these  three  years.   The  56  most  profitable  farms  average 
3. SI  percent  and  the  56  least  profitable  farms  lacked  .12  percent  of  the  in- 
vestment of  having  enough  income  to  pay  all  expenses,  depreciations  and  the 
operator's  labor. 

The  net  income  per  acre  also  is  a  desirable  measure  of  the  earn- 
ings from  the  entire  farm  business,  especially  on  farms  where  the  land  has 
about  equal  productive  value  as  is  true  of  these  farms.   The  net  income  per 
acre  is  determined  by  dividing  the  net  income  from  investment  and  management 
by  the  total  acres  in  the  farm.   There  was  a  difference  of  $9*88  an  acre  in 
the  net  income  between  the  more  profitable  and  less -profitable  groups  of  farms, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $2,581. 

The  individual  cooperator  can  best  understand  how  his  farm  com- 
pares with  others  in  general  efficiency  by  seeing  where  his  farm  ranks  in  the 
rate  earned  column  of  the  farm  efficiency  chart -on  page  17. 

The  280  farms  showed  average  annual  inventory  decreases  of  $789 
per  farm.   The  decreases  were  slightly  greater  on  the  less  profitable  farms. 

There  was  an  average  annual  cash  balance  of  $2,806  a  farm  on  the 
280  farms.   This  amounted  to  $U,171  on  the  more  profitable  and  only  $1,592 
on  the  less  profitable  groups  of  farms.   The  cash  balance  for  the  year  is 
what  the  bank  balance  would  show  if  all  farm  sales  for  the  year  had  been  de- 
posited in  one  account  and  all  expenses  had  been  paid  by  checks  on  that  ac- 
count.  The  receipts  less  expenses  is  the  balance  when  the  change  in  in- 
ventories is  combined  with  the  cash  balance  for  the  year. 

The  280  farm  families  used  farm  produce  in  the  home  that  would  have 
sold  at  farm  prices  for  an  average  of  $35*+  Per  farm  per  year.   This  item  may 
be  considered  as  family  wages  in  addition  to  the  amounts  charged  as  operator's 
and  family  labor.   It  might  be  added  to  the  farm  receipts  which  would  increase 
the  receipts  less  expenses  and  the  net  income  from  the  investment  and  manage- 
ment by  $35*+  a  year. 

Farm  Expenses 

The  total  of  the  selected  items  of  expense  per  acre  as  shown  in 
Table  3>  page  5  is  one  of  the  best  measures  that  the  individual  cooperator 
can  use  to  determine  whether  his  expenses  are  running  about  as  they  should. 
These  expenses  averaged  $12.15  on  the  more  profitable  and  $lU.08  on  the  less 
profitable  farms.   If  they  are  particularly  high  or  low  on  any  farm,,  a 
glance  down  the  column  will  enable  one  to  see  what  items  are  responsible  for 
the  difference..  If  the  acre  expense  for  machinery  and  equipment  is  high,  the 
cooperator  may  well  turn  to  Table  15,  page  19  to  learn  if  the  .cause  of  the 
high  expense  lies  in  the  auto,  truck,  tractor,  or  other  machinery. 

The  expense  per  $100  gross  income  is  another  good  measure  that  en- 
ables one  to  know  whether  his  expenses  are  unduly  high  or  unusually  low  for 
the  amount  of  the  gross  farm  income. 
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Farms  on  Higher -Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and 

Woodford  Counties 
Averages  for  three  years  of  I929 ,  1930  and  1931 

Table  2 — Farm  Earnings 




Items 

Your 
farm 

Average  of 
280  farms 

56  most 
profitable 

farmw 

56  least 
profitable 

farms 

RATE  EARNED  ON  INVESTMENT 

i 

1.9038 

3.81$ 

-.12$ 

Inventories — beginning  of  year  .  . 

Total  cash  sales  during  year  .  .  . 
Total  cash  expenses  during  year.  . 

$ 

$60  700 

59  911 
-7S9 

6  102 
3  296 
2  806 

$66  116 

65  296 

-820 

7  968 

3  797 

4  171 

$52  623 
51  768 

-855 

4  584 
2  992 
1  592 

$ 

$  2  017 
S63 
656 
207 

1  15U 

1  810 

3  035 

$-1  225 

$     4.83 

$  3  351 
833 
61+8 
185 

2  518 

3  166 
3  306 

$  -140 

$    9.57 

$   737 

800 

$ 
$ 

647 
153 

-63 

584 

2  631 

$-2  047 

$     -.31 

Net  income  from  investment  and 
Return  to  capital  and  operator's 

Family  living  furnished  by  farm.  • 
Farm  products  used  in  home  .  .  . 

Farm  produce  used  per  person  .  . 

$ 

$ 

$    354 

$   75 

$   79 

$   331 

U.7 

$   70 

Table 

3 — Farm  Expenses 

Items 

Your 
farm 

Average  of 
280  farms 

56  most 

profitable 

farms 

56  least 
profitable 
farms 

Total  expense  per  acre  of  farm  .  • 
Selected  items  of  expense.  .  .  . 

$ 

$  12.68 

12.58 

1.16 

2.23 

.21 

I.03 

5.6U 

2.09 

.22 

.10 
.10 

$  72 

$  12.19 

12.15 

1.03 

1.91 

.22 

1.05 

5.71 

2.03 

.20 

.04 
.04 

%   56 

$  14.29 
14.08 

Machinery  and  equipment.  .  .  . 
Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 
Miscellaneous  crop  expense  .  . 

1.49 

2.6U 

.25 

1.09 
6.18 

2.19 

.24 

Livestock  and  grain  decreases.  .  . 

.21 

$ 

.21 

Miscellaneous  livestock 

Feed,  grain  and  supplies  .... 

EXPENSE  PER  $100  GROSS  INCOME.  .  . 

$102 
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Size  of  Business 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  farm  family  is  largely  dependent  on  the  net 
income  of  the  farm  business  over  a  period  of  years.  Even  though  a  farm  may  "be  effi- 
ciently operated,  the  total  size  or  volume  of  "business  may  be  so  small  as  to  give  an 
inadequate  income.  A  fair  to  large  size  of  business  is,  therefore,  necessary  if  a 
good  standard  of  living  is  to  be  provided  for  the  farm  family. 

The  total  amount  of  labor  required  to  care  for  the  crops  and  livestock 
produced  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  measures  of  the  size  of  the 
farm  business.   This  takes  into  account  the  percent  of  the  farm  in  crops  and  the 
kind  of  crops  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  farm.   It  also  takes  into  account  the 
kind  of  livestock  kept  and  fed  as  well  as  the  number  of  livestock. 

The  man  work  unit  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  labor  required. 
A  man  work  unit  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  work  a  man  will  normally  do  in  one 
ten-hour  day.   The  average  amounts  of  work  done  in" one  ten-hour  day  used  in  cal- 
culating the  nunber  of  man  work  units  of  labor  performed  on  these  farms  are  based 
on  detailed  cost  records  kept  during  several  years  on  about  20  Champaign  and  Piatt 
County  farms.   Tables  showing  the  average  time  required  for  each  of  the  crops  and 
kinds  of  livestock  and  explanations  of  their  use  are  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
Farm  Bureau- Farm  Managment  Service  for  1930  and  1931* 

As  compared  with  the  5&  less  profitable  farms,  the  5°  more  profitable 
farms  were  29. 5  percent  larger,  had  3*7  percent  more  of  the  land  in  crops,  and  re- 
quired at  average  efficiency  3^»2  percent  more  labor  on  crops.   They  used  37*6  per- 
cent more  feed  and  required  5^ • 7  percent  more  labor  on  productive  livestock.  Al- 
together the  more  profitable  farms  had  work  that  required  38.6  percent  more  hours 
of  labor  than  the  less  profitable  farms. 

Intensity  of  Business 

A  fairly  large  business  may  be  conducted  on  a  small-sized  farm  by  fol- 
lowing an  intensive  type:  of  fanning  such  as  dairying,  poultry  raising,  or  truck 
farming.  A  very  large  livestock  business  of  most  any  kind  may  be  developed  on  a 
relatively  small  farm  by  buying  feed. 

The  more  profitable  farms  were  not  only  larger  and  had  more  livestock  than 
the  less  profitable  farms  but  they  also  conducted  a  more  intensive  business.   This 
is  shown  by  the  $7*72  more  gross  income  per  acre,  the  65  cents  an  acre  more  feed 
used,  the  I9.I  pounds  an  acre  more  pork  produced  and  the  .14  more  man  work  units 
per  acre. 

Organization  of  Business 

In  general,  the  more  profitable  farms  were  organized  much  the  same  as  the 
less  profitable  farms.   The  most  important  differences  noted  in  Table  6,  page  J   are 
that  the  more  profitable  farms  had  lower  investments  per  acre  in  farm  improvements, 
horses,  and  machinery,  and  slightly  higher  investments  in  productive  livestock. 
These  investments  amounted  to  23»0  percent  less  an  acre  in  farm  improvements,  21.7 
percent  less  an  acre  in  horses',  16.9  percent  less  in  machinery,  and  3*^"  percent  more 
in  productive  livestock.  Approximately  the  same  pereent  of  the  gross  income  was  from 
grain  in  the  two  groups  of  farms. 

A  study  of  Table  1,  page  3,  shows  that  during  this  three-year  period  farms 
with  more  hogs,  dairy  cattle,  and  poultry  had  some  advantage.  However,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  brought  out  in  this  connection  by  a  study  of  these  records  is  that  the 
amount  and  kind  of  livestock  are  not  so  important  as  is  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  livestock  is  handled. 


Farms  on  the  Higher- Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean, 
Tazewell,  and  Woodford  Counties 
Averages  for  Three  Years  of  1929,  1930,  and  1931 
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Table  U- 

—Size  of  Business 

Items 

Your 
farm 

Average 

of  280 

farms 

56  most 
profitable 

farms 

56  least 
.profitable 
farms 

1+26.3 
215.6 
174.2 

36.5 

238.9 

91*90 

88.7^ 

$60,700 

U  18*+ 
2  llU 

1+96.0 

2^1.9 

216.8 

37.3 

263.I 

90. 7$ 
90.1$ 
$66  116 

5  725 
2  58I 

357.8 

180. 3 

lUl.9 

35.6 

20U.8 
91.156 

87.5^ 
$52  623 

2  863 

1.  876 

On  productive  livestock  .... 

Percent  of  farm  tillable.  .  .  . 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  crops 
Total  investments 
Total  receipts  and  net  increases.  . 

Table  5*""lRte^sity  of  Business 


Items 

Your 
farm 

Average 

of  280 

farms 

56  most 
profitable 
farms 

56  least 
profitable 
farms 

$ 

$    17.51 

$    21.76 
9. 81 
9U.9 
1.89 

11     11. qg 

8.85 
80.1 
1.72 

9.16 
75.8 
i.75 

Pounds  of  pork  produced  per  acre.  , 

Table  6 — Organization  of  Business 


Items 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  280 

farms 


25^.08 
216.89 


56  most 
profitable 
farms 


56  least 
profitable 

farms 


256.96 

218.3*+ 

189.15 

29.19 


Investments  per  Acre — Total  .  .  .  . 

Real  estate  

Land 

Farm  improvements  ....... 

Operating  capital  « 

Horses 

Productive  livestock 

Machinery  and  equipment  .  .  .  < 
Feed,  grain,  and  supplies  .  .  , 

Percent  of  income  from  feed,  grain 
and  supplies ■ 


$ 


$ 


191.91 
2U.98 


2.85 

9.90 

9.06 

15.32 


39.  s$ 


251.32 
213.72 

191. 2k 
22.1+8 


$  37.60 
2.60 

10.73 
8.35 

15.92 


$ 


38.6$ 


$   38.62 

3.32 
IO.38 
10.05 
lU.87 


35.  U# 


Crop  Yields 

The  yields  of  crops  had  more  to  do  with  placing  farms  in  the  high  or 
low  groups  of  farms  than  any  other  factor  except  efficiency  of  livestock.   This  is 
shown  clearly  in  Table  14,  page  18.   Year  after  year  farm  records  have  shown  that 
crop  yields  and  livestock  efficiency  have  "been  the  most  important  factors  in  de- 
termining net.  farm  incomes  in  all.  parts  of  the  state. 


The  advantage  in  yield  of  the  56  more  profitable  over  the  56  less  profit- 
able farms  was  4.9  bushels  for  corn,  ^,h   bushels  for  oats,  ?_. 5  bushels  for  winter 
wheat,  1.3  bushels  for  spring  wheat,  and  6.9  bushels  for  barley.   These  differences 
seem  small,  but  when  all  were  added  together  with  similar  differences  for  hay  and 
pasture  and  average  prices  for  the  three  years  were  applied,  they  were  found  to 
account  for  nearly  $600  a  farm  a  year  in  favor  of  the  more  profitable  farms. 

A  study  of  the  records  of  the  farms  that,  have  been  in  the  Farm  Management 
Service  for  seven  years  and  that  have  shown  most  improvement  indicates  that  changes 
in  practices  that  have  increased  crop  yields  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  increased 
incomes  than  any  other  factors  excepting  possibly  those  changes  that  influence 
livestock  efficiency.   Detailed  cost  of  production  studies  show  that  the  cost  of 
producing  a  bushel  of  grain  or  a  ton  of  hay  decreases  rapidly  with  increase  in 
yield  per  acre.  

The  operators  of  the  most  profitable  'farms  are  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  learn  of  new  varieties  of  seed  or  new  practices  that  will  enable  them  to  in- 
crease their  yields  per  acre.   The  more  essential  practices  followed  by  those  who 
get  best  yields  are  listed  in  the  Farm  Practice  Analysis  attached  to  this  report. 

'   Cropping  Sr/s  terns  ' 

The  profitableness  of  the  cropping  system  is  fairly  well  measured  by  the 
relative  portions  of  tillable  land  in  the  higher,  medium,  and  lower  profit  crops. 
The  common  crops  grown  in  this  area  are  listed  in  the  higher,  medium, "and  lower 
profit  groups  in  Table  S,  page  11  according  to  the  same  classification  that  has 
been- used  for  the  past  seven  years. 

The  more  profitable  group  of  farms  had  3*9  percent  more  of  the  tillable 
land  in.  the  higher  profit  crops,  1.6  percent  more  in  the  medium  profit  crops,  and 
5*5  percent  less  in  the  lower  profit  crops  than  were  found  on  the  less  profitable 
_farm.s. .  .  Like. the  differences  in  yields,  these  differences  seem  small,  but  they  are 
enough  to  have  caused  an -average  annual  advantage  of  nearly. $200  in  favor  of  the 
more  profitable  farms.   See  Table  14,  page  IS. 

There  is  probably, no  change  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  seven 
years  on  so  many  farms  as  the  change  to  a  definite  cropping  system  that  reduces 
the  acreage  of  oats,  timothy  and  blue  grass  and  increases  the  acreage  of  alfalfa, 
sweet  clover,  and  corn. 

On  most  farms  where  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  the  higher  profit 
plus  one-half  the  medium  profit  crops  is  below  the  average  there  is  opportunity  to 
improve  the  farm  income  through  a. change  in  the  cropping  system.  A  few  farms  plans 
that  provide  for  profitable  cropping  systems  as  well  as  for  good  soil  improvement 
programs,  sanitary  livestock  production,  and  low  labor  and  machinery  costs  are 
shown  in  the  maps  on  page  10.   These  are  maps  of  actual  farms  included  in  the  Farm 
Bureau-Farm  Management  Service. 
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Farms  on  the  Higher- Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean, 
Tazewell,  and  Woodford  Counties 
Averages  for  Three  Years  of  1929,  I93O ,  and  1931 

Table  7-^CroTj  Yields 


It  eras 


Your 
farm 


Average 

of  2S0 

farms 


56  most 
profitable 

farms 


56  least 
profitable 

farms 


Grain  crops — "b-ushels  per  acre 

Corn 

Oats 

Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Barley 

Soybeans 


U3.9 
25.O 
22.0 
29.2 
20.7 


U7.2 

U7.6 

27.5 
23.0 

31.7 

21.0 


U2.3 
U2.2 
25.0 
21.1 
2U.8 
22.1 


Hay  crops — tons  per  acre 

Timothy , 

Clover , 

Alfalfa  , 

Clover  and  timothy.  , 
Soybeans , 


Crop  index!./. 


1.2 
1.1 
2.U 

1-9 


1-3 
1.1 

2.5 
1.6 

1.3 


1.2 

1.0 

2.3 
1.1 

l.S 


Acres  of  above  crops  grown. 
Acres  required  at  average  yields 


100.0 
127.9 

187-9 


107.0 
203.  g 
21S. 1 


96.3 

15s. 7 
152.  g 


1/  The  crop  index  is  the  percent  of  the  average  yields  of  all  grain  and  hay  crops, 
listed  in  Table  J,   weighted  according  to  the  acres  of  each  crop.   It  is  calcu- 
lated by  dividing  the  total  acres  required  at  average  yields  to  produce  the 
amounts  of  crops  grown  on  the  individual  farm  by  the  total  acres  of  those  crops 
grown  on  the  farm. 


They  show  only  a  few  rotations  and  farm  plans  that  might  be  included.   While  all 
these  maps  are  of  l60  acre  farms,  the  same  cropping  systems  may  be  adapted  to  larger 
or  smaller  farms. 


Good  measures  of  the  relative  profitableness  of  different  cropping  systems 
in  an  area  where  nearly  all  crops  are  feed  crops  are  the  total  pounds  of  useable, 
digestible  nutrients  produced  per  acre  per  year,  their  cost  per  100  pounds,  and  the 
percent  that  is  protein.   In  Table  9ipag©  H»  approximate  figures  for  these  measures 
are  given  for  different  rotations.   In  making  this  analysis,  normal  yields  for  the 
different  rotations  are  used.  All  digestible  nutrients  in  grain  were  considered 
useable,  while  only  33  percent  of  the  corn  stover,  50  percent  of  the  oat  straw,  50 
percent  of  the  stubble  clover,  and  80  percent  of  the  clover  and  alfalfa  were  used. 
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Maps  of  Farms  With  Profitable  Cropping  Systems 


35  A 

35  A 

35  A 

Oats 

Corn 

Corn 

1 

6  A 

b  A 

35  A 

Corn 

Alfalfa 

Sweet  clover 

pasture 

l 

Buildings 

30  A 

30  A 

30  A 

30  A 

Corn 

Corn 

Oats 

Sweet 
clover 
pasture 

Build- 

10 A 

10  A 

10  A 

ings 

Canning 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

peas 

77  percent  higher  profit  crops 


SO  percent  higher  profit  crops 


39  A 
Corn 

39  A 
Corn 

39  A 
Oats 

Build- 
ings 

35  A 
Mixed  clover 

20 

A 

20  A 

20  A 

20  A 

Corn 

Corn 

Barley 

Sweet 

clover 

20  A 

20  A 

Corn 

Corn 

5A 
Al- 
fal 
.f.a. 

5  A 
Corn 

20  A 

L. 

5  A 
Oats 

Build- 
ings 

Oats  an 
Sweet  c 

d 
lover 

75  percent  higher  profit  crops 


77  percent  higher  profit  crops 
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Farms  on  the  Higher-Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean, 
Tazewell,  and  Woodford  Counties 
Averages  for  Throe  Years  of  1929,  1930,  and  1931 

Table  g — Percent  of  Tillable  Land  in  Hifher,  Medium,  and  Lower  Profit  Crop: 


Items 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in 
Higher  profit  crops — total 

Corn 

Winter  wheat.  .  .  . 

Alfalfa  

Sweet  clover 

Canning  and  miscellaneous  .  .  . 

Medium  profit  crops — total.  .  .  . 

Spring  wheat 

Barley 

Soybeans 

Clover 

Clover  and  timothy  mixed.  .  .  . 
Miscellaneous  

Lower  profit  crops — total  .... 

Oats 

Timothy  

Blue  grass 

Miscellaneous  

ALL  HIGHER  PLUS  01TE-HALP  MEDIUM  . 

Legumes  left  down  

Crop  following  first  year  sweet' 
clover  


Your 
farm 


i 


3° 


Average 

of  280 

farms 


62^ 

47.9 
5.5 
2.0 
5.0 
1.9 

lU.2# 
1.8 
3.1 
3.1 
2.1 

2.5 

1.6 

19.9 
1.2 

2.3 

.1 

69.  ¥o 

1S.3 

3.6 


56  most 
profitable 
farms 


04.  Yfi 

^9.0 
5.3 

2.h 
k.6 

3.6 

2.8 

h.i 
2.6 
1.9 
2.3 

1.6 

19. 8$ 
17.3 

.7 
1.7 

.1 

72. 6# 

16.1 

4.8 


56  least 
profitable 
farms 


6l.0$ 

5.5 
2.5 
5.1 

1.0 

13. 7# 

•  9 
3.0 

3.5 
2.1 
2.6 
1.6 

2^.3^ 
20.2 

1.8 

2.9 

,k 

Si.  si 
17.0 

3.4 


Table  9 — Approximate  Amounts  and  Cost  of  Digestible  Peed 
Produced  by  Different  Rotations 


Rotation 

Approximate 
total  use- 
able digest- 
ible feed  per 
acre  per_year 

Percent 
protein 

Approximate 

1st  year 

2nd  year 

3rd  year 

Uth  year 

5th  year 

cost  per  100 
lbs.  digest- 
ible feed 

Corn 
Corn 

Corn 

Corn 

(Sw.Cl.) 

Corn 

Corn 

Corn 
Corn 

Oats 

Oats 

(Sw.Cl.) 

Oats 

Corn 

Corn 
Corn 

Corn 
Corn 

Clover 

Oats 

(Sw.Cl.) 

Oats 

Oats 

Oats 
Oats 

Red.  CI. 
Sw.Cl. 
llfalfa 
Wheat 
Sw.  CI. 

Red.  CI. 
Alfalfa 
I 

1  659  lbs. 

2-  298 

2  1U9 

2  325 
2  3^6 

2  719 
2  185 
2  8lH 

S.kfo 

9.7 
10.3 

9.1 

9.5 

11. u 

9.6 

13.0 

I.3O 

•97 
1.06 

.99 
1.00 

.89 

1.08 

.87 

3^7. 

Amount,  and  Efficiency  of  Productive  Livestock 

The  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  gives  an  idea  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  livestock  enterprise  to  the  whole  farm  "business.   The 
total  amounts  of  feed  fed  to  and  the  total  returns  from  productive  livestock  in- 
dicate the  total  size  of  the  livestock  enterprise.   In  the  analysis  in  Table  10, 
page  13 j  the  total  returns  from  each  class  of  livestock  include  the  products  used  on 
the  farm  as  well  as  those  sold.  Unless  it  was  well  handled,  a  large  amount  of  live- 
stock was  not  an  advantage  during  this  period  as  far  as  net  income  on  the  total  farm 
investment  was  concerned.   The  least  profitable  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  farms 
were  livestock  farms. 

Efficiency  of  livestock  product  ion  as  measured  by  the  returns  for  each 
$100  of  feed  fed  to  all  productive  livestock  apparently  had  more  affect  than  any 
other  one  factor  on  net  farm  incomes  in  this  area  during  the  three-year  period  of 
I929,  1930,  and  1931.   See  Table  lU,  page  IS.   Cattle  classified  as  beef  cattle  in 
this  report  were  those  on  farms  where  less  than  25  percent  of  all  cattle  were  milk 
cows.   Those  classified  as  mixed  cattle  were  those  where  from  25  to  $0   percent  of 
the  cattle  were  milk  cows  and  those  classified  as  dairy  cattle  were  those  where  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  cattle  were  milk  cows. 

Beef  cattle  returned  $91  for  each  $100  of  feed  fed  during  the  three  years 
on  the  more  profitable  and  only  $78  on  the  less  profitable  farms.  Unusual  deprecia- 
tion in  values  at  the  end  of  the  period  wiped  out  any  profits  of  the  first  year  and 
left  a  loss  for  the  period.  Mixed  cattle  herds  returned  $133  f°r  each  $100  of  feed 
on  the  more  profitable  and  only  $88  on  the  less  profitable  farms. 

Dairy  cattle  herds  returned  $172  for  each  $100  of  feed  on  the  more  profit- 
able and  only  $126  on  the  less  profitable  farms.   They  returned  $152  for  each  $100 
of  feed  on  the  average  01  all  farms.   Dairying  was  relatively  profitable  during 
this  period  as  shown  by  the  relative  retiirns  for  feed  fed  and  by  the  fact  that  farms 
with  the  more  milk  cows  on  them  tended  to  fall  into  the  more  profitable  group  of 
farms.   The  more  profitable  farms  averaged  7*2  milk  cows  per  farm  while  there  were 
only  U.3  milk  cows  on  the  less  profitable  farms.   The  much  greater  efficiency  of  the 
dairy  herds  on  the  more  profitable  farms  is  also  shown  by  their  average  production 
°f  7»501  pounds  of  milk  and  $12$  of  dairy  returns  per  cow  as  compared  with  5>9H 
pounds  of  milk  and  $87  of  dairy  returns  on  the  less  profitable  farms. 

Hogs  returned  $136  for  $100  of  feed  on  the  more  profitable  and  only  $112 
on  the  less  profitable  farms.   There  was  an  average  of  about  60  percent  more  pork 
per  farm  produced  on  the  more  profitable  than  on  the  less  profitable  farms.   The 
feed  cost  was  only  $5»5^  per  100  pounds  on  the  more  profitable  as  compared  with 
$6.25  on  the  less  profitable  farms.   The  average  returns  were  56  cents  per  100 
pounds  greater  on  the  more  profitable  farms. 

Sheep  production  is  a  very  minor  enterprise  on  these  farms,  but  what  there 
were  returned  $27  more  for  each  $100  of  feed  fed  to  them  on  the  more  profitable  than 
on  the  less  profitable  farms.   The  poultry  project  was  a  larger  enterprise  on  the 
more  profitable  than  on  the  less  profitable  farms  as  shown  by  the  122.6  and  9^.0  hens 
per  farm  on  the  respective  groups  of  farms.   The  differences  of  $38  for  each  $100 
invested  in  the  poultry  flock  and  of  18. 3  eggs  per  hen  in  favor  of  the  more  profit- 
able farms  indicates  that  poultry  flock  efficiency  was  a  worthwhile  factor  that  con- 
tributed to  the  better  incomes  on  the  more  profitable  farms. 

The  livestock  efficiency  index  shows  the  relative  efficiency  of  all  live- 
stock better  than  any  other  factor.   It  takes  into  account  the  amount  of  each  kind 
of  livestock  as  well  as  the  returns  for  feed  fed.   The  more  profitable  farms  re- 
ceived 11.3  percent  more  and  the  less  profitable  farms  15*3  percent  less  than  the 
average  of  all  farms  for  the  same  amounts  of  feed  fed  to  the  same  kinds  of  live- 
stock. 
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Farms  on  the  Higher- Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean, 
Tazewell,  and  Woodford  Counties 
Averages  for  Three  Years  of  I929 ,  1930  >  aXi^L   1931 

Table  10— Ar-eunt  and  Efficiency  of  Productive  Livestock 


1/ 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average 

of  280 

farms 


5o  most 
profitable 

farms 


56  least 
profitable 
farms 


$1  876 

1  660  (9) 

729  (21) 

Ul+1  (26) 

972  (56) 

91  (2h) 

120  (56) 
$       9.16 


Total  feed  to  all  prodxictive  livestock  j$ 

Beef  cattle 

Mixed  cattle 

Dairy  cattle  


Hogs 


Sheep.  . 
Poultry. 


Total  feed  used  per  acre 


$ 


$2  11T 
1  UU9 
728 
600 

1  O83 
156 

139 

$    8, 


$2. 
1 


TO) 
(8U) 

(1H0) 

(273)  1 
(1055 

(280)1 

85  !$ 


581 


378  (10) 
929  (16) 
852  (28) 
327  (5U) 
190  (19) 

159  (56) 
9. 81 


Total  returns  from  productive  livestock^ 

Beef  cattle 

Mixed  cattle  

Dairy  cattle  


$2  731 


Hogs 


Sheep 

Poultry 

Total  returns  t>er  acre 


$ 


5c turns  per  $100  feed  to  all  livestock 


w 


Beef  cattle 

Mixed  cattle  .  . 

Dairy  cattle , 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Total  returns  from  all  livestock  if 

fed  with  average  efficiency (j$_ 

Livestock  efficiency  index^ 


$ 


339 
818 

913 
373 

109 
30U 
11. U3 


$3  702 


$2  053 


$  129 


92 
112 
152 
127 

70 

($2  731 


251 
233 
^67 
810 
l60 

37^ 
lU.07 


OS 


91 
133 
172 

136 

8U 

i 


1  302 

6U2 

1  093 
52 
230 
$   10.02 


$  109 


7S 

88 
126 
112 

57 


100.0 


111.3 


($2  jjgj 


84.7 


Poultry 

Beturns  per  $100  invested 3 

Number  of  hens  

Number  of  eggs  per  hen 


201 
IO9.5 
98.3 


215 
122.6 

107.7 


177 
9U.O 
89.  k 


Hogs 

Pounds  of  pork  produced.  .  .  . 
Returns  per  100  pounds  pork.  . 
Feed  cost  per  100  poixnds  pork. 


19  132 
$    7.27 
5.7^ 


2k  958 
$   7 
5.56 


59 


15  55H 
$   7.03 
6.25 


Dairy  cows 

Number  of  cows  milked.  .  . 

Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  .  . 

Dairy  returns  per  milk  cow 


$ 


5.5 

6  750 
$  110 


7.2 
7  501 
$  126 


U.3 

911 

S7 


1/  A  figure  in  parenthesis  designates  the  number  of  farms  which  that  item  represents. 

2/  The  livestock  efficiency  index  is  the  percent  of  the  average  returns  from  feed  fed 
to  all  livestock  weighted  according  to  the  amount  of  feed  fed  to  each  class  of  live- 
stock.  It  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  returns  from  all  productive  livestock 
on  a  farm  by  the  total  returns  from  all  livestock  if  each  class  had  been  fed  with 
average  efficiency. 
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Labor,  Power,  and  Machinery  Costs 


The  labor  efficiency  index  used  in  Table  11,  page  15 ,  and  in  the  farm 
efficiency  chart  on  page  17  indicates  the  number  of  days  of  productive  work  done 
per  man  on  the  individual  cooperator1 s  farm  for  each  100  days  of  productive  work 
done  per  man  on  the  average  of  farms  having  the  same  labor  requirements  on  crops 
and  on  livestock.   The  man  work  units  per  man  increase  quite  rapidly  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  farm  and  with  the  amount  of  livestock.   The  labor  effi- 
ciency index  will  enable  each  cooperator  to  compare  the  amount  of  labor  used  on  his 
farm  with  the  amount  used  on  farms  like  his  as  regards  size  and  amount  of  livestock. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  was  slightly  more  on  the  more  profitable 
group  of  farms  than  on  the  average  of  all  farms.   The  labor  efficiency  as  measured 
by  the  labor  efficiency  index  was  only  slightly  better.   It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  with  approximately  the  same  amount  of  labor  for  the  work  done,  the  returns  per 
acre  were  $3*95  greater. 

The  horse  and  machinery  efficiency  index  for  a  farm  is  calculated  by  find- 
ing the  number  of  acres  of  crops  worked  on  that  farm  with  the  same  horse  and  tractor 
and  machinery  cost  with  which  100  acres  of  crops  are  worked  on  the  average  farm  of 
the  same  size  and  having  the  same  amounts  of  livestock  feeding  to  do.  The  more  prof- 
itable farms  worked  at  the  rate  of  121.2  acres  of  crops  with  the  same  horse  and 
machinery  cost  with  which  100  acres  were  worked  on  the  average  of  all  farms,  while 
the  less  profitable  farms  worked  only  92.9  acres  with  the  same  cost. 

The  individual  cooperator  may  well  study  his  costs  for  the  use  of  auto, 
truck,  tractor,  other  machinery  and  labor  as  shown  in  Table  15>  page  19.   This  will 
help  some  to  locate  the  source  of  an  unusually  high  or  low  cost. 

Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  Sold 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  difference  in  earnings  between  the  more  profit- 
able and  the  less  profitable  farms  was  due  to  differences  in  prices  received  for 
products  sold.   Some  of  the  difference  of  two  and  three  cents  a  bushel  for  grain  was 
due  to  difference  in  quality  of  grain  sold  rather  than  difference  in  time  of  selling. 
Several  dairy  farms  did  have  a  distinct  advantage  because  of  a  better  market  for 
dairy  products. 

Some  cooperators  will  find  that  the  average  price  received  for  all  prod- 
ucts was  an  important  factor  in  making  their  incomes  high  or  low.   Hoy/ever,  it  is 
rare  that  this  is  so  important  as  crop  yields,  cropping  system,  livestock  efficiency, 
or  labor  and  horse  power  and  machinery  efficiency. 
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Farms  on  Higher-Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean, 

Tazewell,  and  -Woodford  Counties 

Averages  for  Three  Years  of  I929,  I93O,  and  I93I 

Table  11 — Labor,  Power,  and  Machinery  Posts 


Items 


Labor 

Average  number  of  men  . 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 
Man  work  units  per  man 


Labor  efficiency  index- 


i/' 


Your 
farm 


Ave  rage 

of  280 

farms 


1.87 
6.80 
228.0 

100.0 


56  most 
profitable 
farms 


2.04 
5.82 
2U3.I 

102.2 


56  least 
profitable 

farms 


1.73 
$   7.62 

206.8 

96.  4 


Power  and  machinery 

Average  number  of  work  horses 
Percent  of  farms  with  tractors 
Percent  of  farms  with  trucks. 
Peed  cost  per  workable  horse. 
Cost  per  crop  acre 

Horse  feed  and  depreciation 

Machinery  

Horses  and  machinery.  .  .  . 
Labor,  horses,  and  machinery 
Horse  and  machinery  efficiency 
indexE/V  . 


6.3 

83.1 

39-9 
57 

1.88 

2.73 

4. 61 

ll.4i 

100.0 


6.3 

S3. 9 
45.8 

$  59 


$ 


1.78 

2.33 
4.11 

10.93 

121.2 


6.2 
79.2 

31.5 

58 

2.45 

3.32 

5.77 
13.39 

92-9 


Table  12 — Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  Sold 


Items 


56  most 
profitable 
farm  s 


56  least 
profitable 
farms 


Amounts  sold 
Corn — bushels 
Oats — bushels 
Wheat — bushels 
Pork — pounds. 
Milk — pounds. 


Eggs — dozens. 


Prices  received 


2  39O 

1  O63 

291 

18  6'54 

36  959 
606 


2  757 
971 
323 

24  U73 

55  159 
704 


1  688 

867 

209 

15  H58 

25  4i8 

428 


Corn — cents  per  bushel.  .  .  , 
Oats — cents  per  bushel.  .  .  . 
Wheat — cents  per  bushel  .  . 
Pork — dollars  per  100  pounds. 
Milk — dollars  per  100  pounds. 
Eggs — cents  per  dozen  ... 


Percent  of  average  price  received 
for  all 


.70 

.84 
8.18 
1.66 

.24 


100.0$ 


.71 
.35 

.82 
8.43 
1.78 

.25 


102.9$ 


.69 
.32 
.80 
8.06 
1.49 
.25 


97-2* 


T/  There  was  an  aver  age  of 


man  work  units  per  man  on  farms  having  the  same  labor 


requirements  on  crops  and  the  same  on  livestock  as  the  farm  for  which  this  report 
was  prepared. 

2/  There  was  an  average  cost  of  $ per  crop  acre  for  horses  and  machinery  on  farms 

of  the  same  size  and  with  the  same  amount  of  feed  used  per  acre  as  on  the  farm  for 
which  this  report  was  prepared. 
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Explanation  of  thei  Farm  Efficiency  Chart 
(See  Chart  on  page  17) 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  double  line  across  the  middle 
of  the  chart  is  for  the  middle  farm  of  all  the  farms  to  which  that  factor  ap- 
plies; that  is,  there  are  as  many  farms  above  that  figure  as  there  are  below  it. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  top  single  line  across  the 
chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  farm  in  the  factor  named  at 
the  top  of  that  column.   The  figure  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  of  the  chart 
represents  approximately  the  least  efficient  farm  in  that  factor. 

The  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  second  from  the  bottom  line 
across  the  chart  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient  of  the  one-fifth 
of  the  farms  which  are  lowest  in  that  factor.   It  also  represents  approximately 
the  least  efficient  in  the  next  to  the  lowest  one-fifth  of  the  farms  in  that 
factor. 

Likewise,  the  figure  in  any  column  just  above  the  next  to  the  top  line 
across  the  chart  represents  approximately  the  least  efficient  of  the  one-fifth 
best  farms  in  that  factor.   It  also  represents  approximately  the  most  efficient 
of  the  second  to  the  best  one-fifth  group  of  the  farms  in  that  factor.  The  other 
lines  separate  the  middle  group  in  each  factor  from  the  groups  next  to  it. 

By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column  at  approximately  the  place  which 
represents  the  efficiency  of  his  farm  in  each  factor  and  then,  by  filling  in 
with  a  colored  crayon  or  pencil  the  space  below  such  lines,  a  cooperator  can  see 
clearly  where  his  farm  stands  in  efficiency  in  each  factor. 

Table  15 — Relation  of  Ih  i   Income  From  Investment  to  Fomber  of 
Factors  in  Tvhich  Sarms  Excel 


ITumber  of  factors  in 

rumber  of 

Rate 

ITet  income  from 

which  farms  excel 

farms 

earned 

average  capital  at 
rate  earned  of  group 

5 
\ 

3 
2 

1 

0 


12 

3.52 

$2  137 

ho 

3.0a  . 

1  857 

92 

2.20 

l  335 

S7 

iM 

.  Sjk 

37 

.so 

UsS 

12 

.66 

1+01 

The  following  five  efficiency  factors  were  used  in  the  analysis  shown 
in  Table  13  above:   (l)  crop  index;  (2)  livestock  efficiency  index;  (3)  percent 
of  tillable  land  in  high  profit  plus  one-half  of  that  in  .medium  profit  crops;  (U) 
labor  efficiency  index;  and  (5)  horse  and  machinery  index. 

The  12  farms  that  were  above  the  average  of  all  220  farms  in  the  five 
factors  earned  annually  an  average  of  3*52  percent  on  the  investment  for  the  three 
years.   The  12  farms  that  were  below  the  average  in  all  five  factors  earned  an 
average  of  only  .66  percent  per  year.   This  difference  of  2.g6  percent  amounts  to 
$1,736  when  applied  to  the  average  farm  capital.   .... 

The  value  of  well-balanced  farming  in  which  all  important  parts  of  the 
business  are  done  at  least  fairly  well  is  clearly  shown  from  these  data. 
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Analysis  of  Horse  Power,  Mechanical  Power,  and  Machinery  Costs 


Horse  power,  mechanical  power  and  machinery  costs  on  corn-belt  farms 
make  up  a  larger  part  of  all  farm  operating  costs  than  any  other  single  item  ex- 
cept labor.   It  has  "been  difficult  for  many  who  have  cooperated  in  the  Farm  Manage- 
ment Service  to  see  wherein  their  horse  and  machinery  co-^ts  were  particularly  high 
or  low.   In  order  to  analyze  these  costs  more  completely  the  farms  on  the  higher- 
valued  lands  have  been  grouped  according  to  the  size  of  farm  and  use  of  tractor  and 
truck  in  Table  15,  page  19. 

By  comparing  the  records  of  his  farm  with  the  average  of  other  farms  of 
the  same  size' and  having  the  same  type  of  power  and  equipment  as  his,  each  cooperator 
may  locate  rather  definitely  the  places  that  his  horse  and  machinery  costs  are  par- 
ticularly high  or  low.   The  information  in  this  table  is  presented  only  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated.   The  data  as  presented  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  drawing  con- 
clusions regarding  the  relative  profitableness  of  farming  with  or  without  tractors 
or  trucks,  or  on  different  sizes  of  farms. 

Location  of  Differences  in  Income  Between  the 
More  Profitable  and  the  Less  Profitable  Farms 

Much  of  the  difference  of  $2,386  in  the  average  net  earnings  between  the 
56  most  profitable  and  the  56  least  profitable  farms  is  accounted  for  in  Table  15. 

Qual i ty  of  land.   The  2g0  farms  used  in  this  report  are  all  on  the  better 
corn  lands  of  these  four  counties.   In  a  few  cases  there  is  some  rough  pasture  land 
in  addition  to  the  good  farm  land.   It  is  shown  in  Table  6,  page  f,    that  the  aver- 
age value  of  land  in  the  two  groups  was  almost  the  same.   The  proportions  of  till- 
able land  and  of  tillable  land  in  crops  were  also  approximately  the  same.   (Table  h, 
page  7). 

Table  lU — Location  of  Differences  in  Incomes  Between  the 
56  Most  Profitable  and    the  5b"  Least  Profitable  Farms 

Ave  rage 
Factors  considered difference 

Efficiency  of  livestock $  719 

Crop  yields 591 

Cost  of  power  and  machinery 29b 

■  Cropping  system 192 

Miscellaneous  expenses 17^- 

Cost  of  man  labor  . 119 

Prices  of  grain 86 

Amount  of  livestock ^5 

Total  located  differences $2  222    ~ 

Differences  in  net  incomes— 5. 95  percent  of  average  capital $2  58b 

Efficiency  of  livestock.   The  56  more  profitable  farms  realized  $1^3  from 
each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock  while  the  56  least  profitable 
farms  received  only  $109  °r  a  difference  of  $3^  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  used.   The 
average  annual  amount  of  feed  used  on  all  farms  was  valued  at  $2,llU  at  farm  prices. 
The  larger  returns  for  each  $100  of  this  feed  used  on  the  more  profitable  farms  ac- 
counts for  $719  difference  in  average  income  between  the  two  groups  of  farms.   This 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  keeping  horses  on  the  two  groups  of  farms.  Only  about 
U5  percent  of  the  grain  produced  on  these  farms  during  this  three-year  period  was 
fed,  the  rest  being  sold  as  grain.   On  farms  where  most  of  the  grain  is  fed  on  the 
farms,  livestock  efficiency  becomes  relatively  more  important. 
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Crop  yields.   The  56  most  profitable  farms  produced  U.9  bushels  more  of 
corn,  5»^  bushels  more  of  oats,  and  proportionately  higher  yields  of  other  crops 
than  the  56  least  profitable  farms  as  shown  in  Table  7>  page  9»  When  these  dif- 
ferences are  multiplied  by  the  acres  grown  on  the  average  of  the  farms  and  by  the 
average  farm  prices,  it  is  found  that  there  was  a  total  difference  of  $591  in  favor 
of  the  more  profitable  farms. 

Cost  of  power  and  machinery.   The  total  cost  per  acre  of  horse  and 
tractor  power  and  machinery  on  the  most  profitable  farms  amounted  to  only  $3»3&  per 
acre  as  compared  with  $H.60  on  the  least  profitable  farms.  This  difference  of  $1.2U. 
an  acre  would  amount  to  $£96  less  cost  per-  farm  in  favor  of  the  more  profitable  farms. 

.  .   ',  Cropping  system.  The  calculated  advantage  that  the  56  most  profitable 
farms  had  because  of  better  cropping  systems  amounted:  to  $192  per  farm  per  year. 
This  analysis  is  based  on  the  acreages,  yields,  and  values  of  all  grain,  hay,  and 
pasture  crops  grown  on  these  farms.  Only  a  part  of  the  data  on  which  the  analysis 
is  based  is  included  in  this  report.  Most  of  the  advantage  that  the  more  profitable 
had  over  the  less  profitable  farms  was  in  larger  acreages  of  corn  and  canning  crops 
and  smaller  acreages  in  oats,  timothy,  and  bluegrass. 

Miscellaneous  expenses.  Expenses  other  than  for  labor  and  power  and  ma- 
chinery amounted  to  $^.53  and  $5*26  an  acre  on  the  high  and  low  groups  of  farms 
respectively.   This  difference  of  73  cents  an  acre  accounted  for  $174-  difference  in 
expense  in  favor  of  the  more  profitable  farms. 

Cost  of  man  labor.   The  total  labor  cost,  including  the  operator's  and 
family  labor  at  hired  man  rates  was  $5*57  an  acre  on  the  56  most  profitable  farms  and 
$6.07  on  the  less  profitable  ones.  This  difference  of  50  cents  an  acre  applied  to 
the  average  size  of  all  farms  amounts  to  $119  i-n  favor  of  the  more  profitable  farms. 

Prices  of  grain.   The  56  more  profitable  farms  received  an  average  of  two 
cents  a  bushel  more  for  corn  and  wheat  and  three  cents  more  for  oats  than  the  56 
less  profitable  farms.   These  differences  applied  to  the  amounts  sold  on  the  aver- 
age of  all  farms  accounted  for  $S6  in  favor  of  the  more  profitable  farms. 

The' difference  of  37  cents  per  100  pounds  of  pork  and  of  29  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  as  shown  in  Table  12,  page  15,  applied  to  the  amounts  sold  on  the 
average  farm  gave  an  advantage  of  $176  to  the  more  profitable  farms.   This  is  not 
included  in  the  analysis  in  Table  ik,   page  18,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  $719  ad- 
vantage of  the  better  farms  because  of  livestock  efficiency. 

.Amount  of  livestock.  There  was  65  cents  worth  more  feed  fed  per  acre  on 
the  more  profitable  than  on  the  less  profitable  farms.   This  accounts  for  about  $^5 
more  income  on  the  more  profitable  farms.   These  records  bring  out  clearly  the  fact 
that  a  large  amount  of  livestock  does  not  add  to  the  net  income  of  the  farm  unless 
the  livestock  is  handled  with  at  least  average  efficiency. 

FARM  PRACTICE  ANALYSIS 

The  outline  of  good  farm  practices  shown  on  the  following  pages  has  been 
prepared  as  a  guide  for  individual  farmers  in  a  study  of  their  business.  Many 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  contributed  towards  its 
preparation.  Ho  explanations  of  its  use  are  given  because  it  was  prepared  for  use 
under  conditions  where  discussions  will  be  guided  by  someone  familiar  with  it. 
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Farm  of 


Address 


Extra 
cash 

Good  farm  practices 

Expense 
required 
to  put 
practices 

into 
operation 

Did  you  follow 

tho  practices  last 

year? 

-   Yes 

Part 

No 

Land  drainage 

1.  Keep  tile  outlets  open 

none 

r *■"  - 

2.  Work  land  so  as  to  avoid  washing 

none 

3.  Stop  r ashing  of  ditches 

some 

h.  provide  open  drains  to  tile  in  ponds        some 

1 

j 
5.  Put  in  tile  where  needed                  much 

.... 
I —     — 

6,  Provide  tile  outlets  and  inlets  where 
needed 

much 

7.  Terrace  land  where  needed 

much 

Soil  improvement  and  cropping  system 

8.  Spread  all  manure  including  stack ■  "bottoms 

none 

9«  Have  75  percent  or  more  tillable  land  in 
higher  profit  croos 

none 

10,  Plan  cropping  system  so  as  to  provide  a 
balanced  ration  of  home  grown  feed  as 
much  as  possible 

none 

11,  Sow  clover  in  all  small  grain  on  sweet 

soil  except  where  followed  with  wheat       some 

12.  Leave  20  to  25  percent  of  tillable  land 
in  a  deep-rooted  legume  or  plow  under 
first  year  sweet  clover  on  33  to  50  per-  j 
cent  of  tillable  land                    some 

- 

13»  Keep  tillable  land  occupied  by  growing 

crop  all  of  cropping  season            i    some 

_  ... ...  —  ,   j 

,                        .             i 
14.  Use  limestone  where  needed                 much 

15«  Use  phosphate  where  profitable             much 

lb.  Use  potash  where  profitable                much 

....  _ —  j 
.  -•    ~                               I 

Seed  bed  preparation  and  cultivation 

17.  Plow  heavy  soils  in  fall                   none 

18.  Work  fall  plowed  ground  early  in  spring_     none 

19»  Disc  stalk  ground  before  plowing           none 

20.  Work  spring  plowed  ground  immediately 

after  plowing  .                          none 

21.  Keep  corn  and  bean  ground  free  from 
weeds  before  planting; 

none 

22.  Protect  the  stand  of  corn  during  culti- 
vation 

none 

23.  Plow  wheat  ground  early                   none 

24.  Prepare  solid  seed  bed  for  wheat-  or 

alfalfa                                none 
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Good  farm  practices 

Extra  cash 
expense 

required 
to  put 

practices 
into 

operation 

Did  you  follow 
the  practices  last 
year? 

! 

Yes      Part 

No 

Seed  corn  selection  and  preparation 
Z%   Select  early  from  strong  standing 
stalks 

none 

1 

i 

I 
1 

j 

2  b.  Cull  out  light  weight ,  dull  appear- 
ing, or  shall or-grained  ears 

none 

1 
1 

27.  Use  a  known  high  yielding  variety 

little 

1 

28,  C-et  seed  from  original  source  at 
least  once  in  three,  years 

little 

i 
1 

j 

29.  Protect  from  dampness  and  severe 
freezing. 

little 

....     | 
1 
1 

30,  Test  each  ear  for  germination 

some 

1 
1 

1 

31 ■  Plant  only  apparently  disease-free 
cars 

some 

32,  Treat  untested  seed  for  disease 

little 

Small  grain  seed  selection  and  preparation    i 
33 •  Test  seeds  for  germination                 none 

3*+.  Pan  and  grade  seed 

none 

35«-  Use  known  high, yielding  strains 

little 

i 
l 

36.  Treat  seed  for  disease 

little 

Alfalfa,  clover  and. grass  seeds. 
37*  Use  known  productive,  acclimated 
strains 

none 

r 

! 

i 
l 

3S.  Test  seeds  for  germination^ 

none 

39»  Insure  freedom  from  had  weed  seeds 

none 

Quality  of  grain 
40.  Use  medium  maturing  variety  of  corn 

none 

1  ■  ■ 

1 

s      1 

hlm   Plant  corn  at  early  to  medium  date          none 

42.  Sort  out  rotten  corn                      none 

^3.  Store  corn  in  well-ventilated  crihs 

little 

kk.   Avoid  piling  up  of  silks  and  shelled 
corn  under  spouts. 

little 

1 

^5.  Use  early  ripening  oats 

none 

46.  Use  pure  variety  of  wheat 

little 

47,  Sow  spring  wheat,  oats  and  "barley  early 

none 

, 

US,  Adjust  rate  of  seeding  to  productivity 
of  land 

none 

.Care  of  pastures  and  meadows 
49,  Manure  permanent  pastures  where 
profitable 

none 

50,  Mow  weeds  in  pastures 

none 

51 •  Clip  weeds  in  stub  Die 

none 

52,  Reseed  pastures  where  profitable 



some 

53*  Lime  permanent  pastures  where  profitable 

much 

; 
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Good  farm  practices 

Extra  cash 
expense 

required 
to  put 

practices 
into 

operation 

Did  you  follow 
the  practices  last 
year? 

'1 
Yes 

Part 

No 

Care  of  cattle 
5^.  Dispose  of  non-breeding  or  irregular 
"breeding  cows 

none 

55.  Test  "breeding  "stock  for  tuberculosis 
and  dispose  of  reactors 

1 
none 

I 

1 

56.  Test  "breeding  stock  for  abortion  and 
isolate  or  dispose  of  reactors 

little 

57.  Use  productive  grade  or  purebred  cows 

some 

58.  Use  good  quality  purebred  sires 

some 

■59.  Cool  milk  immediately  after  milking 

little 

60.  Use  boiling  rater  or  chemical  sterilizer 
to  clean  all  dairy  utensils 

little 

-    ■  ■  '  1  ■ 

6l ■  Keep  down  dust  while  milking__ 

none 

1 

62.  Peed  milk  cows  balanced  rations  in- 
cluding ground  feed  in  proportion  to 
milk  production 

little 

j 

03.  Keep  beef  cows  on  pasture  and  roughage 
with  little  or  no  grain 

j — 

none 

&±9   lull-feed- home  raised  beef  calves  from    j 

weaning  time  until  ready  for  market           none 

65.  Sell  calves  as  breeding  stock,  veal, 

fat  calves,  or  baby  beef                   none 

66.  Peed  balanced  rations  to  beef  cattle  on 
feed 

: 

little 

1 

67.  Study  markets  to  judge  the  best  types  of 
'  steers  to  feed  and  the  best  times  to  buy 
and  sell 

none 

Care  of  hogs 
68.  Select  healthy,  well-developed  gilts  from 
large  litters 

——————  ■ 

none 

69.  Feed  young  gilts  a  growing  ration 

none 

70.  Use  purebred  sires 

little 

71 •  Use  purebred  or  high  grade  sows 

some 

72.  Select  healthy,  active,  well-developed 
sires  from  large  litters 

hone 

73*  Plush  sows  at  breeding  time 

none 

74.  Peed  balanced  rations  to  pregnant  sows 

none 

j 

~7'5»  Peed  bred  sows  at  a  distance  from  sleep- 
ing quarters 

none 

j 

76.  Avoid  injury  to  sows  by  narrow  doors,  high 
sills  or  crowded  pens 

none 

1 

I 

77 •  Use  guard  rails  in  farrowing  pens 

none 

1 

1 

78.  Clean  sows  before  farrowing                 none 

79»  Scrub  farrowing  pens  with  hot  lye  rater       none 

20.  Haal  B9WB  and  pigs  to  clean  pasture          none 

21  •  &*M*$>  pigB  in  clean  pasture  until  at 

!«a*fc  100  pounds  weight                    none 



1 
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Good  farm  practices 

Extra  cash 
expense 

required 
to  put 

practices 
into 

operation 

Did  you  follow 

the  practices  last 

year? 

Yes 

Part 

Ho 

Care  of  hogs  (continued) 
82.  Castrate  "boars  at  two  to  four  reeks  of 
a;-e 

none 

S3*  Study  markets  to  judge  the  "best  types, 
"best  weights,  and  "best  times  to  sell 

none 

84-.  Vaccinate p igs  at  four  to  six  reeks  or 
shortly  after  weaning 

some 

85-  Feed  "balanced  ration  to  growing  -pigs 

some 

86,  Feed  "balanced  ration  to  fattening  hogs 

some 

Care  of  sheen 
87.  Flush  ewes  at  "breeding  time 

none 

: 

88,  Dock  and  castrate  lambs  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days  of  age 

none 

1 

i 

89.  Keen  sheep  on  rotated  pasture 

none 

......        | 

90,  Study  markets  to  judge  the  best  types, 
best  ages,  best  weights  and  best  times 
to  sell 

- 
none 

91.  Treat  sheep  to  destroy  worms 

little 

92,  Use  good  purebred  or  grade  ewes 

some 

93-  Use  good  purebred  sires 

some 

1 

Care  of  poultry 
9^»  Hatch  chicks  early 

none 

. 

95*  Raise  chicks  on  clean  ground 

none 

96,  Keep  poultry  house  clean 

none 

97*  Provide  four  to  five  square  feet  of 

floor  space  for  each  hen  in  winter          none 

98.  Grade  eggs  so  as  to  sell  at  a  premium        none 

99»  Provide  warm  water  in  winter 

none 

100,  Use  purebred,  high  producing  hens 

some 

101.  Use  purebred  cockerels  from  high  pro- 
ducing flocks 

some 

102.  Test  breeding  flock  for  disease  and  dis- 
pose of  reactors 

• 
some 

| 

103.  Use  balanced  laying  mash  all  the  year 


some 
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Good  farm  practices 

■  -    ■■ 
Extra  cash 

expense 
required 

to  put 
practices 

into 
operation 

Did  you  follow 
the  practices  last 
year? 

Yes 

Part 

Wo 

Horse  power 
lOU.  Keep  only  necessary  number  of  workable 
horses 

none 

..105«  Dispose  of  useless  horses 



none 

" '  ■■■■-■■  -  - 

106.  Feed  little  grain  to  idle  horses 

none 

107«  Keep  idle  horses  on  pasture  and  cheap 
roughage 

none 

108,  Teed  grain  and  good  hay  to  horses  at 
rork 

none 

109.  Keep  feet  in  good  condition  by  trim- 
ming and  shoeing  as  needed 

none 

110*  Keep  collars  well  fitted  and  clean 

none 

111.  Protect  necks  by  use  of  tongue  trucks 
and  properly  adjusted  harness 

none 

112.  Eaise  or  buy  colts  to  replace  old 
horses 

some 

113«  Use  modern  hitches  for  heavy  field  rork 

sorqe 

Machinery 
llU.  Study  to  invest  in  machinery  according 
to  needs  of  farm 

none 

115«  Overhaul  and  repair  machines  with  farm 
labor  during  slack  seasons 

-  -     - 

none 

ll6.  Keep  all  bearings  oiled  or  greased^ 

none 

117»  Keep  cutting  edges  sharp 

none 

118.  Dispose  of  useless  machines 

none 

119»  Keep  polished  surfaces  greased 

none 

120.  Keep  wood  parts  painted 

little 

121.  Clean,  repair,  and  oil  harness  regular- 
ly 

little 

122.  Keep  machines  protected  from  weather 
when  not  in  use 

some. 

123.  Protect  machines  from  livestock  and 
poultry 

some 

Buildings 
12h.  Study  to  adjust  buildings  to  needs  of 
farm 

none 

125»  Keep  windows  and  doors  in  repair 

little 

126.  Keep  foundations  well  drained 

little 

127*  Keep  foundations  in  repair 

little 

128,  Keep  roofs  in  repair 

some 

I29.  Keep  exposed  wood  surfaces  -oainted 

some    ^ 

130.  Carry  adequate  insurance  on  buildings 

some 

. 
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Good  farm  practices 

Extra  cash 

expense 
required 
to  put 
practices 

into 
operation 

Did  you  follow 
the  practices  last 
year? 

Yes 

Part 

No 

Buildings  (continued) 
131.  Have  "buildings  equipped  with  lighten- 
ing rods 

some 

132. 

Keep  effective  fire  extinguishers 

some 

133. 

Provide  ventilation  for  cows 

some 

13^. 

Provide  ventilation  for  poultry 

some 

! 

135. 

Provide  ventilation  for  hogs 

some 

136. 

Provide  ventilation  for  sheep 

some 

137. 

Provide  ventilation  for  horses 

some 

1 

■ 

Pence 
13S. 

s 
Study  to  adjust  fences  to  needs  of  farm 
Keep  fences  so  that  stock  cannot  get 
into  neighbor1 s  fields 

none 

i 

139. 

some 

1U0, 

Keep  outside  fences  hog  tight 

some 

1^1. 

Keep  gates  in  good  repair  and  opening 
freely 

some 

lU2, 

Hang  gates  in  corners  so  as  to  avoid 
crowding  of  stock 

some 

1U3. 

Avoid  fence  corners  where  stock  is 
likely  to  gat?ier 

some 

G-ener 
lkk. 

al 

Have  odd  jobs  done  when  rush  seasons 
in  field  work  or  with  livestock  come 

none 

IU5. 

Plan  livestock  breeding  and  feeding 
so  that  they  will  not  interfere  with 
important  field  work 

none 

1^6. 

Operate  large  enough  business  to  pro- 
vide adequate  income  for  family 

some 

i 

1 
1 

1*7. 

Organize  farm  business  so  as  to  make 
good  use  of  available  labor 

some 

| 

1 

lUg. 

Organize  farm  "business  so  as  to  make 
good  use  of  available  land  and  "build- 
ings 

some 

» 

i 

1U9. 

Organize  farm  business  so  as  to  make 
good  use  of  available  power  and 
machinery 

1 

some 

i 
1 

150. 

Arrange  for  large  fields  of  uniform 
size 

\ ■  '    .■■■■■ 

some 

j 
f 

151. 

Arrange  fields  so  that  they  come  as 
close  to  buildings  and  water  as  pos- 
sible 

some 

i 

1 

i    ... 

152. 

Plan  livestock  production  to  make  good 
use  of  untillable  pasture  and  roughage 
such  as  legumes  needed  for  soil  im- 
provement, cornstalks  and  straw 

some 

1 

! 

1 

! 

i 
1 
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Good  farm  practices 

Extra  cash 
expense 

required 
to  put 

practices 
into 

operation 

Did  you  follow 
the  practices  last 
year? 

1 
Yes 

Part 

Ko 

Farm  • 
153. 

produce  used  on  farm 
Produce  milk,  cream  and  "butter  for 
home  use 

little 

15^. 

Produce  eggs  and  poultry  for  home 
use 

little 

155. 

Produce  most  of  home  used  meat 

little 

156. 

Can  or  cure  meat  for  summer  use 

little 

157. 

Produce  vegetables  for  home  use 

little 

15S. 

Can  or  store  vegetables  for  winter 
use 

little 

159. 

Produce  small  fruit  for  home  use 

little 

160. 

Can  small  fruit  for  winter  use 

little 

i  ..  . 

Summary  of  Parm  Practice  Analysis 


Practices  followed  (yes) 

Practices  followed  in  part  (part) 

Practices  not:. followed  (no) 

Total  number  of  practices  that  apply  to  farm 


Did  you  follow  the  practice  last 
year? 


dumber 
.yes 


Priritfd  in  furtherance  rf  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act  approved  by  Caress  May  g, 
1314,  H.  W.  Mnmford,  Director  Extension  Service,  University  of  Illinois. 
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THREE  YEARS'  SUMMARY  REPORT 

OF  THE 

FARM  BUREAU-FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

FOR  THE 

FARMS  OF  33  COOPSRATORS  ON  THE  LOWER  VALUED-LAND  IN 

LIVINGSTON,  MCLEAN,  TAZEWELL,  AND  WOODFORD  COUNTIES 

FOR  THE  YEARS  OF  I929,  I93O,  AND  I93I 

J.  B.  Andrews,  W.  A.  Herrington,  M.  L.  Mosher,  H,  C.  M.  Case 


The  33  farms  included  in  this  report  are  all  on  the  lower-valued 
lands  of  the  area.  Most  of  them  are  on  the  timber  soils  along  the  Illi- 
nois and  Mackinaw  Rivers.  The  soils  on  these  farms  vary  greatly.  There 
is  more  of  the  yellow  grey  silt  loam  than  any  other  one  type.  However, 
there  is  considerable  yellow  silt  loam  and  most  farms  have  some  "bottom  land 
classified  as  mixed  loam.  A  few  farms  in  this  group  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
timber  soil  area  and  have  more  or  less  of  the  dark  prairie  soils  classified 
as  brown  silt  loam  with  some  black  clay  loam.  There  are  a  few  sand  land 
farms  in  Tazewell  County.  On  these  the  soil  varies  from  a  fairly  heavy 
brown  sandy  loam  to  a  light  blow  sand. 

For  one  who  operates  a  farm  on  the  lower-valued  land,  a  com- 
parison of  his  farm  record  with  other  farms  on  the  same  general  quality  of 
land  will  be  more  helpful  than  to  compare  his  record  with  those  of  farms 
on  what  is  usually  a  much  more  productive  soil.   It  is  for  this  reason 
that  this  supplemental  report  has  been  prepared. 

Because  the  number  of  farms  is  so  small,  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  divide  these  33  farms  into  the  more  and  less  profitable  groups. 
Most  of  the  discussion  of  the  differences  between  the  more  and  less  profit- 
able groups  of  farms  in  the  report  for  the  230  farms  on  the  higher-valued 
land  applies  equally  to  farms  on  the  lower-valued  land.  Each  cooperator 
on  the  lower-valued  land  is  urged  to  study  that  report. 

While  the  tables  on  pages  2  to  8  of  this  supplemental  report  do 
not  show  a  division  of  the  farms  into  groups,  the  farm  efficiency  chart 
on  page  9  does  show  the  "high"  and  "low"  farms  for  each  of  the  factors 
measured  on  the  chart. 
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Farms  on  the  Lower- Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean, 
Tazewell, and  Woodford  Counties;  Averages  for 
Three  Years  of  I929,  1930,  and  I93I 

Table  1 — Investments,  Receipts.,  and  Expenses 


Items 

Capital  investments 

Land 

Farm  improvements  

Livestock — Total 

Horses.  

Cattle.  

Hogs. .  .  .  .  . 

Sheep »  .  .  .  . 

Bees »  .  .  .  k 

Poultry 

Machinery  and  equipment , 

Feed,  grain, and  supplies 

Total  capital  investment.  .  .  .  . 

I , -      -   I        in.  I       -   |  ,   ■  ,■■■  ....  1      1  u 

Receipts  and  net  increases 

Lives  tock— Total 

Horses 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep  

Bees 

Poultry . 

Hlgg   sales .  .  .  . 

Dairy  sales .  .  . 

Feed,  grain,  and  supplies 

Labor  off  farm • 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Total  receipts  and  net  increases. 

Expenses  and  net  decreases 

Farm  improvements  

Horses.  •  ,  

Miscellaneous  livestock  .  .  .  .  w  .  «  r 

Machinery  and  equipment  

Feed,  grain, and  supplies 

Livestock  expense .  .  .  . 

Crop  expense , 

Hired  labor  .  .  .  -  

Taxes  

Miscellaneous  expense 

Total  expenses  and  net  decreases. 

Receipts  less  expenses 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
33  farms 


$2U  759 
k  O33 
2  817 

605 
1  Ulg 

52g 

99 
2 

I65 

1  61+1 

2  106 


$y?  ??6 


$  2  5U9 

287 

1  032 

30 
1 

S5 
187 
927 
337 

65 

$  3  OI3 


$      191 
k 

352 

U6 
lgU 
259 
271 

U7 

$  1  yft 


$  1 660 


Farms  on  Lower- Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell, 
and  Woodford  Counties;  Averages  for  Three 
Years  of  1929,  1930,and  1931 
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Table  2 — Farm  Earnings 


Items 

BATE  EARNED  ON  INVESTMENT 

Inventories — beginning  of  year  ...... 

Inventories— end  of  year  

Change  in  inventories 

Total  cash  sales  during  year  

Total  cash  expenses  during  year 

Cash  balance  for  year 

Receipts  less  expenses  * 

Total  unpaid  labor  

Operator's  labor  

Family  labor  

Net  income  from  investment  and  management. 

Return  to  capital  and  operator's  labor 

and  management 

5$  of  capital  invested  

Labor  and  management  wage.  

Net  income  per  acre. 

Family  living  furnished  by  farm 

Farm  products  used  in  home  ....... 

Number  in  family  • 

Farm  produce  used  per  person  


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
33  farms 


2.19$ 


$35  356 

35  010 

-3H6 

h  >+3i 
2  U25 
2  006 


$  1 


660 
886 
"S29 

257 
77^ 


1  U03 

1  76S 

$    -365 


$ 


3.57 


3U6 
fc~7 
7^ 


Table  3 — Farm  Expenses 


Average  of 
33  farms 

$       10.3U 

IO.32 

.88 

I.63 

.21 

.85 
5.2g 

1.25 
.22 

.02 
.02 


$  Zl 


Items 

Total  expense  per  acre  of  farm  .  .' 
Selected  items  of  expense.  .  .  . 

Farm  improvements «  . 

Machinery  and  equipment.  .  .  . 

Miscellaneous  livestock  expense 

Miscellaneous  crop  expense  .  . 

Hired  and  home  labor  

Taxes «  . 

Miscellaneous 

Livestock  and  grain  decreases.  .  . 

Horses  

Miscellaneous  livestock 

Feed,  grain, and  supplies  .... 

EXPENSE  PER  $100  GROSS  INCOME.  .  . 


Your 
farm 
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Farms  on  the  Lower-Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell, 
and  Woodford  Counties; .  Averages  for  Three 
Years  of  1929,  1930,.and  1931 

Table  4 — Size  of  Business 


Items 


Average  of 
33  farms 


Total  Man  Work  Units, 


On  crops.  ...... 

On  productive  livestock 
On  horses  


Size  of  farm — total  acres  ...... 

Percent  of  farm  tillable.  .  .  ..  . 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  crops 

Total  investments  

Total  receipts  and  net  increases.  .  . 
Value  of  feed  to  livestock 


388.4 

154.0 

201.2 

33.2 

216.6 

67.9 
93-0 

$35  356 
3  oi4 

1  967 


Table  5 — Intensity  of  Business 


Table  6 — Organization  of  Business 


Items 

Your 
farm 

Average  of 
33  farms 

!! 

$13.91 
9.0S 

65.7 
1.79 

Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 

33  farms 
$163.24 

132.93 

114,31 

18.62 

$  30.31 

2.79 
10.22 

7.5S 
9.72 


12. J 


Investments  per  Acre — Total 

Real  estate  

Land 

Farm  improvements  <  .  . 


Operating  capital  ..... 

Horses*  .  L . 

Productive  livestock*  .  • 
Machinery  and  equipment  . 
Feed,  grain, and  supplies. 


Percent  of  income  from  feed,  grain, 
and  supplies  .  .  


• 
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Farms  on  the  Lower- Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell, 

and  ffoodf ord  Counties;  .Averages  for  IPhree 

Years  of  1929,  1930,and  1931 

Table  7 — Crop  Yields 


Items 

Grain  crops — "bushels  per  acre 

Corn 

Oats , 

Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat.  ...  f  ...  *  

Barley .  I    . 

Soybeans 

Hay  crops — tons  per  acre 

Timothy  .  .  .  .  

Clover 

Alfalfa  

Clover  and  timothy.  ..*.«..,.* 
Soybeans ,  .  .  .  . 

Crop  index!/.  ,  .  .  i i  .  .  .  . 

Acres  of  above  crops  grown.  ....... 

Acres  required  at  average  yields.  .  .  . 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
. 35  farms 


36.3 
36.9 
20.0 
IS. 6 
13.U 
12,9 


1.0 

1.1 

2.3 

1.1 
1.6 


82.2 
128.2 

105  ;u 


\l   The  crop  index  is  the  percent  of  the  average  yields  of  all  grain  and  hay 
crops,  listed  in  Table  7>  weighted  according  to  the  acres  of  each  crop. 
It  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  acres  required  at  average  yields 
to  produce  the  amounts  of  crops  grown  on  the  individual  farm  by  the  total 
acres  of  those  crops  grown  on  the  farm.  The  average  yields  of  crops  on 
the  280  farms  on  the  higher-valued  land  were  used  as  the  basis  of  calcu- 
lating the  crop  index  on  the  33  farms  included  in  this  report. 
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Farms  on  the  Lovrer-Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell, 
and  Woodford  Co-unties;  Averages  for  Three 
Years  of  1929 ,  1930,and  1931 

Table  8 — Percent  of  Tillable  Land  in  Higher,  Medium. 
and  Lower  Profit  Cro"os 


Items 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in 

Higher  profit  crops — total 

Corn 

Winter  wheat 

Alfalfa 

Sweet  clover 

Canning  and  "miscellaneous  .......... 

Medium  profit  crops — total 

Spring  wheat 

Barley 

Soybeans 

Clover.  .  

Clover  and  timothy  mixed.  

Miscellaneous . 

Lower  profit  crops — total  t  .......  . 

Oats.  .  •  * 

Timothy .  .  . 

Blue  grass .  .  T  .  . 

Miscellaneous  

ALL  HIGH33  PLUS  QMS-HALF  MEDIUM  

Legumes  left  down  

Crop  following  first  year  sweet  clover.  . 


Average  of 
53  farms 


66.2  j 

38.6 

13.7 
5.2 


13.  8 


4. 

,0 


1.8 
1.9 
3.1 
4.2 
1.0 
1.8 

20.0  j 
18.0 
1.3 

.2 


iii 


0 


20.3 
3.1 


Farms  on  the  Lower-Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell, 
and  Woodford  Counties;.  Averages  for  "Three 
Years  of  I929 ,  1930,and  1931 

Table  9 — Amount  and  Efficiency  of  Productive  Livestock^-/ 
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Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
33  farms 


Total  feed  to  all  productive  livestock 

Beef  cattle,  

Mixed  cattle  

Dairy  cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry 

Total  feed  used  per  acre  


1  967 


$ 


532  C3) 
735  (7) 
052  (23) 

827  (32) 
130  (13) 
166  (33) 

9.0S 


1  2  glU 


Total  returns  from  productive  livestock. 

Beef  cattle , 

Mixed  cattle  .  .  , . 

Dairy  cattle . 

Hogs. 

Sheep .  , 

Poultry 

Total  returns  per  acre  , *  .  . 


$ 


541 

991 

563 

125 

SO 

3^3 
12.99 


Returns  per  $100  feed  to  all  livestock. 

3eef  cattle 

Mixed  cattle  ............. 

Dairy  cattle  .  .  

Hogs 


Sheep 

Total  returns  from  all  livestock  if  fed 

with  average  efficiency  •  7  •. 

Livestock  efficiency  index—/  .  .  ..  .  .  . 


($. 


$_lUl 
101 
126 
1U9 

136 
62 


860 

98. U 


Poultry 

Returns  per  $100  invested. 
Fumber  of  hens  

I\fumber  of  eggs  per  hen   .    i 


218 

125.9 
96.8 


Hogs 

Pounds  of  pork  produced.  .  .  . 
Returns  per  100  pounds  pork.  . 
Feed  cost  per  100  pounds  pork. 


lU  22U 
$     7.67 


Dairy  cows 

Number  of  cows  milked.  .  . 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  .  . 
Dairy  returns  per  milk  cow 


$ 


$ 


9.1 

6  723 


116 


!_/  A  figure  in  parenthesis  designates  the  number  of  farms  which  that  item 
represents. 

2/  The  livestock  efficiency  index  is  the  percent  of  the  average  returns  from 
feed  fed  to  all  livestock  weighted  according  to  the  amount  of  feed  fed  to 
each  class  of  livestock.   It  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  returns 
from  all  productive  livestock  on  a  farm  by  the  total  returns  from  all 
livestock  if  each  class  had  been  fed  with  average  efficiency.   Average  re- 
turns for  feed  fed  on  the  280  farms  on  the  higher-valued  land  were  used 
in  calculating  the  livestock  efficiency  index. 
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Farms  on  the  Lower- Valued  Land  of  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell, 
and  Woodford  Counties;  Averages  for  Three 
Years  of  1929,  1 930, and  1931 

Table  10 — Labor ,  Power,  and  Machinery  Costs 


Items 

Labor 

Average  number  of  men  .  .  .  .  , 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre.  .  .  , 
Man  work  units  per  man.  ..  .  . 
Labor  efficiency  inde%17 .  .  .  , 

Power  and  machinery 

Average  number  of  work  horses  . 
Percent  of  farms  with  tractors. 
Percent  of  farms  with  trucks.  . 
Feed  cost  per  workable  horse.  , 
Costs  per  prop  acre 

Horse  feed  and  depreciation  - 

Machinery  .  .  .  , , 

Horses  and  machinery.  .  .  * '  . 
Labor,  horses,  and  machinery  , 
Horse  and  machinery  efficiency 
indexS/ .  . 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
3.3  farms 


I.65 
$  S.57 
235.  ^ 

101.6 


5.6 
38.  H# 

$  56 

$  2.32 
2.57 

U.S9 
13.U6 

108.  k 


Table  11— » Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  gold 


Items 


Your 
farm 


Average  of 
33  farms 


Amounts  sold 

Corn— bushels 

Oats — bushels 

^fheat — bushels 

Pork— -pounds.  , 

Milk — pounds*  ...... 

Eggs-^-dozens, 


Prices  received 


Corn — cents  per  bushel.  .  .  . 
Oats— cents  per  bushel.  .  . 
'tfheat — cents  per  bushel  .  .  , 
Pork— dollars  per  100  pounds 
Milk— -dollars  per  100  pounds 
Eggs — cents  per  dozen  .  .  .  , 


Percent  of  average  price  received  for  all,  k 


7S3 

360 

291 

13  906 

59  159 

659 


,76 

m 

.25 
S.53 
I.67 

.27 
103.9 


1/  There  was  an  average  of 


man  work  units  per  man  on  farms  having  the 


same  labor  requirements  on  crops  and  the  same  on  livestock  as  the  farm 
for  which  this  report  was  prepared. 

2/  There  was  an  average  cost  of  $ per  crop  acre  for  horses  and  machinery 

on  farms  of  the  same  size  and  with  the  same  amount  of  feed  used  per  acre  as 
on  the  farm  for  which  this  report  was  prepared. 


Farm  Efficiency  Chart 
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COR.  EASTJOHNANDLOCU8TST8 
CHAMPAIGN.  ILLINOIS 
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